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— der in ‘the bell. 
deLavaud Pipe 
is easy to install, 


\\\\ 
if 


\ / of The Cast 


Lighter in weight yet 25% stronger than pit cast pipe—no wonder the 
mileage of de Lavaud pipe continues to mount in an accelerating curve. 
More than 10,000 miles laid in 9 years. Easy to handle, and with the 
automatically centering shoulder in the bell, easy to install. Made in accord- 
ance with the recently revised Federal Specification for Cast Iron Bell and 
Spigot Water Pipe (WW-P-421), A. W. W. A. and A. G. A. specifications. 


Write for new data. 


UNITED STATES PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, BURLINGTON, N. J. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORE, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH. 
DALLAS, BIRMINGHAM, KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Copyright, 1932, United States Pipe and Foundry ‘© 


Mention Tae Amentcan City—it helps. 
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What Are -Self-Liquidating” Publie Works? 


UNIQUE and much-needed op- 

l portunity for municipalities, 
counties and other public bod- 

, secure Federal aid in the financ- 


ine of well-planned public works has 
resulted from the enactment of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction 


Act of 1932, the provisions of which 
are 
and 81 of this issue. 

\ large part of a billion and a half 
of new loan funds of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation are made 
available. under the terms of the Act, 
“to aid in financing projects author- 


quoted in some detail on pages 80 


ized under Federal, state or municipal 
law which are self-liquidating in char- 
acter.” The Act further specifies that 
“a project shall be deemed to be self- 
liquidating if such project will be 
made self-supporting and_ financially 
solvent and if the construction 
thereof will be returned within a rea- 
sonable period by means of tolls, fees, 
rents, or other charges, or by such 
other means (other than by taxation) 


cost 


as may be prescribed by the statutes 
which provide for the project.” 


A Tentative List 


It is assumed that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will issue at 
an early date definite instructions for 
states and their political subdivisions 
as to procedure to be followed. As a 
possible aid to the Corporation and to 
public authorities desirous of securing 
for their respective communities a 
of the available loans. Tue 
AMERICAN City has prepared the fol- 
lowing list of types of public works 


share 


$650.000.000 Asked 


HAT there is no real shortage of 

funds in the United States to fi- 

nance, at low rates of interest, pub- 
lic works and housing projects on a 
scale vast enough to banish unemploy- 
ment and restore prosperity, is plain 
from what happened during the last 
week in July. 

On July 25 the Treasury Department 
announced, with complete absence of the 
ballyhoo methods used in the war-time 
Liberty Loan drives, that subscriptions 
were invited for two issues of Treasury 
notes totaling $650,000,000 at interest 
rates of but 24% and 314 per cent re- 
spectively. Of this amount about one- 
third was to meet outstanding certificates 
of indebtedness due August 1, 1932, and 
two-thirds to meet early requirements of 


which its editors believe to be eligible 
for Federal aid as “self-liquidating” 
under the foregoing definition: 


Water Works 

Electric Light and Power Plants or 
Electric Distribution Systems 

Gas Plants 

Transit Systems (subway, 
street railway or bus) 

Toll Bridges, Tunnels, Viaducts and 
Canals 

Piers, Docks and Markets 

Street Paving and Road Building (if 
amortized from gasoline taxes) 

Street Opening, Widening, Paving 
and Lighting Installations (if paid for 
by special assessments on_ benefited 
property ) 

Sewers and Sewage Disposal Plants 
Cif paid for by rents or assessments) 

Garbage Disposal Plants (if paid for 
in part by charges to householders for 
garbage collection and in part by power 
generated or material salvaged through 
incineration or reduction) 

Public Recreation Facilities for which 
fees are charged, such as Swimming 
Pools, Bathhouses, Bathing Beaches, 
Tennis, Golf, ete. 

Reforestation 

Shade Tree Planting (if paid for by 
assessment on abutting property) 

Irrigation, Drainage and Reclamation 
Projects (if paid for by assessment on 
benefited property) 

Public Buildings (where these will 
replace quarters for which rent is now 
being paid) 


elevated, 


Public Comfort Stations (made self- 
supporting by fees charged and rent of 
concessions ) 

Airport Improvements (if  amort- 
ization can be covered by contracts for 
the use of the field, or by concessions, 
automobile parking charges, etc.) 


Housing (under conditions* men- 
tioned in the Act) 
It seems possible, also, that) such 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
under the new Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act. 

Three days later the Secretary of the 
Treasury was able to announce that sub- 
scriptions totaling more than $5,506,000,- 
000 had been received. 

The exceedingly favorable condition 
of the money market, apparent from this 


huge oversubscription, indicates that 
ample funds ought to be available 
through regular banking channels for 


such types of needed local public works 
as cannot meet the technical require- 
ments of self-liquidation to which Fed- 
eral aid has been restricted. 
Immediately following the stock-mar- 
ket crash of the fall of 1929, Toe Amer- 


$5.306.000.000 


buildings as libraries, school and col- 
lege buildings, hospitals, health centers. 
and charitable and correctional institu- 
tions would be regarded as self-liquidat- 
ing if pledges were received from local 
citizens to the the 
buildings over a period of years by 
voluntary gifts. 


amortize cost of 


Prompt Action Important 


Municipalities or counties desirous 
of undertaking projects such as the 
unable to negotiate 


foregoing, and 


loans at reasonable rates of interest 
through normal channels, would do 
well to file early application with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
Washington. 

to 


procedure are obtainable from the 


As soon as definite rulings as 


Corporation, the advice of the law de- 
partment of the 
should be promptly had as to such new 


local government 
ordinances or state legislation, if any. 
as may be required to authorize the 
service charges, benefit assessments, or 
other non-tax revenues which may be 
required as a condition of Federal aid. 
the 
law, as indicated by its title, is to stim- 
ulate 


The primary purpose of new 


and a‘d emergency relief and 
Activities this 
fall in thousands of localities through- 


out the United States may be 


construction. begun 
worth 
much more in breaking the depression 
and in meeting urgent local needs than 
much larger expenditures for relief 


and construction’ if not begun until 


next spring. The time for action has 


( ome! 


Subscribed 


ICAN Ciry said editorially: 


“The American people are facing crisis which 
demands clear thinking and prompt action b 
who spend, or advise in the spending of, pub 
funds A time of speculative setback is no time 
for curtailment of public works 

“American prosperity will recover from its 
present shock, not by foolish hoarding and loaf 


ing, but by wise spending and building 


Municipalities and counties whose offi 
cials showed this type of and 
leadership have helped greatly to miti 
gate a depression which otherwise would 
have been far worse. Last month’s tardy 
action by Congress may not be too late 
the apparently 
starting, if local governments will ignore 
false pleas for “economy” and do their 
share to relieve distress and hasten good 
times. 


courage 


to speed upswing now 


5 j 
| 
| | 
* See pages 82 and his it 
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HORTON: 


Like this one in the 


city of Evanston, 


Illinois, with a 


4 


capacity of 
1,500,000 


gallons- 


Inerease low pressures...Reduce high 


THE AMERICAN 


pumping ecosts...Provide needed 
storage for emergencies 


Adequate elevated storage can improve 
most municipal water systems. In the instal- 
lation pictured above all three of the com- 
mon advantages prompted the recent addition 
of the million-and-a-half-gallon tank—the first 
elevated storage in this city of 65,000 on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. In the words of 
W. W. Polk, Superintendent and Chief Engi- 
neer, Evanston Water Department, “The tank 
was installed primarily to increase pressures 
in the southwest section of the city where low 
pressures occurred during peak demand pe- 
riods. It will result in a more uniform load 
curve at the water works and provide valuable 
storage for emergencies.” 


In this case as in many others in recent 


years, the city’s choice of a tank was the latest 
development in Horton shallow-depth designs. 


CHICAGO BRIDG 


2127 Old Colony Bldg 
New York...........3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
2236 Midland Bldg. 
Philadelphia... .. 2616 “1616” Walnut Street Bldg. 
Boston. .............1501 Consolidated Gas Bide. 


Birmingham... 


1502 Fiftieth St., N. 


Plants at Chicago, Birmingham, and Greenville, Pa. 


E 


Do you mention Tue Amertcan City? 


Every advantage of elevated storage is real- 
ized to the greatest extent in these modern 
structures which permit storage of all the 
water within a comparatively narrow range 
of static head. The Evanston tank has a 
diameter of 104 feet and a range of head of 
only 25 feet. This radial cone-bottom design 
is so flexible that almost any desired combina- 
tion of height and diameter is possible. It is 
particularly advantageous for large capacities. 


Whatever size tank may be needed to fit 
your conditions it can be supplied in a Hor- 
ton shallow-depth design. Attractive appear- 
ance is available in Horton tanks without an 
exorbitant increase in cost. Our nearest of- 
fice will gladly show you tank designs and 
cooperate with your engineers by furnishing 
cost data for estimating purposes. 


& TRON WORKS 


1033 Rialto Bldg. 


Please do. 


AC 8-Gray 


AY. 
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Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 


legal and Moral 
Responsibility 


Pp! BLIC health officials are exercising 
loser and closer supervision. and the 
ngency of their requirements in- 
sing almost daily. This 
pure water is the direct responsibil- 
of the water-works official is being re- 
ted in the courts by the number of 
isions awarded people suing water 
pplies. both company and municipal, 
for damages sustained from drinking a 
olluted water. Court decisions hold 
that while the corporation supplying the 
water is not liable under the doctrine of 
implied warranty as a guarantor of the 
water's purity, it is liable for negligence 
in failing to exercise reasonable care in 
apprehending danger and taking neces- 
ary steps to prevent it. Various courts 
have further held that municipalities are 
in no way more exempt from this liabil- 
ity than a private company, since they 
are acting as a private corporation and 
are to be considered in a corporate rather 
than a governmental capacity. The va- 
rious courts that have handed down de- 
cisions on this liability concur on the 
following: 


insistence 


1. A city or water company is liable 
for any disease contracted from pollution 
in the water it distributes. 

2. It cannot shift this responsibility. 

(side from the legal responsibility, 
the moral obligation of any one furnish- 
ing as important a commodity as drink- 
ing water to a number of people is very 
clear. The ordinary consumer. while he 
can judge by eye as to the clarity of this 
water, has no way of ascertaining its bac- 
teriological purity unless he knows of 
some means by which it is being pol- 
luted. He has, of necessity, to trust 
those in charge of the water system to 
make ample provisions for his protection 
and constant check-ups to insure the 
maintenance of a water fit to drink. 

Dr. James A. Tobey concludes an ar- 
ticle, “Liability for Water-Borne Ty- 
phoid,” with these remarks: 

“The review of a score or more of 
court decisions on the liability for ty- 
phoid is convincing proof of the principle 
that, entirely apart from the humani- 
tarian aspects involved. it is poor business 
for a corporation of any kind to neglect 
such an important matter as the safe- 
guarding of the water it dispenses. Any 
corporation in the water business will. 
as a consequence of the law of liability 
regarding typhoid, find it a good invest- 
ment to employ adequate methods to 
protect the purity of the water, as by 
proper filtration and chlorination. The 
first cost and operating expenses of chlor- 
nation or other effective sterilization are 
certain to be than the damages 
vhich are likely to be awarded for sick- 
ness due to a carelessly polluted water 
supply, 


less 


“The law has recognized that water is 
too precious a commodity to be handled 
carelessly. In this respect the law has 
kept abreast of scientific progress in 
public health. This is as it should be 
for the protection and promotion of the 
health of the people demands that those 
charged with the responsibility of making 
available a necessary commodity for hu- 
man consumption must see to it that ade 
quate measures are taken to insure its 
safety. For negligence: in this respect 
the corporation has been. and should be. 
made to pay the price of its folly.” 


Construction Joints of the 
Fridley Conduit 


HE Fridley conduit of the St. Paul, 

Minn., water supply includes the con 
duit proper, the pumping station, the 
pumping equipment and the canal be 
tween Charles and Pleasant Lakes and 
the standpipe. The capacity of the con- 
duit in the preliminary plans was fixed 
at 40.000.000 gallons daily. This seemed 
ample when it was considered that the 
average daily consumption in the city at 
that time did not exceed 25 m.g.d. and 
that the lake system alone would 
mally produce 15 m.g.d. with the well 
system in reserve. Later the capacity 
of the conduit was increased to 60 m.g.d. 
as a medium between first cost and future 
needs. 


Wood stave. cast iron, steel and rein- 
forced concrete were considered as the 
material of which the conduit could be 
constructed. A continuous wood 
pipe would have entailed the lowest first 
cost. Soil conditions. 
nated it. Cast iron pipe was prohibitive 
owing to the handling cost. Steel pipe 
covered with a special coating of a semi- 
rubber base was used for the first 8.150 
feet where the head was comparatively 
high. First cost. anticipated useful dura- 
tion, maintenance. leakage. soil condi- 
tions, dependability under railroad 
tracks, were taken into consideration in 
making the decision. The remainder of 
the conduit, a distance of 33.107 feet. is 
of reinforced which 
in first cost than steel and about double 
the cost of wood-stave pipe. 

The construction joints on the 
forced concrete pipe consist of a plain 
copper ring. 9 inches wide, placed. in the 
center of the concrete wall. On the in 
side face of the conduit ring there was 
molded by means of an aluminum form 
a depression 1 inch deep and 6 inches 
wide with a center V-shaped groove. The 
V-groove was then filled with a soft as 
phalt and the l-inch depression 
filled with a cement grout reinforced with 
hardware cloth. The idea was to permit 
movement and still have it watertight. 
Over the grouting were placed asphalt 
and a layer of saturated fabric. 
The joints were placed every 20 feet 


stave 


however, elimi- 


concrete, was less 


rein 


was 


cotton 


Items on 
Water Supply 
and 

Purification 


The longitudinal joints between the 
vert and the crown section have given 
trouble. and no leaks have been discov 
ered. A very simple joint consisting of 
a groove in the invert Phe 
steel forms for the per 
mitted grout to flow down over the joint 
which aided in sealing it. 
LEONARD N. THOMPSON 

General Superintendent and Engineer, Water 

Works Department, St. Paul, Minn 


was used. 


crown section 


Rainfall and Drought 


AS far back as we have any historical 
record, we find mention of excessive 
rainfall and excessive drought, but, as 
it is only in recent years that there have 
been adequate methods of measuring 
both rainfall and deficiency of rainfall, 
comments of diarists and 
in most not of much 
the early chronicles. indicate 
that floods and droughts are not merely 
modern occurrences. It is recorded that 
in 1592 people could cross the Thames 
on horseback as far up the river as Lon 
don Bridge. The Fugger letters 
which went back and forth from England 
to the continent during the sixteenth cen 
try are full of mentions of “prodigious 
floods” have had no clear day for 
three months.” Walpole. writing from 
Strawberry Hill 100 years later, humor 
ously “Have had a deal of 
weather—all bad.” 

In 1677 in the village of Townly. 
Lancashire, a serious attempt was made 
to record rainfall, and from that time to 
this. with few intermissions, such records 
have continued. 

On the whole, flood conditions are bet 
ter recorded than deficiencies of rainfall. 
although there would seem to be no rea 


analysts are 
value. All 


however 


cases 


news 


Says, great 


son to believe that there have been any 
more of one than the other. <A 
of theories evolved 


number 
have been about 
Francis Bacon believed 
in a theory. which he reports came from 
Belgium. that there were cycles of 35 
Others have 
would seem to be ll-year periods, and as 
yet there 
favor of either theory. 

If there is anything in the cyclical 
theory that every dry spe ll is followed by 
a wet one, water-works operators may be 

cheered to be reminded of 
the figures for record 
which may be an indication of what is 
before us. In Porto Bello, May 1, 1908, 


it rained 21% 4 minutes In 


weather cycles. 


years. discovered what 


are no very strong items tin 


somewhat 


some of rainfall 


inches in 3 
1912. in the Philippines there 
ord of 


was a rec 
16 inches in one day 
REEVES J. NEWSOM 
President, Community Wat 
New York 


} 
| 
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NSUFFICIENT funds, together with 
large highway mileage requirements 
and a public demand for something 
better than gravel roads, was the prob- 
lem which confronted the Wyoming 
Highway Commission in developing 
their State Highway System. 

The problem was solved by construct- 
ing high grade low cost bituminous 
roads with durable wearing surfaces that 
are proving satisfactory in all respects. 
These roads are low in first cost and 
maintenance cost. 

Two methods of construction for the 
bituminous type of oil and gravel mixed 


During August we 


road building problem 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(IN DIANA) 108 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN C1TV 


wearing surface are used. One is called 
**Road-Mix”’ or **Mixed-in-Place;”’ the 
other is the ‘‘Mechanically Pre-Mixed 
Method.”’ The Wyoming engineers are 
building these roads, many of which 
have the advantage of excellent natural 
drainage, with an elevated grade line. 
The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
furnished large quantities of the Road 
Oil and Cut-Back Asphalt used in the 
construction of this work. 
Wyoming’s developments in this 
respect should be a big help to other 
states that must provide roads with 
the smallest outlay of money possible. 


Chicago, Illinois 


8 THE AMERICAN city 7 
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Wyoming solves a difficult 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Single-Track Concrete Roads 
in the United States 
D' RING 1931 there were 43 counties 


in 11 states which constructed a 
total of 218.7 miles of single-track con- 
erete road and widened 47.5 miles of 
single - track previously constructed. 
Champaign County, Illinois, practically 
completed a 160-mile system of county 
roads of single-track with the construc- 
tion of 17.5 miles during the year. They 
are now planning an addition to the sys- 
tem of 130 miles. 

4 careful survey of single-track con- 
crete roads in the United States shows 
that over 3,000 miles have been built by 
207 counties. They are in successful use 
in all parts of the country and are found 
in 30 states. Their use extends from 
light-trafie state routes, as in Missouri, 
where over 530 miles have been built, to 
main traveled local roads where their 
use is most common. 

Several communities have found they 
can double their mileage of improved 
road by building single-track and their 
experience indicates that these roads 
give local traffic praetically full-width 
road service. They find that the single- 
track can be widened ten or fifteen years 
later when traffic or road revenues in- 
crease, and save all of the original in- 
vestment. This has been carried out on 
over 500 miles of road in 13 states. 

The extent of use of single-track con- 


crete in the United States is shown by 
the table below. The year the first 
single-track road was built is also shown 
in each case. 


Sunset Boulevard Construc- 
tion in San Francisco 


UNSET Boulevard, San Francisco, oc- 
cupies the entire 240-foot block be- 
tween Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Avenues. It is centrally located, 2.1 
miles in length, and a southerly exten- 
sion 0.4 miles in length leads to a june- 
tion with the boulevard around Lake 
Merced. The work was divided into five 
sections, A, B, C, D and E, to facilitate 
construction. Section A, 1,500 feet in 
length, was undertaken by crews mo- 
bilized to relieve unemployment. The 
clearing of extensive groves of eucalyp- 
tus trees was first undertaken, and was 
followed by a small amount of grading. 
After this a contract for $169,339.70 was 
awarded to the Mission Concrete Co., for 
construction of the Sloat viaduct, which 
provides a cloverleaf grade separation. 
Section B, 3,400 feet in length, was 
awarded to Meyer Rosenberg for $83.- 
766. Section C, 3.400 feet long, was 
awarded to the California Construction 
Co., for $103,844. Section D, also 3.400 
feet in length, was awarded to the Cali- 
fornia Construction Co., for $104,276. 
Section E, 1,000 feet long. involved a 


SINGLE-TRACK CONCRETE ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1932 
Date Miles Miles 
First 1931 Single- Single- Net Single- 
No. Road Awards Track Track Track 
State Counties Built Miles Built Widened Remaining 
1 1930 10.00 10.00 
California ......... 1 1916 Emer: 5.00 5.00 
Delaware .......... 3 1927 26.65 88.91 88.91 
1 1920 4.65 4.65 
61 1911 (76.18 plus 875.30 125.56 749.74 
0.82 widening) 
7 1916 2.85 43.45 43.45 
1 1920 7.99 
Louisiana ......... l 1915 le 0.75 9.75 
ae 6 1914 3.38 97.46 97.146 
Massachusetts ...... 1 1931 0.06 0.06 — 0.06 
Michigan ......... 2 1910 7.68 59.7 16.06 44.66 
Minnesota ......... l 1912 ™ 0.16 0.16 - 
Mississippi ........ 6 1914 eh 123.20 1233.20 
30 1922 (68.80 plus 530.52 123.27 407.25 
41.48 widening) 
1 1923 3.70 3.70 
14 1916 (10.37 plus 217.14 27.56 189.58 
5.16 widening) 
North Carolina..... 4 1924 ane 34.70 11.60 23.10 
16 1912 0.16 324.56 88.48 236.08 
Oklahoma ......... 3 1925 23.18 23.18 
2 1921 78.10 78.10 
Pennsylvania ...... 1 1930 2.40 20 
South Carolina..... 1 1924 12.00 , 12.00 
Tennessee ......... 3 1919 as 45.63 30.75 14.88 
9 1912 19.61 200.80 200.80 
1 1923 2.00 2.00 
i. l 1931 3.41 3.41 341 
Washington ........ 7 1914 3.66 71.74 2.59 69.15 
West Virginia...... t 1916 65.93 27.30 38.63 
Wisconsin ......... 17 1912 76.50 30.18 16.52 
Wyom'ng 1921 0.45 0.45 
Totals, 30. 207 218.71 plus 3,000.41 519.39 2 500 02 


17.46 widening 


Engineering 
and 
Highway = 


Departments 


grade separation by means of a cencrete 
viaduct at Lincoln Way. As a prelimi- 
nary to this viaduct construction, it was 
necessary to divert the 6-foot 6-inch cir 
cular sewer at Lincoln Way. 

Provision was made throughout this 
construction so that the roadways can be 
widened to 50 feet in the future. The 
roadways are edged with unarmored con- 
crete curbs. The minimum radius of 
curb returns is 25 feet. The roadway 
pavement consists of a 24-inch asphaltic 
concrete wearing surface on a 10-inch 
waterbound macadam base constructed in 
two 5-inch courses. The asphaltic con- 
crete wearing surface was spread and 
finished with a mechanical spreader. The 
15-foot pedestrian path is paved with 4 
inch waterbound macadam with redwood 
headers. The equestrian path is similar 
to the walks, except that the waterbound 
macadam pavement is 6 inches in thick- 


ness. The parking area which is being 


developed under the direction of the 
Park Commission, is covered with 8 
inches of loam and 11% inches of manure. 


M. M. O'SHAUGHNESSY, 


City Engineer 


Talkies on U.S. Highways 
Available 
A SIX-REEL motion picture in sound 


scored to music by the Marine Band 
Orchestra, and titled, “An International 
Study of American Roads,” has been re 
leased by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The film shows the extent of 
the highway system of the United States, 
building highways and highway engineer- 
ing activities. The selection of various 
types of road surfaces designed to meet 
the needs of traffic, the effects of pneu- 
matic and solid tires, weight and speed 
of vehicles, the use of locally available 
materials for road building, and the serv- 
ice of the highways, are portrayed. 

In an introductory speech, Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, expresses the hope that this 
motion picture will promote understand- 
ing in the road-building fraternity in the 
United States and in the world generally. 
The titles have been prepared in three 
foreign languages and it is intended to 
supply prints to the many countries that 
sent delegates and representatives to the 
Sixth International Road Congress, held 
in Washington, in October, 1930. 

This film is primarly intended for road 
builders and is a standard 35-mm. sound 
on-film. It loaned by the Office of 
Motion Pictures, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Washington, D. C.. to 
borrowers paying transporta- 


re 
sponsible 


tion charges. 
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Memphis, Missouri 


PAYS OFF DEBT AND 


REDUCES TAXES 
with F-M Diesels 


AMERICA 


EMPHIS, MISSOURI, (population 2000), installed its first municipally owned light plant 
in 1918. Starting originally with a 75-hp. F-M Diesel, this plant soon caused a privately 
owned steam plant to cease operations. 

Today the plant has grown to include two 75-hp. and one 240-hp. F-M Diesels. From its 
revenues, the city has purchased a water reservoir, a 63,000-gallon water tower, fire fighting 
equipment, paving of several important streets, 34 whiteway lights and 175 street lights. 

Since 1922, a bonded indebtedness of $65,000 has been reduced to $20,000, making pos- 
sible a reduction in tax levy from 78c to 50c¢ per hundred. On the present basis of earnings, 
it is estimated that in a short time the need for city revenue taxes will be entirely eliminated 
by reason of the income from the plant. Electric light and power rates are as low as in any 
city in Missouri of equal size. 

In addition to its cash earnings, the F-M plant is furnishing the city current for pumping 
water and street lighting free. During the las! fiscal year, these services, if paid for by the 
city, would have meant an increase in taxation of 40c¢ to 45c per hundred. The cash value 
of these free services is placed at $8200 per year. 

Memphis is a city that has found the way to meet rising demands for city services with low- 
ered tax rates. 


City executives and citizens can secure accurate data on municipal operation of light plants 


by writing 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
32 branches at your service throughout the United States 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


diesel engines 


5730-OA98.74 
Mention 


Tne AMERICAN CITY 


it heips. 
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R. G. YAXLEY 

Supt., Water Works 
Waterford, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1921) 


WILLIAM H. CLARK 
Supt., Water’ Works 
Avon, N. 7. 
(Appointed 1903) 


CHARLES P. ABRAHAM 
Supt., Bureau of Water 
Lancaster, Pa 
( Appointed 1930) 


GEORGE B. GUILD 
Supt., Crystal Water Co 
Danielson, Conn 
(Appointed 1919) 


Who's Who 
Water Supply 


One of a Series of Portraits of Water 
Works Officials Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Since January, 1928 


LEONARD POWERS 
Supt., Water and Light Depts. 
East Grand Forks, Minn. 
(Appointed 1929) 


HARRY M. JOHNSON 
Supt., Anaconda Water Co. 
Anaconda, Mont. 

( Appointed 1913) 


EOWARD J. JUDKINS 
Supt.. Water Works 
Franklin, N. H 
(Appointed 1928) 


CLARENCE M. RAINEY 
Supt., Water Works 
Pocatello, Idaho 
(Appointed 1921) 


ALBERT R. DAVIS 
Supt,, Water Dept. 
Austin, Texas 
(Appointed 1921) 


E. L. STRANGE 
Supt.. Water Works 
rvallis. Ore 
(Appointed 1911) 


FRANKLIN HENSHAW 
Mer., Searsdale Water Dept 
Searsdale, N. Y 
(Appointed 1921) 


Photograph by Bachrach 
LEON A. GOODALE 
Water Commissioner 

Worcester, Mass 
(Appointed 1929) 


GEORGE ELVORD ROBINSON 


Canastota, N. Y 
(Appointed 1912) 


Supt., Water Works 


EUGENE A. MAHONEY 
Supt., Water Works 
Albion, N Y 


(Appointed 1915) 
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\ Liquid f 


Chlorine 


Progressive municipalities find it economical to use Liquid 


Chlorine for sterilizing water supplies and sewage efflu- 
ents. When applied in sufficient quantities it will 
destroy pathogenic organisms and afford a posi- 


tive measure of safety to the municipality. 


Prechlorination is an additional bacterial safeguard 
and an oxidizing and catalytic aid in permit- 


ting better coagulation and sedimentation. 


“Ponding” of trickling filters can be effec- 
tively relieved by periodic chlorination 


of the applied water. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicals for Industry 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis 
Works: Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa., Wyandotte and Menominee, Mich.; Tacoma, Wash. 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 


Three Groups Consider Costs 
of Sewage Treatment vs. 
Stream Pollution 


THERE is a growing demand for sew- 
age disposal as a means of eliminat- 
objectionable ‘river pollution. This 

demand has been productive of extended 

discussions in various conferences, con- 
ventions and press notices during the 

Three parties seems to have 

sprung into existence. The first has for 

its motto “Purity at any price.” It in- 
cludes the most enthusiastic members of 
conservation and sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions. The second party operates under 
the slogan, “Purity if we can afford it,” 
and includes the great mass of citizens 
who appreciate the value of decent con- 
ditions but who must be shown that these 
conditions can be secured at a cost with- 
in their means before endorsing the 
movement. The third party uses as its 
text. “Let the fisherman go elsewhere.” 
Its members are unalterably opposed to 
sewage treatment or stream purification, 
and they use the same line of reasoning 
that was so popular a few years ago 
among the opponents of the good roads 
movement when they kept more than one 
state in the mud under the banner of 
“Why build roads for tourists?” 


past year. 


The “Purity at any price” party repre- 
sents a relatively small group. It labors 
under the delusion that the clear stream 
water of a hundred years ago before the 
prairie sod was turned to cornfields can 
be returned by some magic touch. They 
lay great stress on the value of fish life 
in the streams, whereas fish life should 
be considered chiefly as an indicator of 
the condition of the stream. In other 
words, if pollution is severe enough to 
exterminate fish life, the water is danger- 
ous for human contact or use. The type 
of propaganda circulated by the “Purity 
at any price” group furnishes the op- 
ponents of sewage treatment with most 
of its ammunition: rash statements of en- 
thusiasts are refutable, and are selected 
by opponents to represent the chief 
claims of benefit of the advocates of 
stream purification. Pioneer conditions 
for the sportsmen cannot be returned. 
Abundant fish life is desirable, but not 
economically essential. This phase of 
the problem is incidental only to the 
major question of public health. 


Probably it is safe to say that the great 
majority of citizens belong to the second 
class, that is, they would like a reason- 
able purification of streams, if it is pro- 
curable at a reasonable cost. They would 
like to see their streams returned to a 
condition not repulsive to sight nor of- 
fensive to nostrils; streams safe for recre- 
ation, not hazardous to the public health; 
they would like streams susceptible to 
use as public water supplies when given 
reasonable treatment, provided such 


benefits can be procured at a cost in line 


with similar demands of a progressive 
people. 
As to the opposition group, much may 


be said. Their oft-repeated slogan, “Let 
the fisherman go elsewhere,” is typical of 
opposition parties. True, stream purifi- 
cation will benefit the fisherman, since 
good roads do benefit the tourists. but 
who will now say that the benefit to the 
tourist is any more than a minute in- 
cident as compared with the general 
benefit to the state. Yet that argument 
kept many a state in the mud for years, 
and a variation of it probably will keep 
our streams putrid for many years. 

The opposition would have you believe 
that the idea of sewage treatment is new 
and untried. They neglect to tell that, 
for example, out of 321 Lowa cities and 
towns having sewer systems, 217 already 
treat their sewage. They neglect to pub- 
lish the fact that 64 per cent of the popu- 
lation of lowa in second-class cities and 
towns served by sewer systems is also 
served by modern treatment works. They 
neglect to tell you that taxes in the same 
217 progressive communities compare 
very favorably with those in cities now so 
strenuously opposing such a measure as 
impracticable and prohibitively expen- 
sive. 

—From a paper presented before the Iowa Sew- 
age Treatment Conference, Iowa State College, 
by Howard R. Green, President, H. R. Green Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Sewage Disposal at 
Holland, Mich. 

HE efficiency of a partial treatment 

plant is determined largely by the per 
cent removal of suspended solids and by 
the per cent reduction of oxygen demand. 
During 1931, both of these factors in 
Holland were increased over former val- 
ues. Sixty per cent removal of sus- 
pended solids is considered good for an 
Imhoff type plant. In 1930, the average 
removal was 65 per cent, and in 1931 68 
per cent. 

The use of lime continues at a low 
rate as started in 1928 with a pH main- 
tained at about 7.0, which produces 
proper digestion with the least possible 
odors. The proximity of the sewage treat- 
ment plant to U. S. Route 31, one of the 
principal arteries into the city, warrants 
the utmost care and effort to reduce 
odors to a minimum. Further investiga- 
tion into the possibility of covering the 
gas vents is under way. The greatest 
source of odors, however, seems to be the 
incoming sewer gas which is blown from 
the screen room through a grating at 
ground level by a revolving fan. 

During 1931 a total of 3.578 cubic 
yards of sludge was drawn onto beds, 
air dried and removed, and disposed of 
to farmers and in some cases for use on 
city lawns. The sludge has fertilizing 
value and besides adds humus to the soil, 
being, therefore, particularly suited to 
the local sandy soil. 


SEWERAGE 
and 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


During 1931, the chlorinating equip 
ment proved inadequate for applying suf 
ficient chlorine to show a residual. A 
new 300-pound chlorinator is now  in- 
stalled and renders the effluent sterile 
but preliminary tests show no residual 
chlorine at a feed of 300 pounds per 24 
hours when sewage flow is 1.6 mgd 


JAMES DE YOUNG 
President, Board of Public Works 


Sewage Treatment in an 
English Wool City 


HE sewage of Bradford, England, 
from a population of 287,400 amounts 
to 23,750,000 gallons daily. The large 
wool-scouring industries of Bradford con- 


tribute wool-scouring wastes, all of 
which are now added to the domestic 


sewage and treated at the plant. Previ- 
ously lime was used as a precipitant, but 
now sulphuric acid manufactured at the 
works is employed. The policy of re- 
quiring separate treatment of the wastes 
by the industry proved to be impra 
ticable and was abandoned. The crude 
sewage contains 890 p.p.m. of grease, the 
proportion in the daytime being much 
higher. 

The acid is added to the crude sewage 
to crack the soaps and to precipitate dis- 
solved and suspended organic matters 
and wool waxes. Acid sewage is difficult to 
filter, therefore the amount of acid used 
is reduced to the minimum and it is em- 
ployed only at times when the excess of 
wool wastes requires it. Best results are 
obtained with a pH value of about 6 ior 
the tank effluent. The settled effluent is 
treated on 53 acres of filters, 6 feet deep, 
at the rate of 35 gallons per cubic yard 
daily. Hard Yorkshire coal is the filter- 
ing medium, the cheapest material avail 
able, and has proved entirely satisfac- 
tory. Such filters are potential sources 
of fuel in times of emergency and have 
actually so served. The calorific value is 
not affected by long years of service in 
the beds. 

All the sludge from detritus and pre- 
cipitation tanks is pressed for grease ex- 
traction after heating in large vats by 
steam coils. It has been found that the 
grit is a valuable component of the 
sludge-pressing compound, as well as the 
paper and fibrous floating matter; hence, 
preliminary screens are not used. The li 
quid grease and water is discharged 
through the cotton cloths of the filter 
presses. The press-cake is stored and 
dried for a year in the open and is of 
value as a fertilizer. 

Prepared by J. K 
revised booklet issued by the city of 
England, on the construction and operation of its 


Hoskins from a recently 


sradford, 


sewage disposal works 
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RIGHT down Economy Alley to 
Balanced Budget Avenue come a a 
welcome results—the nimble, versatile “Caterpillar” : 
Tractor and Grader speed, and reduce the cost, of 
new alley construction for the city of Peoria, Illinois. 

Traction of broad tracks enforces ample power to 


take the husky grader at full capacity. Quick and 


short turning ability means effective work in narrow —_ Ctterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 
‘ : Track-type Tractors Road Machinery 
quarters. Tomorrow the outfit may be improving Combines 


(There’s a “Caterpillar’’ Dealer Near You) 
park drives —or leveling the city dump — or smooth- 


ing side streets—or removing fire hazards. Next win- — 


FIFTEEN . . . $1100 THIRTY-FIVE . $2400 
TWENTY . . . $1450 FIFTY .. . . $3675 
ter it'll plow snow from mile after mile of sidewalks. TWENTY-FIVE. $1900 SIXTY-FIVE . | $4350 


DIESEL .... . . $6500 
Pride of administration— gratitude of the prop- 


erty Owners—approval of taxpayers—month after CAT E R PI L L A R 


month, year after year, “Caterpillar” Tractors and 
Graders win these things serving progressive cities. hla RB 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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HENRY J. BAUM 
City Engineer 
Altoona, Pa. 

(Appointed 1921) 


A. A. McPHERSON 
County Highway Engineer 
Aitkin County, Aitkin, Minn. 

(Appointed 1927) 


CHARLES A. FRENCH 
City Engineer 
Laconia, N. H. 

(Appointed 1906) 


E. BRADLEY ABBOTT 
City Engineer 
Gardiner, Me. 


j (Appointed 1928) 


GEORGE H. SARGENT 
City Engineer 
LaGrange, Ga 

(Appointed 1913) 


T. H. SWITZER 
County Surveyor 

Tulare Co., Visalia, Calif. 
(Appointed 1929) 


Who's Who 


im 
City « County 
Engineering 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engi- 
neering Officials Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Since April, 1928 


LYONS MUSSINA 
City Engineer 
Williamsport, Pa 
(Appointed 1919) 


CHAUNCEY A. REESE 
City Engineer 
Easton, Pa 

(Appointed 1912) 


CHARLES F. SPERLING 
Borough Engineer 
Wilkinsburg. Pa 
(Appointed 1897) 


HENRY W. FOSTER 
City Engineer 
Westbrook, Me. 
(Appointed 1920) 


J. J. HALBER 
City Engineer 
Jackson, Miss 

(Appointed 1928) 


J. M. GARRI 


City Engines 


Montgomery 


Ala 


(Appointed 1924) 


JOHN A. Jf 


INES 


City Engineer 


Lewiston 


(Appointed 


WATSON W 


( App inted 


Me 


1884) 


ALKER 
City Engineer 
Ga 
1925) 
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public works 


that provide employment wethout increasing’ taxes 


Water works improvements are on 
the bargain counter. Materials and labor 
costs are abnormally low. For every dollar 
spent on water works construction to create 
employment, your city can now get nearly 
an extra dollar’s worth of permanent, in- 
come-producing improvements, 

Water works improvements pay their way 
—they do not increase taxes. These easily 
ascertainable facts have not been generally 
understood by taxpayers and bankers. Con- 
sequently over haif-a-billion dollars’ worth 
of necessary water works construction is now 
being held up. Yet practically every city, 
town and village needs water works im- 
provements and will have to provide relief 
for unemployed this fall and winter. 

Direct unemployment relief is an expense 
which must add to taxes. Providing employ- 
ment by water works construction does not 
represent expense, does not increase taxes. 
It represents permanent improvements toa 
self-supporting municipal service. 

An army of men can be put to work over- 
night by starting water works construction 
long deferred and for which plans are ready. 
Urge your city officials to adopt this thrifty 
common-sense program. 

Laying cast iron mains further assures 
civie thrift for they last longest. Cast iron 
pipe’s useful life is over a century. The 
reason for the long life of cast iron pipe is 
its effective resistance to rust. Cast iron is 
the one ferrous metal for water and gas 
mains, and for sewer construction, that will 
not disintegrate from rust. This character- 
istic makes east iron pipe the most practi- 
cable for underground mains since rust will 
not destroy it. 

For further information, write to The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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Inglewood, Calif. 

\ contractor paid by the city of Ingle- 
population 19,480, uses a fleet of 

ror trucks for the collection of the gar- 

bage and delivers it to a hog farm for 


jisposal.—-DeEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


Long Beach, Calif. 

The city of Long Beach, population 
142.032. collects the garbage throughout 
the city, using three Chevrolet and one 
Ford Model A trucks of 4-yard capacity, 
twenty 4-yard Lee trailers and twelve 
Fordson tractors. The garbage is sold 
to a hog feeder for $1.55 per ton.—W. S. 
FowLer, Superintendent of Sanitation. 


Lynwood, Calif. 

A contractor paid by the city collects 
the garbage in Lynwood, population 
8.021, using three motor trucks. The 
contractor is responsible for disposal of 


the garbage-—R. W. ANperson, City 
Clerk. 
Maywood, Calif. 

The city of Maywood, population 


6.794, pays a contractor for the collec- 
tion of garbage. This contractor uses 
one 4-ton motor truck and disposes of 
the garbage on a hog farm at Bellflower. 
—Cuas. L. City Clerk. 


Montebello, Calif. 


The city of Montebello, population 
5,498, pays the contractor for the collec- 
tion and disposal of the garbage. The 
contractor uses one 2-ton motor truck 
and delivers the garbage to a hog ranch 
for disposal.—J. P. Waker, City Clerk. 


Monterey, Calif. 


The city of Monterey, population 9,141, 
arranges for the collection and disposal 
of garbage by a contractor, who is paid 
by the individual householder. The 
contractor uses two 2-ton motor trucks 
and disposes of the garbage by dump- 
ing it in pits along the sand dunes out- 
side the city, where it is burned as com- 
pletely as possible and then covered with 
sand.—R. M. Dorton, City Manager. 


Manchester, Conn. 

The town of Manchester, population 
21,973, collects the garbage, using three 
2-yard trucks. The garbage is taken to 
a dump and covered with gravel.—G. H. 
Town Treasurer. 


Meriden, Conn. 

The city of Meriden, population 38,- 
181, collects the garbage, using four 3- 
ton motor trucks. The garbage is used 


‘or filling in low lands outside of the 
city limits—James A. Toner, Superin- 


tendent of Public Works. 


Seymour, Conn. 


The town of Seymour, population 
6.890, collects the garbage throughout 
the corporate limits, using two 


motor 
trucks.—H. F. Selectman. 


Shelton, Conn. 


The city of Shelton, population 10,113, 
arranges with a contractor, paid by the 
city, to collect all the garbage. The 
collector uses one 2-horse wagon and one 
motor truck for this purpose and dis- 
poses of the garbage on a local dump. 
City HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Stafford Springs, Conn. 


In Stafford Springs, population 3,492. 
the garbage is collected by a two-horse 
wagon owned by a contractor, who is 
paid by the individual householders. The 
garbage is carried out of the borough and 
fed to hogs. Boxes, paper and waste 
are carried to the public dump by several 
individuals hired by the storekeepers and 
householders. During the summer the 
combustible material is burned on iron 
grates.—Georce Towne, Superintendent 
of Streets. 


West Haven, Conn. 


A contractor paid by the town of West 
Haven, population 25,808, collects the 
garbage in four large wagons. It is dis- 
posed of by feeding to hogs owned by 
the contractor —Etmrr E. ScRANTON, 
Clerk, Board of Selectmen. 


Winsted, Conn. 


Thre contractors, paid by the house- 
holders, collect the garbage in Winsted, 
population 7,883, using one long body 
wagon and two box body trucks, one a 
Chevrolet and the other a Ford. The 
garbage is disposed of on a local dump. 


W. C. Kemp, Mayor. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Fort Lauderdale three 10-yard 
trucks for garbage collection in the tour- 
ist season (population 15,000); two 10- 
yard trucks in summer (population 8.- 
666). The garbage is disposed of in a 
Nye incinerator—Cuas. L. 
LAND, Superintendent, Sanitary Depart- 
ment. 


uses 


Lakeland, Fla. 


The city of Lakeland, population 18,- 
554, collects the garbage with four motor 
trucks, three with 160-cubic-foot bodies, 
one with 230-cubic-foot body. Two of 
the smaller trucks pull trailers. The 
garbage is incinerated.—Irvine S. 
Lotson, City Engineer. 


REFUSE 
COLLECTION 
and 
DISPOSAL 


Miami Beach, Fla. 


Miami Beach, population 6,494, col- 
lects the garbage with three 7-yard motor 
trucks and disposes of it in the municipal 
incinerator.—-F, H. HENNING, Superinten- 
dent, Sanitary and Health Department. 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Pensacola, population 31,579, arranges 
with a contractor for the collection of all 
garbage. The contractor 
trailer motor trucks and disposes of the 
garbage by burning or burial in pits. 
Georce J. Roark, City Manager. 


uses five 2-ton 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The city of Cincinnati, population 451,- 
160, has one of the most complete mu- 
nicipal garbage and rubbish collection 
systems in the country. The city 
all the equipment for collection, which 
includes twenty-five 3-ton GMC trucks of 
8-yard capacity, six 114-ton GMC trucks 
of 3-yard capacity, fourteen Model 10-20 
McCormick Deering tractors, fourteen 
Model A6 International Harvester truck 
tractors, fourteen Highway semi-trailers 
of 2'%-ton or 6-yard capacity, three 11% 
ton Studebaker trucks of 3-yard capacity, 
three 3-ton Biederman trucks of 8-yard 
capacity, three 5-ton Biederman trucks 
of 10-yard capacity, and sixty-two 4)- 
yard capacity Highway trailers used in 
connection with the McCormick Deering 
tractors and semi-trailers. The garbage 
is all disposed of by incineration. 
C. Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Waste Collection Division, 


owns 


Madison, Wis. 


The city of Madison, population 57,- 
889, collects the garbage, using two 5- 
yard, 34%-ton trucks for unwrapped gar- 
bage and eleven 5-yard trailers and one 
5-ton tractor truck which hauls the trail- 
ers in two separate trains. The garbage 
is disposed of by feeding to hogs.—F. EF. 
Parker, City Engineer; Superintendent 
of Garbage Collection. 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


In Rhinelander, population 8,019, the 
garbage is collected by a private collector 
paid by the individual householder. The 
garbage is disposed of by dumping. 
T. M. Warpe.t, City Manager. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 

A contractor paid by the city of Two 
Rivers, population 10,082, collects the 
garbage, using two 8 x 15-foot wagons. 
He disposes of the garbage by dumping 
in low spots and covering with sand. 
Joun P. Horrman, Jr., City Clerk. 
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WEST 
NEW CAPITOL 


with a GAMEWELL 


REMOTE CONTROL 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 


West Virginia’s magnificent new $9,000,000 
capitol —one of the finest in the country— 
replaces one that was completely destroyed by 
fire several years ago. So quickly did that fire 
spread, that it was impossible to save many of 
the priceless State records. 

Quite naturally, when this new capitol was 
planned, great care was used to protect against 
a recurrence of that disastrous fire. The rapid yi, gamewell master 
spread of the flames in the old capitol empha- fire alarm box can be 
sized the necessity of a prompt alarm. Conse- pyr Mey 
quently, the quickest and most reliable fire ‘%™withintheCapitol. 

alarm protection available was installed in the new capitol 

building —a Gamewell Remote Control Fire Alarm System. 
| It requires no local battery and consists of a MASTER type 

municipal fire alarm box on the outside of the building, con- 
nected to thirty-eight remote control stations located at exit 
points throughout the marble corridors. 

By simply “pulling” any one of these remote control stations, 
an alarm is sent instantly direct to the municipal fire depart- 
ment through the MASTER model fire alarm box just outside 
the building. 

Every federal, state, county and municipal building housing 

human beings or valuable records should be 
No time is lostinsend- protected by a Gamewell municipal fire alarm 
connection. It is the most direct, efficient 
Remote Control Ste and economical available today. 
ing. Write for a copy of our wee & leaflets 


No. L-2002 and No. L-2 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
N E W N 


MAS SACH YS TT 


Do you mention THe 


American City? Please do. 
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Fire—Police—Safety Items 


Police, Radio and Telephone 
{ | \MPAIGN offering the individual 


citizen an opportunity to enlist in 
the war against crime by using his tele- 
shone to furnish the Police with in- 
nation regarding criminal activities, 
to be broadeast over the Department's 
has been launched by 


radio system, 

Police Commissioner Edward P. Mul- 
rooney of New York City. More than 
100.000 posters have been distributed 


and the same number of booklets, asking 
the public to use the telephone quickly 
in the case of an emergency and telling 
the citizen how to cooperate with the 
Police Department in an effort to make 
the radio system a highly effective in- 
strument in criminal apprehension. 
Instructions for sending in an alarm 
are published in detail because, despite 
the efforts to make it easy for citizens to 
notify the department by telephone. 
many fail to send in any alarm at all 
ineffective 


until they have used very 
methods of coping with the situation 


themselves. 


ties, such as welfare work providing 
recreation and amusement for the city’s 
tenement children, the organization of 
boy's baseball clubs. ete. In New York. 
police executives say, one of the most 
serious problems is the indifference of 
the public. The “’Phone the Police” 
program is designed to strike at the 
heart of this problem. 


During the fall additional posters of 
the type generally distributed will be 
placed in the public parochial 
schools. and booklets distributed to the 
school children. The Commissioner also 
has arranged for displaying the posters 
in subway stations and cars, and during 
the next few weeks he expects to enlist 
the aid of theater managers in the cam- 
paign, so that the instructions may be 
displayed on the screen before movie 
audiences. 

During the first three months of oper- 
ation the new radio system resulted in a 
total of 131 73 cases, official 
reports of the department show. Half 


arrests in 


of Interest to 

Departments 
of 

Publie Safety 


of these were hold ups, robbery. larceny 
and burglary cases 
July 15 totaled 
same percentage 


lhe arrests up until 
300, and the 
of serious crimes holds. 


well over 


Commenting on this, Commissioner 
Mulrooney says: “It is safe to savy that 
‘2 per cent of these criminals would 


have escaped at the time except for the 
radio motor patrol plan which brought 
the police quickly to the scene.” 


Wisconsin’s Fire Course 


fourth annual Wisconsin Cours: 
in Firemanship, offered 
the W isconsin Industrial 
the state fire chiefs’ and firemen’s asso 
ciations and the University of Wisconsin 
Extension held June 21-24 at 
Madison. was attended by firemen from 
more than 75 cities and villages of the 
state. An excellent program added to the 
credit of this one of 


the outstanding state-wide ac 


jointly by 
Commission. 


Division, 


course as 


“Many crimes, costing lives 
thousands of dollars, 
be prevented by the 
and the criminals 
caught.” the Commissioner 
says in the booklet, “if the 
law-abiding citizen would im- 
mediately let the police know 
of any suspicious actions he 
observes. You are 
familiar with your neighbor- 
When something looks 
suspicious, don’t wait until 
damage has been done. The 
police are always glad to in- 
vestigate, if only to relieve 


and 
might 
police 


hood. 


tivities the 
men’s training. 


Traffic-Law Enforce- 
ment Month 
order to demonstrate the 


eflect of vigorous trafhic-law 
enlorcement in reducing acci 
dents in cities of all sizes and 
in all parts of the 
the National Safety 


interest of fire 


country, 
Council, 


20 North Wacker Drive. Chi 
will conduct a nation 
*Trathe-Law kntoree 
ment Month” in September. 


The 


cago, 


wide 


. . 
Such advice, police execu- 
tives say, has a two-fold value. 
ve: Peoria, | Louisville, Ky 
If followed, it insures the re- Lincoln, Nebr Memphis 
porting not only of actual Vavenport, lowa Tenn 
crimes but of crimes in the Schenectady, N.Y. Fort Wort! 
planning, and in addition, it 
Kokomo, Ind. Dubuque la 
abolishes the fear in the citi- Detroit, Mich Pasadena 
zen’s mind of the conse- Wichita, Kans. Calif 
quences of sending in a false >be — 
Jultimore, Md. lope Kans 
great number of false Saginaw, 
iginaw, Mich Honolulr 
alarms would seriously im- elF YOU SEE A CRIME COMMITTED Canton, Ohio Daye Gh 
pair the functioning of the elF SUSPICIOUS PERSONS LOITER 
radio system, perhaps, but the ABOUT YOUR PREMISES Oakland, Calif ks . Ohio 
department relies upon the elF DANGER THREATENS IN ANY WAY Erie, Pa Gary, Ind 
judgment of the ordinary citi- Housten, 
zen to keep these at a mini- TELEPHONE AND THE NEW Wasim Sel Tol r Ot 
mum, realizing that one real ICE RADIO SYS EM Birmingham, Ala Chicag [ 
ilarm where the criminals are ] Allentown, Pa Mason City. I 
caught is sufficient reward for WILL BRING YOU HELP IN AHURRY ans a Pack, 
"or th hio St. Paul. Mir 
Berketle Calif Roche 


In the larger sense, the de- 


partments program to enlist 
the cooperation of the in- 
dividual citizen in the war EDWAR 


against crime fits in with its POLICE 


other crime prevention activi- 


HELP FIGHT CRIME 


D P. MULROONEY 


COMMISSIONER 


THE NEW YORK CITY 


MANHATTAN 


POLICE POSTER 


240 CENTRE STREET 


The results will be reported 
directly to the headquarter 
of the annual Safety Congress 
to be held this year in Wash 
ington, D. C., October 3-7. 
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Modern campaign methods 


GET THE 


13A Portable Public Address System in use — lapel 
microphone on speaker's clothing (indicated by ar- 
row )—loud speaking telephone (indicated by circle). 


A 13A Portable Public Address System 
enables your constituents to HEAR 
you clear ly ! The Western Electric 13A Public Address System is a compact, port- 


able equipment for speech reenforcement. Portability makes it invaluable for political speech making. The 


complete equipment is no larger than a suitcase, and weighs only seventy pounds. It employs the popular 
new Western Electric lapel microphone which made its political debut at the recent Chicago National 
Conventions. The microphone, is by means of a flexible cord, connected to 


the amplifier and the loud speaker. The last two, mounted in a carrying case, 


can be placed in the location best suited to reach every member of an audience 
with high quality reproduction. Made by Western Electric, the makers of Bell 
telephones, and backed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, the research organi- 
zation recognized for its achievements in sound transmission, this new equipment 


brings the political speaker public address advantages never before obtainable. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCING SYSTEMS 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., AC8-32 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


| 
Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the | 
Public Address System. | 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


4 
| | 
tis During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 


4 \EW MODEL 5-7-TON ROLLER 
In Bulletin AD-1256, the Austin-Western 
$94, Road Machinery Co., 400 N. Michigan 
Ay Chicago, LIL, describes the latest Aus 
t roller, which is a brand-new model pat- 
more closely than ever after the well- 
Austin double-spur gear-drive Autocrat. 


HANDLING WATER-WORKS CHEM- 
ICALS PNEUMATICALLY 

Bulletin A-2 issued by the Fuller Co., 
895. Catasauqua, Pa., describes the Airveyor, a 

filter type system for handling fine and 
pulverized materials, containing a large percentage 
of dust, such as soda-ash, hydrated lime and alum, 
which are used in large quantities in many water 
filtration plants 


4 CENTRIFUGAL PUMP FOR HAN- 
DLING WATER-WORKS 
CHEMICALS 

Hills-McCanna Company, 2349-59 Nelson 
$96, St., Chicago, Ill., will be pleased to send 
complete information to water-works of- 
ils regarding the Hills-McCanna ball-bearing 
high-efficiency centrifugal pump with a maximum 
ipacity of 100 gallons per minute, and made of 
satisfactory materials for handling various water- 
works chemical solutions 


BRICK GUTTERS AND PARKING 
STRIPS 
This is the title of a 24-page illustrated 
897. booklet which contains a great deal of in- 
teresting information on the service of 
brick gutters and parking strips. Copies may 


be secured gratis from The National Paving 
Brick Assn., 1245 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 


EXPLOSIVES FOR SETTLING 
HIGHWAY FILLS 

A 48-page illustrated booklet entitled ‘Use 
898. of Explosives for Settling Highway Fills,” 

describing the three generally accepted 
plans of procedure for accelerated fill settlement 
operations, supplemented with many diagrams and 
illustrations showing actual operations, may be 
secured by those interested, from E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Explosives Dept., Wilmington, 
Del 


AN AUTOMATIC PROPORTIONING 
PUMP FOR CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS 
Proportioneers, 7701 Avalon Ave., Chicago, 
899, Ill., will be pleased to send literature on 
the Tret-O-Unit, a new automatic pro- 
portioning pump for feeding chemical solutions 
in direct proportion to the requirements of a 
raw-water pipe line, based on the rate-of-flow 
through the line. The unit consists of a single 
inger pump controlled automatically. 


A SURE WAY TO DECREASE 
AUTO FATALITIES 
Low-cost traffic control insuring a decrease 


900. in automobile fatalities is made possible by 


the General Sure-Stop traffic marker, made 
of flexible rubber which is set into the pavem nt, 


where it is seen instantly by drivers and its 
warning heeded This traffic marker, which 1 
quires no paint or electric current, is described 


in literature which may be secured from the 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 26. Akron, 
Ohio 


SEWAGE SLUDGE REDUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 
Bulletin No. 130 issued by Stedman’s 
901. Foundry & Machine Works, Aurora, Ind.. 
describes Stedman ball-bearing Disintegra 
tors, Quadrex vibrating screens and bucket 
elevators for grinding, screening, and conveying 
sewage sludge for sale for fertilizer, 


A NEW 6-CYLINDER, 114-TON TRUCK 
The Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich 
902. has announced a new 1%-ton, 6-cylinder 
Speed Wagon equipped with a Gold Crown 
engine developing 68 brake horsepower at 2.800 
rpm. Complete information regarding this new 
truck, which is priced well below $1,000, may b 
secured direct from the Reo Motor Car Co 


A NEW 2-TON ALL-PURPOSE TRUCK 

Complete information regarding the Fed 
903. eral Model G5 2-ton motor truck, priced to 

sell under $1,000, the standard chassis of 
which weighs 3,800 pounds and carries a total 
allowable weight of 11,500 pounds and _ is 
equipped with a six-cylinder L-head engine. de 
veloping 72 horsepower, may be secured from 


the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich 


A HANDBOOK OF THE AMMONIA- 
CHLORINE PROCESS 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc... manufacturers 
904, of chlorine and ammonia control apparatus 

Newark, N. J., will be pleased to send a 
copy of its new handbook of the ammonia-chlo 
rine process as employed in water-works practice 
containing twenty-eight 6 x 9-inch pages of valu 
able information on the history, chemistry, pur 
pose and successes of the process, to any water 
works official interested. 


A MOTOR SICKLE HIGHWAY 
MOWER 

The Rawls Mfg. Co., 
905. pleased to send its literature on the new 

Rawls motor sickle highway mower Type 
31, which is the product of the cooperative as 
sistance of many highway officials in the United 
States and other countries over a period 
to any one interested. 


Streator, will be 


of years, 


75-GALLON ASPHALT DISTRIBUTOR 


A small distributor with | 
906. ment and a power air compres vith 

i capacity of «9 gallon “ i 
larly adaptable to small penetratior 
ters and at the end of bridge slabs and for main 
tenance work, is described in the t f 
Littleford Bros., 500 E. Pearl 
Ohio 


A NEW CONCRETE DUPLEX 
FILTER BOTTOM 


The F. B, Leopold Co., Inc 422) First 
907. Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently ed 
1 bulletin fully describing its new concrete 


duplex filter bottom for rapid sand water filter 
Copies of this illustrated bulletin may be 
cured by any water-works officials and operators 
interested in improving the manifold and lateral 
systems in water filters 


A CORROSION-PROOF EXHAUST 
WASHER AND SILENCER 

The new Maxim exhaust washer and <i 
908. lencer Model EW for gas, gasoline ind 

diesel engines in sizes from 2-inch to 18 
inch inclusive have been announced by the 
Maxim Silencer Company, Hartford, Conn.. as a 
moans of reducing the noise and dirt particularly 
from the exhaust of diesel engines used in mu 
nicipal power plants or as the prime mover ot 
eranes, draglines and shovels 


SPACE-SAVING AUTOMATIC 
BLEACHERS FOR GYMNASIUMS 
Section 2200 of the catalog of \ G 
909, Spalding & Bros Chicopre Ma 
scribes the Spalding space-saving automatic 


bleachers consisting of sloping steel beat 


rollers at the end carrving the seat ind 
rest, all of which are raised and lowered readil 
to swing up and back against the wa 
leaving the floor space clear 


HYDRAULIC PUMP FOR HANDLING 
CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS 


Complete information regarding Reo 
910. hydraulie booster pump tor imyjeectin 
rine, soda-ash, and alum selutions inte raw 


ind filtered water, and built 
dling the particular type of solution requ 
may be secured from the Ross Valve Mi ( 


Inc., Trov. N. Y 


LOW-BED, FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE 
TRUCK 
Complete information reg 
911. Jow-bed front-wheel-drive truck now being 
made by the Four-Wheel-Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., which is particularly suit 
ible for garbage and ash collection purposes, may 
be obtained by writing to the company 


irding the 5-ton 


Tae AmerRIcAN Crty MAGAZINE 


Return this coupon and you will receive the catalogs 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I am interested in receiving the catalogs mentioned in Items Nos. . 


. 


requested 
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A BULLETIN ON MAIN-LINE 
WATER METERS 
R. W. Sparling. 945-51 N. Main St.. Los 
912. Angeles, Calif., has published Bulletin 301 
which gives an unusually complete descrip 
tion and illustrations of the Sparling main line 
water meter, with the details of installation, in 
dications of the ready adaptation of the meter to 
existing pipe lines, a complete easily read chart 
showing the accuracy of Sparling meter the 
loss-of-head at all flows, the various types of 
rate-of-flow indicators, totalizing recorters, and 
remote recorders 


A TRACTOR-MOUNTED AIR 
COMPRESSOR 

4 640-cubic-foot air-cooled air compressor 
913, mounted on a Model 80 Cletrae tractor in 

such a way as not to interfere with the 
drawbar work of the tractor has been announced 
by the Davey Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio, which 
will be pleased to send a complete description of 
the combined unit 


ATTACHMENT ELIMINATES 
WASHBOARDS 
The Caterpillar Tractor Co.. Peoria, HL, 
914, has announced another highway mainte 
nance engineering achievement in the mul 


tiple-blade arrangement fer auto patrols The 
multiple-blade attachment is designed to cover 
i swath equivalent to that obtained by the use of 
i standard 12-foot blade, and it cuts out the 
washbeards, planing the surface to a smooth 
grade and then troweling the loose gravel uni- 
formly back over the surface, leaving no wind- 
row 


A HANDY UTILITY CRANE 

A new pictorial bulletin has just been is 
915. sued by the Bueyrus-Erie Co., describing 

ind illustrating the many uses of the 
Loadmaster, a handy utility erane Any of our 
readers interested in material-handling problems 
such as the moving of pipe, stone, transformers 
and other materials in a municipal yard or to 
manholes and trenches, may obtain a copy of this 
bulletin by addressing the Bueyrus-Erie Co., 
Dept. L-90, S. Milwaukee, Wis., and mention 
ing Tue American Cry 


A NEW 32-PAGE TRACTOR CATALOG 

Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis.. has re 
916, leased an attractive 32-page catalog which 

describes in detail the new Allis-Chalmers 
Model track-type tractor. The general plan 
of the catalog is te cover one outstanding feature 
of the tractor on each page by means of a large 
illustration and brief copy Copies of the new 
catalog can be obtained by writing to the Trac 


' Division Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


WATER METERS MUST BE GOOD 

There is a new necessity for water-meter 
917. quality, what with the increasing munici 

pal tax rate and revenues all pledged to 
meet other needs Just how Niagara and Amer 
ican water meters fit into this picture in insur 
ing full revenue to the Water Department is told 
in the literature of the Buffalo Meter Co., 2902 
Main St.. Buffalo, N 


MAKING TRAFFIC SAFE BY 
STREET LIGHTING 
Can you see reugh paving beyond your 
918. headlights?” is a question asked by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa If there is any doubt as to how 
raffie arteries should be lighted, dim your 
headlights and drive along a main thoroughfare 


well ft 


Can vou clearly see pedestrians crossing the 
street a block away If you can't, the street is 
not properly lighted Westinghouse will g'adly 
nd literature on proper street lighting to any 
interested municipal officials or civie bodies 


ALL WATER LIKE MOUNTAIN 
SPRING WATER 

Today the consumer takes the purity of 
919, his water as a matter of course, but he 

wants it palatable and without taste 
Powdered Hydrodarce, an activated carbon manu 
factured expressly for water purification makes 
ill water like mountain spring water. Complete 
information may be secured from the Interna 
tional Filter Co.. 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


LOOK OVER THESE NEW CATALOGS 


CORRECT STREET-LIGHTING 
GLASSWARE 

Much of the effectiveness of street lighting 
920. depends on correctly designed globes 

glassware that gives proper diffusion 
Gleason-Tiebout glassware, which is scientifically 
designed for the specific requirements of each 
street, is described in the literature of the Glea 
son-Tiebout Glass Co., 99 Commercial St.. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


DON’T LOSE YOUR WATER 
REVENUE 

Are you getting all possible water revenue? 
921. Are you metered properly on all services? 

Unless you are certain, you should inves- 
gate Trident and Lambert water meters, which 
ire described in full in the literature of the 
Neptune Meter Co. and Thomson Meter Corp,, 
50 E. 42nd St., New York, 


A FOLDING TRAFFIC SIGN 

The A-B-C Traffic Signal Co., Coal Ex- 
922. change Bldg., Scranton, Pa., will be pleased 

to send its folder describing the A-B-C 
school zone trafic signal, which calls for a full 
stop during the time that such trafic regulations 
are necessary, and when folded up merely calls 
ittention to the necessity for continuous care by 
motor drivers, 


THE SERVICE OF INGOT IRON PIPE 
2-page illustrated booklet entitled 
923. “Long Service from Armco Ingot Iron 

Pipe” has recently been issued, giving 
valuable information regarding spiral-welded 8- 
to 20-inch pipe, straight seam welded 20- to 95- 
inch pipe, riveted 30- to 9-inch pipe, and lock 
bar 20- to 72-inch pipe. Copies of this booklet 
may be secured from the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


A SPECIAL SIDE-DUMP BODY 

Model 36 UB side-dump hoist with Type 
924, 459 1%-2-cubic-yard body which can be 

used to haul materials, and also with the 
sides removed and tailgate flat used as a flat-bed 
truck, is described in detail in Form HB-S14 
issued by the St, Paul Hydraulic Hoist Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


SAVING WITH THE TWO-MAIN 
SYSTEM 
\ brochure entitled “The Two-Main Sys- 
925. tem of Water and Gas Distribution,” dis- 
cussing among other things the saving in 
cost of street openings and in service mainte- 
nance, is distributed free by The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Assn., Thomas F, Wolfe, Research En- 


gineer, 309 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFE AND PERMANENT PLAY- 
GROUND APPARATUS 
EverWear playground and water apparatus, 
926, which is a recognized standard of safe and 
permanent value for the p'ayground and 
the swimming place, is described in the new 
catalog of The EverWear Mfg Co... Box 103. 
Springfield, Ohio 


AN ALL-STEEL SLEEVE PIPE 
COUPLING 
The Dayton No. 5 all-steel sleeve for water 
927. pipes. made in sizes 55g to 24 inches di- 
ameter and from 16 to 48 inches in length, 
is described in detail in the literature of The 
Dayton Pipe Coupling Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


STREET LIGHTING INCREASES 
BUSINESS 

Adequate street lighting directly promotes 
928, retail business Modern merchants will 

find that the attraction of bright lights is 
reflected in more customers and larger receipts 
\ complete report on this and other values of 
street lighting may be secured direct from the 
Lighting Division, General Electric Co., Schenec- 


tady, N 


MAKE EVERY DRINK A 
SANITARY ONE 
The Vertico-Slant bubbler drinking 
929, fountain is strictly sanitary in that the 


lips cannot touch the nozzle, and therefore 
the stream cannot become contaminated. A cata- 
log showing various types of this fountain may 


be secured from the Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co, 
145 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


A SELF-ILLUMINATING Hyp; ANI 
The Ludlow Diamond self-illun 

930. drant is described In a new 
folder which will be sent fre 


terested officials by the Ludlow Valve 
Troy, N. Y. 


SUBMACHINE GUNS FOR POL icp 


Full information regarding Tho 
931. machine guns or semi-automati: 

which are used effectively 
armored-car companies and_ state 
and which can be fired effectively 
single-shot gun or as a full automati: 
a special mount on a motoreyele sid 
described in illustrated literature whi 
secured from Federal Laboratories, | 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


STREETS THAT ARE AN ASSE4 

Dusty roads, and streets filled 
932. and pot-holes, are a liability wi 

the prestige of a community, R 
with Trinidad Lake asphalt laid over 
worn road produces a new street which 
set to the community. Complete 
about resurfacing may be secured f; 
Barber Asphalt Co., 1600 Arch St.. Phil 


NURSERY STOCK FOR SHADE TREE 
COMMISSIONS 

Shade tree commissions, park su; 

933. dents and other municipal officials ; 
get in touch with Naperville Nurse 

Naperville, Ill., when desiring hardy transplant: 

ornamentals, native plant materials, trees 

greens, shrubs, perennials and rock 

plants. 


A VALVE WITH DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURE 
The Eddy valve. which has a number 
934, distinctive features which it will pay 
water-works man to study. is described 
detail in the literature of the Eddy Valve ( 
Waterford, N. Y. One of the features } 
the gates are free to revolve on the trunn 
as not always to seat in the same position 


DON’T TOLERATE ROAD DUST 


Don’t ask the public to tolerate blir 


935. germ-laden road dust when clean. odorles: 
non-tracking calcium chloride ends 
dust nuisance quickly Any official interested 


the calcium chloride method of dust contri 
secure complete literature from the { 
members of the Calcium Chloride Asso 
Michigan Alkali Co.. 10 E. 40th St.. New 
The Dow Chemica! Co... Midland. Mich.: The 
lumbia Alkali Corp. Barberton, ar 
Solvay Sales Corp.. 61 Broadway, New York 


THE GOBLINS OF CLOGGED MAINs 
It is true, “The goblins will get 
936. you don't watch out,” referring part 

larly to the goblins of foolish fears 
false economy which keeps you from insistir 
that your water mains be cleaned. Hundre 
cities have used The National Method of water 
main cleaning and know its economy. Lit 
ture showing how The National Method 
worked out in hundred of cities all over 
United States will be sent promptly on 
by the National Water Main Cleaning ( 
Church St... New York. 


ASPHALT PLANK FOR BRIDGES 


Servicised fibrated asphalt plank is giving 

937. service in hundreds of first-class t 
tions on bridges and for industrial fl 

Prices and further information may b 

from Servicised Products Corp., 6051 W 

St.. Chicago, Hl. 


SELECTED ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
FOR ROAD WORK 


Specifications of various aspha!t pr 
938, for special road work, and all part 

regarding their use, may be secure 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York. In 2 
Broadway, New York This includes cu k 
asphalt. binders. paving asphalt, cold pat 
terial, refined aspha!t for sheet asp'a't | 
joint fillers and waterproofing asphalt 
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Belmont Tries Both Municipal and 
Contract Garbage Collection 


HE town of Belmont, like many other municipalities, 
has been confronted with ills resulting from so- 
called “growing pains.” and, among other insistent 
problems, has been forced to study seriously the collection 
and disposal of garbage. While this problem is consid- 
cred to have been solved satisfactorily for the present, 
Belmont, like most other thickly settled communities in 
Greater Boston, must consider the existing arrangements 
only temporary, subjects to changes at almost any moment. 

For many years the accepted practice was to place a 
fixed-sum contract for the collection and disposal of gar- 
hage, the contractor to collect with his own equipment and 
remove all garbage from the town. Invariably the gar- 
hage was used for hog-feed on farms in adjoining towns. 
Then came a period of unsatisfactory service which re- 
sulted in the collection of the garbage by the municipality, 
its sale at a transfer station to a contractor, who purchased 
the garbage and removed it from town, still for hog-feed- 
ing. Unreasonably high collection costs subsequently 
brought about a return to the contract system of collection 
and disposal. The work has always been under the su- 
pervision of the local Board of Health, and the cost has 
been met from the general tax. 


Early History of the System 


The collection and disposal of garbage was first under- 
taken as a municipal problem in 1898. It is supposed that 
prior to this the usual hit-or-miss methods of private col- 
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GARBAGE-COLLECTING VEHICLE, BELMONT, 
MASS., PRIOR TO 1929 


By DANA M. WOOD 


Member, Board of Health 
Belmont, Mass. 


lectors and disposal by individual householders were in 
effect. 

Beginning May 1, 1921. a new contract was awarded for 
the collection and disposal of garbage. which marked 
the first substantial increase in the cost of doing the work, 
the price being $1,350 for one year, plus the garbage col- 
lected. 
und because he soon found that he had made too low a 
bid, the unsatisfactory and 
plaints were general. At the recommendation of the Board 
of Health, the town voted in March, 1922, in favor of 
municipal collections. 


Because the contractor was new at the business, 


service became very com- 


At the same town meeting the 
writer was elected a member of the Board, and since that 
time he has been keenly interested in the problems con- 
nected with the handling of garbage. 

Beginning May 1, 1922, garbage was collected by town 
employees and equipment, and was sold under a three-year 
contract for $1,400 annually at a transfer station in Bel- 
mont; the garbage was transported to the neighboring town 
of Lexington and there used for hog-feeding as formerly. 
No record was kept of the amount collected, but it was 
estimated to have varied from 10 to 18 cord-feet per day. 

The initial equipment consisted of one two-horse gar- 


bage wagon of 2.4 cubic yards capacity, a second similar 


GARBAGE-COLLECTING 
BELMONT, MASS 


VEHICLE NOW 
(1932) 


USED, 


47 
‘ 
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In 1923 a third similar unit 
In 1924 

Ford truck with a 1.5-cubie-yard garbage body was 
added. Because of lack of stable facilities, it was neces- 
sary to hire, instead of owning, two of the teams of horses. 


unit being added in June. 
was added, having a capacity of 3.55 cubic yards. 


\ temporary transfer station was built, initially con- 
sisting of a large storage box with covers, placed on tim- 
her supports, and so located that incoming garbage was 
unloaded on an upper level into the box. A roadway at 
a lower level permitted the contractor's vehicles to be 
backed under the storage box, and the latter unloaded into 
them. A design for a permanent transfer station was de- 
veloped, but owing to the possibility that the town might 
sell the proposed site, the station was never built. 

In 19214 a questionnaire was sent out to numerous mu- 
nicipalities to obtain their costs and certain other data 
Based 
upon studies of our own methods, and confirmed by a 
study of returns covering thirty-five municipalities, the 
conclusion was reached that municipal collection in Bel- 
mont was costing 


vertaining to garbage collection and disposal. 
garbag 


too much, although the service had 


greatly reduced the number of complaints. 


Furthermore, 
the cost of additional collecting equipment, and the con- 
struction of a permanent transfer station, would result in 
considerably more expense during the next few years, to 
say nothing of the public opposition to a suitably located 
transfer station. The Board therefore recommended to the 
town meeting of March, 1925, that a return be made to 
the contract method of collecting. 


BOARD OF HEALTH 
BELMONT, 
MASS 


Violation of Board of Health 
Garbage Regulations 


LOCATION___ DATE 


Your attention is called to the following item or items checked 


below :— 

Garbage Can of insufficient size. 
Garbage Can uncovered. 
Garbage Can inaccessible. 

Garbage Can of improper construction. 


Improper material placed in can. 


(OVER) 


BOARD OF HEALTH RECORD 


LOCATION DATE 


Garbage Can of insufficient size. 
Garbage Can uncovered. 

Garbage Can inaccessible. 

Garbage Can of improper construction. 


Improper material placed in can. 


Ist Notice 


2nd Notice 


Corrected 


COMPLAINT CARD USED BY COLLECTORS 


AMERICAN CITY for AUGUST, 


1932 


Date 


Vehicle No. 
FULL? 
Driver’s Signature 


Checker’s Signature 


Vehicle No. 


FULL? 


Driver’s Signature 


Checker’s Signature 


ink CritCnktRS LAG OF 


LOAD OF GARBAGE COLLECTED 


RECORD 


EACH 


Contract Collection Resumed 


Since May 1, 1925, garbage has been collected by con- 
tract as formerly, the payment, however, being on a unit 
instead of a lump-sum basis, as being fairer to both par- 
ties. The contractor receives an impetus to collect all the 
garbage he can and is furthermore protected against un- 
certainties due to growth of the community. The town 
pays in proportion to the service received. The contract 
has been carefully worked out to cover the matter of 
complaints, and even provides for such scientific studies as 
may be desired by the Board. 

The current depression shows the need of including a 
sliding scale of values of garbage to the contractor based 
upon market prices for hogs. Our next contract will prob- 
ably include such a sliding scale, thereby eliminating as 
many of the gambles as possible for both contracting 
parties. The first price was $2.25 per cubic yard collected 
and removed from the town until May 1, 1927, when it 
was reduced through competition to $1.97 per cubic yard. 
with a further reduction on May 1, 1931, to $1.435 per 
cubic yard. A checker employed by the town keeps a 
record of each load on a card, the men being under orders 


| 

Date 
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ilect until they have a full or heaped load. The 
les are all numbered, and: their cubic contents are 
» from measurements. The contractor, W. G. Potter. 
~alnut Street, Lexington, is giving excellent service. 
der the present plans, the contractor pays his men 


1c basis of one load collected each day, so planning his 
ing as to make a normal day’s work for each. The 
can start as early as they wish and can have for their 
| purposes the remainder of the day after their return. 


for any reason, the contractor wishes to collect more 

ave, the men are requested to bring in a second load 
d are paid as for another day’s work. The usual wage 
28 to $30 per week. The result is that the men may fre- 
ently be seen collecting as early as six o'clock in the 
orning and are always hustling to get their load. 


The Change to Motorized Collection 


(he hauling distance from the farm to the center of 
Belmont is about two miles, and the average travel of col- 
lecting units in town is about 3! miles, making the total 
mileage for a round trip about 7! miles. At first most 
of the vehicles used were horse-drawn, and, according to 
the contractor, it required from 3 to 4 hours to gather a 
load, and from 4 to 5 hours to make a round trip, 34-hour 
to unload. and 14-hour to put up horses, 14-hour being 
required in the morning for feed and care of horses. 
Thus a normal collection required from 5! to 6! hours, 
hut the time may be longer because of weather conditions, 
delays, and speed of the workers. 

\ truck and five double teams were first put in use, 
the capacities being 5.2, 3.5, 4.2, 4.6, 4.7 and 4.8 cubic 
yards respectively, or a total capacity of 27.0 cubic yards 
for all six vehicles, equivalent to 1.65 cubic yards per 
1.000 population. Gradually horse-drawn vehicles were 
abandoned in favor of motor trucks. Those now in use 
have box bodies, rectangular in shape, 12 feet 6 inches 
long by 6 feet 6 inches wide, with 23-inch sides, or 5.8 
cubic-yard capacity when level, Each truck has a driver, 
and two, occasionally three, collectors. 

The Board cooperates with the contractor through occa- 
sional conferences. Schemes have been developed for 
handling the householder problem, to protect the contrac- 
tor as well as the householder against abuses. A card 
system covering infringement of regulations has been 
adopted, herewith reproduced, which permits complaints 
from both the contractor and the householder. The con- 
tractor obligates himself under his contract to make special 
trips to handle complaints. 

Occasionally checks are made by an independent in- 
spector to observe the methods followed, and to prevent 
graft of any kind. A house-to-house canvass of conditions 
was once made and householders were interviewed regard- 
ing the service. The investigation required 16 days, and 
4,580 calls were made. The size and type of householders’ 
garbage cans were found to be a cause of many complaints. 


Results of the Survey 


In about 20 per cent of the two- and three-family houses 
visited, the size and number of cans were insufficient for 
normal requirements and might easily cause complaints 
by the householders of insufficient frequency of collection. 
The average size of container in two-family tenements 
was found to be five gallons for each household, having an 
average of four persons per family. Single-family houses 
averaged ten-gallon containers, families of the better type 
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quite generally using the underground can. These families 
averaged five per household. The inspection further 
showed types of containers varying from standard makes 
to uncovered nail kegs; many cans were found rusted out, 
and in many instances covers were missing. 

Concrete containers sunk in the ground and with remoy 
able pails are preferred by the contractor. The top of the 
concrete container should be set not less than 2 inches 
above the ground surface, to prevent water and melting 
snow from entering, and effort should always be made to 
prevent drainage from getting in. These containers are 
warmer in the winter, retarding the freezing of the gai 
hage: and are cooler in summer, keeping the garbage 
in fresher condition. 


Recent Statistics 


A summary of the cost of collecting and disposing of 
Belmont’s garbage during recent years is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 

AMOUNT AND COST OF GARBAGE COLLECTED AND REMOVED 
1926 1927 1928 1929 

Population as of July 1 16,340 17,201 18,061 18,922 
Tons per working day 
Cubic yards per working day. 
Cubie feet per 1,000 population 

per day 
Pounds per capita per year 
Pounds per 1,000 population per 

day 

ost per cord-foot 

ost per cubic yard 

‘ost per net ton 

‘ost per capita 


Nore ‘ord-feet and cubic yards computed from measured dimer f I 


eact icl 
Each load checked by an inspector en ployed by Board of alth Tonnage estimated b 
assuming weight of garbage at 40 pounds per cubic feet, al 


occasional tests show it to 
vary from 21 to 50 pounds 


Since May 1, 1929, the contractor has been required to 
make at least two collections per week from all residences 
throughout the year, and daily collections from those 
stores producing a considerable amount of garbage. 


A Discussion of Hog-Feeding 


By far the most common method of disposal in the 
metropolitan areas of large Massachusetts cities, and in- 
deed in some of the cities themselves, is hog-feeding. This 
is considered by the average community a very satisfae- 
tory method so long as the hog farm is located in the 
next municipality. There is a strong tendency to incorpo- 
rate in town by-laws a regulation against hog-raising ex- 
cept by special permit. In this way, hog-raising may be 
permitted in remote localities until the growth of the muni- 
cipality forces the business to more distant points. The 
transportation problem will thus become more and more 
important until cost will bring about serious consideration 
of other ty pes of disposal. 

Some of the advantages of disposal by hog-feeding are: 

1. The food values in the garbage are utilized, which 
is desirable for economic reasons, 

2. Seasonal and annual fluctuations in the amount of 
garbage can be compensated for by increasing or decreas- 
ing the size of the herd, thereby requiring less permanent 
investment of a fixed amount of capital in the plant. 

3. Refuse from hog feed may be buried to form a com- 
post for fertilizing purposes, which has an economic value. 

Some of the disadvantages of this method of disposal 
are: 

i. Incomplete consumption, sometimes involving incin- 
eration of portions rejected by the hogs. 

2. Difficulty of delivering the garbage in a sufficiently 
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tresh condition, perhaps forcing more frequent collections 
than are economical. 

3. Neighborhood nuisances resulting from lack of sani- 
tary methods used. 

1. Introduction of hog cholera (in herds that are not 
immunized) through the feed, and resultant mortality of 
the herd. Foreign materials found in the usual garbage 
collected may injure the herd. 

One hundred hogs will consume about one ton of gar- 
hage per day. Therefore about 4.75 cubic yards per day 
will raise 150 hogs to maturity. 

The local value of garbage for hog-feed during the last 
few years, while variable with the price for hogs and other 
factors, may be roughly estimated from our experience in 
Belmont to be from $0.42 to $1.27 per cubic yard, and 
$0.78 to $2.34 per net ton, 

It is evident that the service rendered in Belmont has 


ereatly improved at decreased costs by returning to the 


Mid-Hudson Bridge Billboard Case Reversed 


contract basis of collection. Comparisons with costs jp 
other municipalities do not indicate that Belmont is | ying 
too much for the service rendered, but rather that the costs 
are fair, alike to the town and to the contractor. This jp. 
crease in efficiency of collection is attributed largely to 
the form of contract. 

Our experience indicates that there is no precise method 
of determining the amount of garbage collected, but yol. 
umetric measurement of a box or body of known dimen. 
sions when filled at level is the best. If it is heaped, even 
to fixed marks, the amount of compacting, and hence the 
true volume as well as the weight, varies considerably. 
The weight is also affected by the seasonal variations jp 
the character of the garbage. The amount of garbage 
which can be loaded on a long, wide body of relatively 
shallow depth is quite different from that which can be 
loaded in a vehicle of exactly the same cubie contents but 
short and narrow with correspondingly greater depth. 


New York Court of Appeals Upholds Erection of Screen to 


Y its decision on July 19 in Perlmutter v. Greene, the 
New York Court of Appeals administers one more cut 
to the outdoor advertising men’s claim that the right to 

shout at people upon the public highway with a billboard is 
one of the constitutional attributes of the ownership of pri- 
vate property. Incidentally the Court declares its concurrence 
in the popular judgment by referring to a billboard as a 
“quasi-nuisance.” 

In 1930, Perlmutter, a furniture dealer of Poughkeepsie. 
N. Y., leased private land near the Poughkeepsie end of the 
new Mid-Hudsor Bridge and started to erect a large billboard 
to advertise his business. Thereupon Colonel Frederick 
Stuart Greene, Superintendent of Public Works of the state. 
started to erect a lattice or screen on state land in front of 
the billboard in order to cut off a view of the board from 
motorists crossing the bridge, and thus make the board value- 
less. 

Justice Bleakley of the Supreme Court granted an injune- 
tion against the erection of the screen, holding that the state 
had no “right te build screens along its highways, thus shut- 
ting out the view of adjacent owners or the view of travelers 
upon the highway of adjacent property, unless the screens 
are erected in furtherance of a highway purpose.” He re- 
fused to find that the screen had a highway purpose, holding 
that the claim of the state that the billboard would be a dis- 
traction at a dangerous traffic spot was an afterthought, and 
that the real purpose was esthetic. He argued that if the state 
might erect a screen in this instance, “it might be done in 
every instance where the Superintendent reached the conclu- 
sion that a particular type or form of building attracted the 
attention of motorists.” (140 N. Y. Mise. Reports, 42.) 

The Appellate Division (234 App. Div. 896) in a brief 
memorandum, by a vote of three to two, sustained the Court 
below. saying in effect that while state officials might erect 
directional and traffic signs even though they obscured adver- 
tising signs. they might not erect a screen merely to blanket 
a lawful sign. “The purpose of the defendants, if carried out, 
is to prevent a lawful use of private property.” 

Just as Justice Bleakley below had thrown in a dictum to 
the effect that it would take a constitutional amendment to 
deal with the billboard evil, the Appeliate Division majority 


Blanket Sign Near Bridge Approach 


threw in a dictum that even if the offending sign were a nui 
sance or were otherwise illegal, “that situation would have to 
be reached by other means” than the one used here by the 
state. 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals, now rendered | 
Chief Judge Pound and concurred in by all the Court, seems 
to sweep away completely the reasons thus adduced to para- 
lyze the hand of the State Superintendent. In dismissing the 
furniture man’s case and in sustaining the right of the Super- 
intendent of Public Works to erect the screen, Judge Pound 
says: 


“He may act reasonably in his discretion for the benefit of public travel 
in screening a billboard at a dangerous curve when by its enormity such 
a structure may divert the attention of the motorist from the road. He 
then interferes with no property right of the adjacent owner and he 
should not be interfered with by the courts. If, incidentally, the approach 
of the road is improved by shutting off the view of the billboard, so much 
the better. We deal with the act and not the motive. An act, lawful in 
itself and not done with malice, will not be restrained, nor will the courts 
assume the management and control of state highways. * * * If the 
Superintendent desires to shield the travelers from obnoxious sights of 
public nuisances or quasi-nuisances by the erection of screens more pleas 
ing to the eye, he still acts within his jurisdiction. He aims to make the 
highway free from sights which would offend the public, No adjacent 
owner has the vested right to be seen from the street in his backyard 
privacy. Again, if the purpose is to shut out from view scenes which 
might distract the attention of the driver of a car, the Superintendent may 
aim to make the highway safer for those who use it by erecting screens 
to keep the eye of the driver on the road as he erects barriers to keep the 
ear on the road on dangerous curves.” 


Of the esthetic side of the question Judge Pound wrote: 


“Beauty may not be a queen, but she is not an outcast beyond the pale 
of protection or respect She may at least shelter herself under the wing 
of safety, morality or decency. It is, however, needless for the decision 
of the case to limit her sphere of influence.” 


The right of the state official thus established recalls the 
delightful picture published some months ago in the Roadside 
Bulletin issued by the American Nature Association for the 
National Council for Protection of Roadside Beauty. where a 
private owner, incensed at the erection of a huge advertise 
ment by a neighbor in such a manner as to be read across 
the private owner’s land, advertised his sentiments and 
blanketed the board with a canvas sign reading, “I favor 
products not advertised on the landscape.” As a result of 
the New York decision, the effort of highway superintendents 
to take the profit out of offending rural billboards by the 
planting of trees in front of them, is likely to be stimulated. 

ALBERT S. BARD 
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Political Utopia 


By A. ROWDEN KING 


SCANT fifteen miles west of New York's City Hall 
A stands the newly built Borough Hall of Glen Ridge, 
N. J. The home-citizens of the borough are almost 
entirely business-citizens of the big city, yet around the 
Glen Ridge Borough Hall* there is such a startling ab- 
sence of wire-pulling and discord that the 7,365 residents 
have reason to congratulate themselves that their homes, if 
not their offices, are in the more Utopian of the two mu- 
nicipalities. 

This fine building contains no door marked “Mayor's 
Office.” under the typical Glen Ridgian idea that no mayor 
of the borough need have any secrets, so far as his public 
office is concerned, and that therefore a private office for 
the mayor would be quite superfluous. 

Despite its proximity to the city, Glen Ridge boasts of 
not having a single apartment house. It has a strictly 
segregated business section—and a very small one at 
that. Time and time again, its citizens have combined 
financially to buy up property and thus keep out possible 
undesirable elements. And the public school system of 
Glen Ridge is acknowledged by the state to be one of the 
finest in New Jersey. 

The mayor and councilmen of Glen Ridge receive the 
same munificent municipal salary, namely, $0 per annum. 
That is probably Reason One for the absence of politics. 

Reason Two is the unique manner of making nomina- 
tions for office. Every organization in town—the Women’s 
Club, the Men’s Forum, the Home and School Association, 
and the rest—has representatives on the Civic Conference 
Committee. Selection for office by the Committee is tanta- 
mount to election, since its candidates’ names appear in all 
columns on the Election Day ballot. Glen Ridge knows 


See the front cover of this issue for views of the Municipal Building 
and the concrete bridge over the Glen. 
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No Ballot-Box Contests 
in Local Affairs 
An Active Home Owners’ Association 
and Successful 


Unemployment Relief Activities 


nor Democrat nor Republican at the polls where local 
affairs are concerned. 


And Reason Three 


is the fact that the borough is still small enough and 


perhaps the most important of all 


enthusiastic enough for its citizens to take genuine pride 
in its civic affairs—the sort of pride which used to be chat 


acteristic of the average New England town. 
Intelligent Publicity by Home Owners 


One evidence of this is the Glen Ridge Home Owners’ 
Association, an organization open to all property own 
ers and citizens, which successfully leads local enthusiasm 
along important avenues, for the benefit of the whole 
borough. This organization, first of all, goes far toward 
stabilizing Glen Ridge real estate values by fostering and 
maintaining an active and healthy interest in Glen Ridge 
asa good place in which to live. 

It “publicizes” the borough in the press, seeing to it 
that news which reflects the attractions of the place gets 
into print. It regularly sends news releases to metropoli 
tan papers that do not directly cover the locality: it co 
operates with the reporters of those papers that do 

Recently, it conducted a prize contest in which more 
than 700 Glen Ridge school children, with the open co 
operation and help of their parents (this feature to awaken 
the enthusiasm of the latter) submitted compositions 0 


the advantages of living in Glen Ridge. The Associatio 
is now preparing a handsome illustrated book on this sul) 


ject, which will be placed in the hands of those known ‘o 


be considering the borough for their homes. The orca: 


ization is most active in tax-reduction efforts. 
On a the 


June. Association 


evening in 


recent balmy 
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NOT DEEP IN THE ADIRONDACKS, BUT WITHIN A STONE’S THROW OF THE LACKAWANNA STATION, IN 


GLEN PARK, 


GLEN RIDGE 


A beauty-spot recently improved by the unemployed be 


played host at the largest gathering of people ever held 
in the borough, in order to dedicate the new Glen Park, 
which has been created as the result of the efforts of so- 
called white-collar workers from the ranks of the local un- 
employed. 


Expert Unemployment Relief 


This spring, under the able direction of Ernest Bridge, 
who served entirely without remuneration, unemployed 
tackled the job of installing an underground fire-alarm 
cable, with an appropriation based on the lowest estimate 
submitted by contractors, namely, $11,400. When they 
finished, they had installed a cable of 50 per cent extra 
capacity, enough to take care of future police and other 
needs, at a cost under $6,000. The rental saved on the 
telephone company’s fire-alarm pull-boxes, formerly used, 
will now more than pay the interest on this charge. The 
$5,400 balance was diverted to other channels of need. 
The fire-alarm cable was only one of twenty-five public 
improvements put through in Glen Ridge this spring. 

A most interesting chapter of Glen Ridge’s unemploy- 
ment relief has been in connection with work done for 
private householders. Every type of activity, from ex- 
cavating to the finest cabinet work, is performed. Building 
plans have been furnished; expert engineering advice has 
been provided. The total billing under this head from 
March 15 to July 1, 1932, exceeded $4,500. 

* See also “Getting Down to Brass Tacks in Securing Jobs for the 


Unemployed,” by Frank E. Barrows, in Tue American Crry, March, 1931, 
page 142 


Liability Insurance for Unemployed 
Workers 


To facilitate matters, the Glen Ridge Committee on Un- 
employment was temporarily capitalized at $600, with 
Mr. Bridge as Director. Using this money, the men work- 
ing under the Committee were fully insured against ac- 
cidents. Circulars were sent to every home, listing the 
hundred or more services which the Committee was in a 
position to supply. And so efficiently has this activity 
been supervised that, at the suspension of work for the 
summer, recently, the entire capital was returned to the 
donors and a small balance was contributed to relief. 


RESIDENTIAL SUPER-BLOCKS 
HE benefits of replatting for larger residential blocks 
was pointed out at the recent annual convention of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, in Cincin- 
nati, by Leonard P. Reaume, of Detroit, Mich., former Presi- 
dent of the Association. He said in part: 

“IT have in mind making residential blocks two blocks wide 
and two blocks long, thus eliminating one street each way. 
This would make it possible to provide a beautiful play- 
ground for the garden side of the residences built on these 
properties. . . . 

“The economy resulting from cutting off one-half of the 
street’s improvements in a subdivision, plus the added price 
that could be secured for the residential lots offered in such 
blocks, would, in my judgment, produce the same net result 
that is now obtained by offering much smaller lots at tle 


prevailing low prices.” 
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By F. D. WOODRUFF 


(ssistant Superintendent of Maintenance, 
New Jersey State Highway Department 


YHE military, industrial, commercial, educational and 
recreational value of the modern highway is, with- 
out doubt, almost beyond our calculations. These 

large investments in highway construction must be prop- 
erly protected. This protection is secured only through 
intensive and direct maintenance, including not only rou- 
tine care, but also control over the restoration of utility 
openings and repairs to unforeseen failures in existing 
high-type pavements. Principal among the pavements to 
be maintained are those composed of portland cement con- 


crete. 
The Repair Problem 


Repairs of portland cement concrete pavements on our 
modern through highway require a working control, not 
only of the methods to be employed, but also of the va- 
rious aggregates, water content, and admixtures, if used, as 
well. Because of the many unusual factors involved, no 
specific laboratory supervision can be expected. Traffic 
conditions, time element, unskilled workmen, and other 
unavoidable conditions make it essential that a few simple 
rules be fixed in order that the very earliest high strength 
be obtained in the repair of these pavements. It is the 
rule that newly constructed concrete pavements must be 
cured for a considerable period before such pavements 
are subjected to heavy traffic. It is quite evident that it 
would be extremely disadvantageous to close any modern 
heavy traffic highway for a comparatively long period for 
the purpose of curing the restoration of a utility opening 
or repairs to miscellaneous failures. 

The necessity of maintaining expensive and in many 
cases dangerous detours, and the disturbance to through 
traflic, may be almost completely eliminated by the de- 
velopment of high early strength methods. Higher 
strengths at 28 days mean corresponding higher strengths 
at the shorter time period. The curing time, when proper 
control is exerted, can be reduced to 18 or 24 hours, and 
even under strikingly adverse conditions to not in excess 
of 72 hours, atmospheric and temperature elements being 
given due consideration. Where patches are to be opened 
to traffic in 18 hours, conditions must be almost ideal, 
workmanship must be of the best, and accelerating admix- 
tures must be employed generally. Surprising results may 
be obtained by adhering to the following general funda- 
mentals, 


Cement 


The use of special cements other than true portland ce- 
ments is not recommended. Special cements undoubtedly 
have merit where conditions warrant the expense and tech- 
uical control, but special cements requiring unusual curing 
methods and treatment are not readily adaptable to average 
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working conditions. Finely ground and specially burned 
portland cements requiring no treatment other than that 
given ordinary cement may be used, but in such cases no 
admixtures should be employed for additional accelera- 
tion. These cements are not always obtainable upon short 
notice, and it follows that the standard commercial brands 
are the portland cements which will be available for 
emergency repairs required for utility openings and gen- 
eral surface failures. 


Water 


The varying acid or alkaline conditions characterizing 
the average available water, factors which affect the ulti- 
mate strength of the resulting concrete, will not be de- 
terminable for usual cases in the field. Care should be 
exercised in order that water showing strikingly undesir- 


able characteristics may not be used. All other conditions 


being as nearly perfect as possible, the use of inferior 
water will as a rule produce poor results. Under no cir- 


cumstances should this fact be ignored. 


Sand 


Sand, the fine aggregate, should be well graded in size, 
washed clean and completely free from all foreign ma- 
terial. Excessively fine material therein will usually re- 
quire the use of additional water to produce a workable 
mix and in all probability will result in an inferior 
quality concrete. “Concrete sands,” as found in New Jer- 
sey, generally have the essential characteristics, although 
some adjustment of the sand-cement ratio may be required 


. 


in actual work, in order to obtain minimum “slump,” that 
is, proper consistency. The control of this adjustment may 
be very casual, dependent upon the ability of the work- 


men to recognize a sufficient “dry” mix. 


Repairing Utility C 
epairing Utility Cuts and Failures 
| 

| 


Stone or Gravel 


Stone or gravel, the coarse aggregate, is usually pro- 
duced in satisfactory sizes varying from ',-inch to the 
so-called concrete sizes. As in sand, no loam, vegetable 
matter or decomposed fragments should be present. The 
size of the coarse aggregate to be employed will depend 
upon the character and extent of the repair section being 
treated. Small-size coarse aggregates will develop better 
workmanship in small patches, while the standard larger 


graded aggregates are suitable for larger areas. 


Proportions 


Assuming that the determination of the void content 
of the coarse aggregate may not be made in emergency 
repairs, it will be found that an arbitrary mixture should 
be decided upon, for average conditions. For general work 
this proportion should range between | part cement, 1! 
parts sand and 2 parts coarse aggregate, and | part cement, 
1%, parts fine aggregate and 31% parts concrete gravel or 
stone, the former mix being used for patches averaging 
2 square yards or less, wherein a *4-inch coarse aggre- 
gate is preferable, and the latter for patches exceeding 3 
square yards, in which the larger aggregate should be 
used. It is obvious that the smaller the repair section, the 
greater is the effect of impact load so far as bond may be 
considered. Whatever mixture may be determined upon, 
it is essential to slightly increase the cement ratio in the 
composition of the repair section. This increase may be 
fixed at 10 per cent, although during summer temperatures 
where admixtures are used, flash set should be closely 
guarded against. Where the original composition of the 
pavement being repaired is known, the same mixture may 
be used in large repair sections, although where some of 
older encountered, no absolute rule 


oul pavements are 


can be fixed. 


Preparation of the Subgrade 


Not less than 6 inches of the concrete pavement should 
be removed beyond the edge of a utility trench repair. 
The subgrade so exposed, if of the proper stability, should 
not, in any manner, be adjusted. No foreign materials 
should be added to the subgrade, except where it becomes 
recessary to remove unstable material for a depth in 
excess of 6 inches. Where doubt exists as to the quality 
of the underlying foundation, the normal surface of the 
subgrade adjacent to the trench should be reduced for a 
sufficient depth to secure a substantial support which other- 
wise might be disturbed by the removal of the surface 
pavement to be repaired. 

The backfill placed in the excavated trench of course 
must be thoroughly compacted, either by flooding or by 
mechanical tamping. Wherever possible, this flooding or 
tamping treatment of the trench backfill should be car- 
ried out in layers not to exceed 4 inches. 

Surface failures as a rule result from the use of inferior 
materials, poor workmanship, improper subgrade com- 
paction or bad drainage. The repair section should be of 
such quality as to correct the inferior workmanship and 
material factors, and a simple inspection should determine 
the necessity of auxiliary lateral drains to overcome any 
objectionable water levels. Where failures have occurred 
because of insufficiently compressed subgrade, it is essen- 
tial to remove all material underlying the pavement which 
may give any indication of instability. Where the removal 
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of the subgrade for a depth exceeding 6 inches becomes 
necessary, a thoroughly compacted subbase of |rokey 
stone or other suitable material should be substituted. 7, 
overcome the possibility of such instability extending 
beyond the limits of the repair section, the subgrade unde; 
and adjacent to the section to be patched should be re. 
moved as far as possible. While this treatment may no) 
be as effective as the removal of additional surface ares. 
it has been found that radiating progressive failures haye 
been almost completely overcome by this procedure. 


Preparation of Repair Edges Most 
Important 


No edges, uniformly plumbed and tooled for the tota| 
depth of the pavement, should be permitted where eithe; 
utility opening or surface failure repairs are to be mad 
The upper section of the adjacent concrete, however. 
should be plumbed for a depth not to exceed one inch to 
secure a firm shoulder. An edge smoothly plumbed fo: 
the total depth of the repair section is effective only where 
expansion and contraction features are to be considered, 


as in the case of individual slab construction. In some 
cases old surfaces have been found where oil film has 
penetrated to a considerable depth. No permanent bond 
can be expected where this condition prevails, although a 
rough abutting edge undoubtedly offsets this factor to sony 
Where a permanent 
bond is required, the use of a perfectly plumbed edge only 
invites early failure of the union between the old and new 


extent so far as bond is involved. 


pavement and the consequent “punching out” of the 
restoration. A rough, uneven adjacent edge, properly 
treated, adds materially to the strength of the repair sec- 
tion and insures more effective bonding. Spalled or scaled 
surface areas of old concrete immediately abutting upon 
the area to be restored should not be plastered with por- 
Such shal- 
low repairs quickly chip out and leave a non-uniform sur- 
face and subject the restored area to undesirable impact 
To obviate this condition, it may be necessary to 


tions of the mixture placed in the restoration. 


loads. 
remove sufficient additional old concrete to provide an 
even surface at the intersection of the old and new con- 
crete. 


Reinforcement of Patches Essential 
for Strength 


Reinforcing steel, preferably 3g-inch diameter deformed, 
should be placed in the restored section 2 inches above the 
bottom of the slab. The amount of such reinforcement to 
be used will depend upon the dimensions of the opening 
being repaired and upon the condition of the subgrade. 
in general, the spacing of this reinforcement should con- 
form to the spacing found in the old pavement both trans- 
versely and longitudinally. Where reinforced pavements 
are encountered, either in the repair of utility trenches 
or in failures, the existing reinforcement in the area of 
the repair should not be removed, but should be bent out 
of range of repair operations until the section is to be 
replaced, at which time the steel should be returned as 
nearly as possible to its original position and tied in with 
new reinforcement. Where unreinforced pavements are 
encountered, a mat of bars not more than 12 inches cente! 
to center should be employed. Such reinforcement is 0! 
vital importance in restorations over service trenches. [n 
case of extra-depth patches, two lines of reinforcement ma) 
be used. 
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Method of Placing Concrete Mixture 


edges of the existing pavement, which have been 
vertically for a depth not to exceed one inch meas- 
from the surface, should be thoroughly washed, wire 
ed. wetted down and painted with a 1:1 mortar coat- 
mmediately previous to the placing of the concrete 
ire. This treatment is quite essential at all times, but 
«bviously more so with high summer temperatures, during 
which periods the edges must be completely cooled and 
aturated previous to the 1:1 mortar coating, to be fol- 
lowed immediately by the installation of the concrete 
mixture, 

(he water content of any plain concrete mixture should 
not exceed 4 gallons per bag of cement. This water factor 
is further restricted by the moisture content of both fine 
and coarse aggregates. During certain periods of the work- 
ing day aggregate, whether fine or coarse, being used 
from the bottom of a stock pile, may contain much more 
water than may be found in the top of the same pile. 
[his condition, which is beyond any systematic control, 
must be carefully watched and the water added at the 
mixer drum adjusted accordingly. The aggregates, with- 
out admixture, should be mixed from not less than two 
and one-half minutes to five minutes in a machine mixer. 
\o hand mixing methods should be employed. The re- 
sultant mixture should flow from a square-pointed shovel 
with difficulty and should show no appreciable slump 
when dumped upon the subgrade. Any mixture showing 
more than a l-inch slump in 12 inches should not be used 
in high early strength repair work. The 4-gallon water- 
cement ratio mixture will, as a rule, produce a consistency 
which is called “unworkable.” This unworkable mixture 
should be placed in the repair area in 2-inch layers, each 
layer being thoroughly compacted by either manual or 
mechanical manipulation. The repair in layers should be 
complete before initial set takes place. The final “dry” 
layer of concrete placed must be tamped sufficiently to 
bring out a workable surface; the surface roughly planed 
and kept slightly above the finished grade. The final 
tamping and finishing of the surface should be done as 
late as possible in order that, practically speaking. the 
shrinkage of the concrete may be worked out prior to the 
time of setting up. The proper time for performing this 
final operation will vary under different conditions and 
with different materials, but is best recognized by the sur- 
At this point 
the surface should be tamped thoroughly, planed to grade 


face drying-up appearance of the concrete. 


and finished to proper surface. Unless the surface of the 
patch is retamped and finished at this later period, all 
bond may be lost. 

Using certain admixtures, concrete repair sections may 
be thrown open to traffic in twenty-four hours or less. 
Calcium chloride has been and may be used to advantage 
when necessary to secure high early strength rapidly unde: 
emergency conditions in low temperatures. 
weather and the construction of driveways to hospitals 


Freezing 


and fire houses and the repair of sections under super- 
trafhe make 
ireezing point and the rapidly increased acceleration of 
the final set. The fact that the use of calcium chloride 
only slightly reduces the freezing point must be considered. 
In low temperatures it is quite essential to heat not only 
the water, but the aggregates as well. No concrete should 
ve placed upon a frozen subgrade. The results which may 


conditions necessary the reduction of the 
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be obtained through the use of calcium chloride as an 
admixture in some cases do not give any great advantage 
over the proper use of plain portland cement, although the 
acceleration of the final set, which is undoubtedly more 
rapid, makes its use necessary in many instances. 

A portland cement concrete mixture containing calcium 
chloride should contain no more water than that used in 
plain mixtures, but such mixtures must be manipulated 
much more quickly in relatively high temperatures than 
Initial set takes place 
much earlier in high temperatures, and in consequence 
the depth of the layers to be tamped should be increased 


the plain cement combinations. 


to not less than 4 inches. The same procedure of finishing 
as used for plain concrete mixtures should be followed 
just prior to the initial set, although at low temperatures 
there appears to be no difference between the action of a 
mixture and an untreated 


calcium chloride treated mix- 


ture in summer weather. The water and fine and coarse 
aggregates should be heated during freezing temperatures. 
This will insure more rapid hardening of the concrete. 
Where this procedure is followed, temperature conditions 
must be given utmost consideration, and the proportions ol 


minutes 


admixture, if used, must be carefully controlled. 
mechanical mixing time should not exceed 2!» 
in summer temperatures. Where the mixing time is in 
excess of this period, the mixture may set up in the drum 
of the mixer, or before the final tamping of the repair 


section has heen completed. 


Proportions 


For rapid acceleration at temperatures above 70) F.. a 
114 per cent calcium chloride solution may be used. At 
temperatures between 50° and 70 F.. 
tion; 32° to 50° F., 242 per cent solution; and at tempera- 
tures from 24° to 32° F. 


chloride 


a 2 per cent solu- 


a solution containing 3 per cent 
satisfactory. No 
portland cements will, however, react the same in com- 


calcium has been found two 
bination with such an admixture, but for average working 


conditions these rules can be followed. 


Preparation of Solution 


The admixture, if calcium chloride, should not be added 
added 


a thorough distribution of the 


to the mixer drum in a dry condition. Ii must be 
in solution in order that 
salts may be assured. If added in the dry state, isolated 
portions containing the admixture may oceur, quickly 
setting up and not only fouling the mixer drum, but if 
placed in the repair section causing areas of unequal 
initial set. To prevent any unequal proportions, the solu- 
tion should be prepared accurately before the admixture 
is placed in the mixer drum. If a 2 per cent solution is 
required, a 50-gallon capacity container filled with 40 
gallons of water should be employed. To this should be 
added 100 pounds of 75 per cent calcium chloride and 
the mixture agitated until the calcium chloride is com- 
pletely dissolved. Add sufficient water to bring the total 
solution to 50 gallons, at which point each gallon of 


) 


solution will contain 2 pounds of calcium chloride. A 


gallon of solution added for each bag of cement will then 
produce what is known as a 2 per cent admixture, or 2 
pounds of calcium chloride for each bag of cement. This 
process may be adjusted to produce any concentration of 
admixture desired. The calcium chloride solution is not 


to be used in addition to the desired water ratio. If a 


| 
re 
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total of 4 gallons of water is required, only 3 gallons of 
pure water may be added at the mixer drum in addition 
to the 1 gallon of calcium chloride solution. 


Curing 


A concrete mixture containing calcium chloride, having 
been placed and finished to the proper surface, requires no 
careful curing, but during high temperatures the finished 
pavement should be protected by burlap saturated at fre- 
quent intervals. In plain mixtures the repair sections 
should be cured with wet hay or by the ponding method 
until the area is to be thrown open to traffic. 


Colors 


It has been found that the color of the adjacent pave- 
ment may be matched in the repair section by the use of 
carefully adjusted mixtures and by the incorporation of 
ferrous oxide in the concrete. Such a process is, however, 
not recommended for emergency repairs, owing to the 
fact that a highly skilled personnel, not as a rule found 


NE of the largest items in the city budget is for the 
maintenance and renewal of pavements. Through 
ever-increasing payments for taxes these large items 

of cost affect vitally the welfare of the comunity. In many 
instances complete new heavy pavements are not only 
desirable but absolutely necessary in order to handle traf- 
fie at reasonable cost for maintenance. On the other hand, 
there are many situations where the existing pavements 
may be strengthened, sealed and salvaged by resurfacing, 
utilizing the old pavement as a base course. Such a pro- 
cedure is generally quite satisfactory for residential streets 
with medium or light traffic, and often on main thorough- 
fares. When the existing main thoroughfare pavement is a 
well-established macadam, concrete, brick or stone surface 
which, while cracked and rough, is yet firm and well con- 
solidated, an excellent new surface can be built using the 
old pavement as a base. The presence of abandoned street- 
ear tracks generally offers no obstacle to resurfacing, pro- 
vided the track area is sufficiently solid to carry the traffic 
loads as a pavement base. Careful consideration must be 
given to the grade of the sidewalk and curb in resurfacing 
to be sure that the rainwater will properly drain to the 
sewer without flooding the sidewalk. 

\ careful study of each situation should be made to 
determine the relative economy of rebuilding a pavement 
and of resurfacing it. If resurfacing is feasible, the new 
pavement surface can be provided at a cost from one- 
third to one-half of that of an entirely new pavement. 
Resurfacing will also reduce very greatly the time required 
for the reconstruction of the roadway, with its attendant 
inconvenience to the public and the owners of the abutting 
property. 

One of the most important processes in resurfacing is 
the complete sealing and closing of the cracks in the old 
surface, thereby keeping water out of the subgrade. Many 


Our Existing Pavements Need Resurfacing! 
How Shall We Do It Economically? 
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in general work, must be used to obtain exactness. \ hich 
early strength concrete is the ultimate desire, regordjes 
of the fact that a “crazy quilt” surface appearance 
objectionable to the traveling public. Extremely d i{licy); 
methods of control will be found necessary to accon 
blending of colors, and it is felt that the early opening o{ 


I 


concrete pavements is of far more importance to oy, 
vehicular traffic than the problematic results which mich 
be obtained in an effort to please the eye. Where blending 
of colors is, however, considered necessary, pleasing resus 
have been obtained by determining carefully the composi. 
tion of the original pavement and incorporating in the 
patch cement, sand and coarse aggregate from exactly the 
same sources as applied in the old concrete. If the new 
patch is placed as outlined herein, there should be yo 
shrinkage of the new concrete away from the old and con- 
sequently no reason to paint the perimeter of the repair 
section with bituminous material. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented before the Eighth 
Convention of the Highway Officials of the North Atlantic States 


A Study and Report by the 
Committee on Design and Construction 
of the 
City Officials’ Division of the 
American Roadbuilders’ Association 


pavements are destroyed because water has reached the 
subgrade, which would otherwise have served to carry the 
traffic for many years. The additional thickness of pave- 
ment provided through resurfacing serves to distribute 
traffic loads over larger areas of the subgrade and base. 

The city engineer will earn his salary many times over 
when his studies result in a program of resurfacing to 
care for ever increasing traffic in place of destroying old 
pavements and building new. 


Specific Examples 


A survey of a number of the cities in the United States 
shows that resurfacing is used with success in many in- 
stances. A brief summary of typical reports is as follows: 


ARIZONA 

Tucson.—Old streets resurfaced with 24-inch black base 
and 114-inch top, 1923; under heavy traffic since, and failures 
of old street averted. 
ARKANSAS 

Pine Bluff—Two thoroughfares resurfaced with 4-inch con- 
crete. Pavement giving satisfactory service after six years. 
CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley.—Opposed to 4-inch base thickness. Where there 
is an asphalt top of lean mix, a new top may be placed over 
it for additional wear; where a rich mix is used it must be 
removed before resurfacing, otherwise shoving will result. 
Considerable success resurfacing old pavements with asphalt 
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ns and stone screenings, which makes a smooth-riding 
of good appearance. 

jord.—Places bituminous surface treatments 
and stone streets until such time as traffic requires 


over 


anapolis.—Resurfaced and widened existing macadam 
nents with 5 inches of concrete. Excellent results. 
iavette.—Concrete used as resurfacing material over ap- 
mately 10,000 yards of paving. Excellent condition. 
rUCKY 
( ngton.—Older streets are of brick on either macadam 
nerete base. When badly worn, have been resurfaced with 
phalt if base is in good condition. 
\iiCHIGAN 
Battle Creek.—Resurfaced three blocks in 1926 with con- 
- thickness 2% to 5 inches. In 1927, 40,000 square yards 


of similar construction was used. Planning additional work 
of this type. 
Flint-——Many streets with asphalt surface on 4-inch base, 


and under heavy traffic they have settled considerably. How- 
ever, this settlement brought about complete stabilization in 
most eases, so that resurfacing with asphalt has been entirely 
successful. Also planning resurfacing of old brick pave- 
ments, 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth.—Resurfaced streets in wholesale district area with 
concrete, in 1926. Results satisfactory. 

irginia—Numerous streets resurfaced with concrete 3 to 
6 inches in thickness. Abandoned car-track areas included. 
New JERSEY 

Trenton—For heavy traffic advises pavement replacement 
in order to provide better drainage. 
New YORK 

Elmira—A large number of old streets built thirty years 
ago on thin bases which have become worn and uneven. When 
deterioration is of such nature as to require excessive main- 
tenance, new pavements have been laid with 7-inch concrete 
base and either sheet asphalt or asphaltic concrete surface. 
Old pavements are cored, and where the old base is holding 
together, regardless of thickness or unevenness, the old sur- 
facing is peeled off, the base evened with binder until a true, 
even contour is established, and then a new surfacing of as- 
phalt is laid. In 1930, some 40,000 square yards were thus 
reconstructed. When coring shows a shattered and badly 
broken base, a new pavement is placed. Old brick and block 
are being resurfaced, and it is felt that some of the very best 
pavements are obtained when old brick and Medina block 
are utilized as bases for asphalt surfacing. 

Vew York City, Richmond Borough.—Resurfacing of con- 
crete placed on streets carrying heavy truck traffic in 1930. 
Results to date satisfactory. 


How City Planning Has 


tion Research Institute of the University of Minnesota, 

there is a definite proof of the beneficial results of the 
program of advance planning and budgeting of municipal im- 
provements in St. Paul, outlined by Mayor Gerhard Bundlie 
the 1931 National Conference on City Planning. In this 
convention address and in a subsequent article in THe 
American City (November, 1931, page 67), Mayor Bundlie 
stated that the carrying-out of a five-year program of city 
planning and municipal improvements at a cost of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000—which had been approved by the elec- 
torate in November, 1928—had been an important factor in 
maintaining employment in St. Paul at a much higher per- 
centage of normal than in other large cities. 

The bulletin now issued by the University of Minnesota 
shows that for the years 1930 and 1931 the maximum decline 
in number of persons employed in all industries in Minne- 
apolis as compared with 1929, was 26.3 per cent, while the 
corresponding figure for St. Paul was only 18.7 per cent. 


IT the June, 1932, bulletin of the Employment Stabiliza- 


at 
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for 


Oswego. L919, Yearly 


Resurfacing with concrete 
program of work of this type. 


since 


OHIO 
Lorain.—Resurfacing with asphalt block, brick or concrete 
where grade permits, pavement built 
Columbus.—Resurfacing old pavements with asphalt where 
grades permit. Large yardage of old brick 
sheet asphalt; very satisfactory. 


otherwise new 


resurfaced with 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee. 


hew 


Some streets in such bad condition that only a 
will while others have 
stabilized and can be salvaged by resurfacing with asphalt 
Many brick streets in excellent condition, but 
rough, can be salvaged as base courses under asphalt 


pavement serve, become well 


whe rt worn 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston.—New base courses are 5 inches thick but many 
pavements built in 1913-1916 are only 4 inches thick. So far 
no trouble experienced with 4inch base, but it is believed that 


when new surfacing is necessary, it will be economy to place 


a new pavement, owing to difficulty in adjusting grades t 
sidewalks, ete. 
TEXAS 

Forth Worth.—Very few 4-inch base pavements, but it is 


believed that when trafic becomes excessive it is more eco 

nomical to build a new heavy pavement. 

WASHINGTON 
Spokane. 

a rapidly developing city with increasing trafhe 


A considerable yardage of light pavements, and 
Wherever 
possible, the old base is salvaged and resurfacing is placed 
Surface heaters are used to burn off the old surfaces in order 
to get an economical base to proper grades, on which to place 
new surface. It is economical, wherever possible, to salvage 
old pavement, rather than let it pound to pieces and then 
require an entirely new one. 


Conclusions 


Each street should be carefully studied before the deci- 
sion to resurface or rebuild a pavement is made. 

Where the old pavement is well stabilized with proper 
drainage and not materially disturbed by recent service 
cuts, it is economical and highly desirable to resurface the 
old pavement instead of building a new pavement. 

Resurfacing may effect a saving of from 50 per cent to 
65 per cent of the cost of a new pavement. 

Resurfacing greatly reduces the time required for re- 
constructing a pavement. Brick, stone block, and concrete 
surfaces usually make excellent bases for bituminous re- 
surfacing. 
be used abandoned 
street-car tracks without trouble if the track area is solid. 


Resurfacing can generally over 


Reduced Unemployment 


“The difference in the movements in St. Paul and Minne 
apolis employment during this period may be attributed in 
part,” says the bulletin, “to the contrasting movements in 
the building and construction industries in the two cities. A 
summary of the public and private building and construction 


projects during the past five years shows that the value for 
St. Paul in 1931 was 28.7 per cent greater than the 1927 


1929 average for that city, and the 1930 total was 16.4 per 
cent the The Minne apolis 
figures, on the other hand, show that the value of 1931 con 


above same three-year average. 


struction was 37.3 per cent below the average for 1927-1929, 
while the total for 1930 was 27.6 per cent below that for the 
boom Constructional activities have cumulative ef 
fects upon industries in the commmunity and affect the whole 


employment situation. . . . 


years. 


“Approximately one-quarter of the total employee class in 
Minneapolis and Duluth were unemployed in the winter of 
1931-1932. 
one-sixth to one-fifth being unemployed.” 


In St. Paul the figure was considerably smaller, 
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Separate Sludge Digestion Works 


PB VUE new sewage works at Wichita, which were placed 
in service July 1, 1932, are designed to give pre- 
liminary treatment to the sanitary sewage of the 

city under conditions of population and sewage flow 

predicated for 1940, at which time it is expected ihat a 

flow of 18 mgd from 160,000 persons will have to be 

treated. Contracts for the construction of these works 
were awarded in July, 1931, and the work was completed. 

with the exception of the sand fill, in May, 1932. 

Since it is quite possible that more complete treatment! 
will eventually be needed at this point, the works have 
heen designed as a part of an activated sludge plant, and 
the additional structures for this extension, if made, will 
be located on land adjacent to the existing works. 

The sanitary sewage of Wichita formerly entered the 
\rkansas River at three widely separated outfalls, but 
these have been intercepted and all the sanitary sewage 
is now discharged into the pump pit at the plant, from 
which point a lift of approximately nineteen feet is re- 
quired to permit discharge into the river at maximum 


flood stage. 
Sereening and Grit Chamber 


Ihe treaiment plant consists of mechanically cleaned 
har screens, located on the suction side of the pumps, a 
grit chamber, an aeration tank, settling tanks, sludge di- 
vesters and sludge drying beds. 

rhe screenings from the bar screen are deposiied on a 
sloping belt which operates at a very slow rate of speed 
and serves to drain the screenings as well as to deliver 
them to the charging hopper of an incinerator fired with 
vas from the sludge digesters. The screens, sewage 
pumps, incinerator and air blowers are housed in a single 
building. which is divided by concrete partitions to isolate 
the screen ¢ hamber and pump sump from the rooms which 
contain machinery. 

Phe grit chamber is in the form of duplicate channels, 
each of which will carry the average flow of sewage at a 
velocity of approximately one foot per second. Each 
channel is equipped with a motor-driven raking device 
which pushes the grit to a collection hopper, where it is 
washed with clean water under pressure and flushed into 


the drainage canal. 
Aeration and Settling 


Previous to settling, the sewage is aerated for a period 
ol approximately twenty minutes for the purpose of re- 
moving grease and to sweep out odorous gases. Aeration 
is effected by compressed air applied through porous 
plates set in the “ridge and furrow” bottom of a con- 
crete tank. 

The settling tanks are in duplicate and are designed to 
give a detention period of two hours under average flow 
conditions. Sludge scrapers and scum skimmers of the 
Link Belt “straight line” type are provided. The settled 
sewage is discharged into the drainage canal through a 
cast iron outfall line in which a venturi meter has been 


at Wichita, Kansas 
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installed. The scum from the settling tanks will be flushed 
into a skimming tank and after draining on a small sand 
filier will be incinerated. 


Sludge Digesters 


The sludge from the settling tanks will be pumped into 
the digesters, three of which, with total capacity of 320, 
000 cubic feet, have been provided. Each digester is 
heated by means of a separate gas-fired hot-water boiler, 
and three sludge pumps are so installed that sludge may 
be delivered from either of the raw-sludge hoppers into 
any one of the digesters. The various pipe lines are car- 
ried in a tunnel which leads from the basement of the 
laboratory building to valve chambers at the side of each 
digester, and are therefore easily accessible. 

Each of the digesters is a circular dome roofed con- 
crete tank, reinforced by the Hewitt method and equipped 
with mechanism of the Hardinge type for scum breaking 
and sludge removal. 

Gas lines from the collecting domes in the roof of each 
digester discharge into a 25,000-cubic-foot gas holder, and 
the piping is so arranged that any sludge drawn from the 
diges'ers will immediately be replaced with gas. 


Sludge Disposal 


Thirty-six sludge beds, wiih a total area of 108,000 
square feet, have been provided and are served by a sys 
tem of industrial tracks so arranged that each bed is 
served by two tracks. It is proposed to utilize the dried 
sludge to fill in low ground at the river side of the plant, 
and the track system terminates in a trestle which may be 
extended as required. The sludge will be removed from 
the beds by hand and hauled to the dump by a gasoline- 
driven tractor and ten steel dump cars. 


Water Supply 


In order to provide water under pressure, a small water 
system consisting of a well, a pumping station and an ele- 
vated tank was constructed approximately one-quarter 
mile north of the plant, and was connected up with the 
water system at the plant. This includes outlets for 
flushing and cleaning at each of the units, hydrants for 
fire protection and irrigation, and the plumbing in the 
pumping station and laboratory building. 


A very complete sewage laboratory will be maintained 
in the building which houses the boilers, sludge pumps 
and meters, and space is also provided for an_ oflice, 
locker room and showers. 

The plant cost approximately $410,800 and on a design 
hasis represents a per capita cost of $2.65; and a cost per 
million gallons of capacity of $22,700. Both of these 
costs are extremely low and reflect the price conditions 
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h prevailed in 1931 when the construction contracts engineers, of Kansas City, Mo., and was constructed 
awarded. the Gillioz Construction Co., of Monett, Mo. unde: 
e work was designed by Black & Veatch, consulting supervision of P. L. Brockway. Ci 


itv Engineer. 
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THE NEW SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS AT WICHITA, AS OF MAY, 
The sand fill around the plant was being pumped in at the time this picture was take 


1932 
the plant shown are: (1) screen and pump station; (2) grit chamber 


The component parts of 
(3) aeration tank; (4) settling tank (5) gas 
holder; (6) sludge digestion tank; (7) sludge beds; (8) sludge dump; (9) laboratory 
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FRONT OF 


THE 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


A Municipal Airport 


with an A-1-A Rating 


MONSTER celebration was staged at the Birming- 
A ham Municipal Airport on June 3, 4 and 5, 1932, 

to mark the anniversary of the award of the 
A-1-A rating given the airport a year ago by the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The celebration included a night air attack, an anti-craft 
demonstration, night parachute jumping, races, military 
maneuvers, exhibition flying and parachute contests. Such 
a series of events focuses the eyes of the taxpayers on the 
airport which they have financed and helps to sell the 
value of the port to the community. Since there are only 
three airports with this highest rating in the entire United 
States, it is something to be proud of and worth cele- 
brating. 

The field has an area of 319 acres and is roughly 
square, with the northwest corner of the field rounded. 
It is located 44% miles from the center of the city at an 
elevation 610 feet above sea level, and is within the city 
limits. It has a slight grade for drainage only, and con- 
tains no rolling ground that might be hazardous to the 
operation of planes in landing or taking off. 


Drainage 


The field proper is drained with brick and_ vitrified 
tile drains with from 18 inches to 3 feet of cover and 
varying in diameter from 15 to 42 inches. The vitrified 
brick drains have weep-holes all around the circumfer- 
ence of the section, each one the size of a brick. Each 
weep-hole is covered with galvanized wire mesh set into 
the brick joint on either side of the hole. The ditches are 
backfilled with slag from 114 to 1% inches in size. The 
upper 4 inches of the slag was rolled and the top pene- 
trated with a 40-50 penetration asphalt to hold it in place 
from the damaging action of tail skids and backwash of 
propellers. 

The vitrified tile drain pipe has four dowels cast 
into the pipe at the end, and these fit part-way into the ad- 
joining section, leaving a 54-inch space at each joint. 
These trenches were similarly backfilled and_ treated. 
The drainage lines run east and west across the field and 


terminate in a concrete box culvert measuring 3 feet by 8 
feet and 1,560 feet long. This culvert runs near the 


THE 


CONCRETE APRON AND THE HANGAR AT THE 


ALA., AIRPORT 


The Birmingham Field 


One of Three 
With Highest Rating 
Awarded by the 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


By THEODORE REED KENDALL 


Engineering Editor, The American City 


hangar. The outside areas are prevented from contribut- 
ing drainage to the field by the use of open ditches on the 
north, east and west sides. These flow into Village Creek, 
which was lowered about 5 feet in a recent program of 
drainage in the city, thus preventing the possible flooding 
of the field in times of storm. 

The drains are not underdrains in the usual sense of 
the word. Rather, they are sewers, each taking the sur- 
face water from a definite section of the field. They are 
spaced about 300 feet apart. 


Taxiways, Apron and Runways 


The taxiways and apron in front of the hangar and 
administration or terminal building are of 6-inch plain 
concrete poured in 30 x 15-foot sections with expan- 
sion joints between and with dowel-bars between sections. 

The only runway at present completed runs north and 
south and is 100 feet wide and 3,700 feet long. It is built 
with a 6-inch slag macadam base with a 2-inch asphaltic 
concrete wearing surface. There is a drain along either 
side of the runway with open joint vitrified tile pipe. 

Lighting 

The field is adequately lighted for every purpose, the 
lights being controlled from the airport manager’s office, 
the hangar and the observation tower on the administra- 
tion building. The details of the lighting were described 
in an article in the August, 1931, issue of THe AMERICAN 
City, pages 144 and 145. As constructed, the field has 
305 acres of landing field and 15 acres of building site. 
where the hangar, administration building and other ad- 
ditional structures may be located. There are 287 acres 
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field actually available for landing, based on the 

ed gliding angles. 

lighting equipment is served by two separate power 

2.300-volt line and the other an 11.000-volt 

2.300 volts 
d in two separate circuits to the distribution trans- 

rs in the administration building and the hangar. 


] mea 
hich is transformed at the airport to 


The Hangar 
\ single brick and steel hangar 120 x 150 feet, with a 
nce of 20 feet, is provided close to the adminis- 
and has facilities for servicing and ac- 
two 


tration building 
nodating 25 to 35 planes. 
more similar hangars on the south side of the existing 
hangar. and three more on the west of it. The Alabama 
National Guard, 160th Observation Squad, has leased 14 
acres, and plans to move from its present location to the 
municipal airport and build as soon as the $132,000 


There is room for 


appropriation can be used for this purpose. 

\ear the hangar the gas and oil of three different com- 
panies are available to regular and visiting planes under 
the control of the city. There are two service men on 
duty at the hangar each day, and a night man, in addition 
to commercial operators who have an approved shop. 


Administration Building 


The administration building would be a credit to any 
country club and yet is not too ornate for its purpose. 
The architect based its general lines on Washington’s 
home at Mt. Vernon, but not because of the 1932 celebra- 
tion which has caused many streets, bridges and other 
structures to be named for the Father of Our Country. 

Within this “e-— is a complete emergency hospital, 
and a 24-hour U. . Weathe *r Bureau observer connected 
by teletype with a weather bureau in the city and with 
the Department of Commerce broadcasting station. At the 
administration building it is possible to get weather data 
for any route or routes within a very few minutes. For 
example, a flyer wished the weather on alternate routes 

New York City and within twenty minutes complete 
information was handed to him. 

Both Western Union and Postal Telegraph have direct 
wires to the field. There are an attractive and well-ap- 
pointed restaurant, a coffee shop and a soda fountain on 
the first floor of the building, and on the second floor is a 
5-room hotel operated by the concession, as is the refec- 
The airport manager’s office is on the first 
floor at the corner, with two large windows, so that he has 
of the field and the hangar. A 
secretary's office adjacent to the manager’s office is well 


tory service. 


an unobstructed view 
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RAISED AND 
NAME AND 


THE HANGAR, SHOWING THE 
ILLUMINATED IDENTIFYING 
LETTER 


appointed, so that the may act as hostess to 
visiting lady flyers. 
The lobby in which the soda fountain is located is well 


tables and plants, 


secretary 


furnished with wicker lounging chairs, 
and leading from it are the offices of the air lines operat- 
ing from or through the Rest both 
women and men are located on this and in the 
basement are the kitchen and_ the 
switching rooms for the electrical equipment. The hot 


rooms for 
floor. 


various 


port. 


meter and 


water heater for the buildings is also located here. 


Keeping the Airport “Sold” 


The Birmingham airport cost the city $1,080,000, and 
it is a fine investment that will pay great dividends to the 
city as the use of air transport increases. Already the 
port has the only flying school in the Southeast that holds 
«a Department of Commerce certificate. It is on the south- 
ern transcontinental line between New York and Los An- 
geles operated by American Airways with tri-motor Fok- 
kers. 

The Airpert Manager is forward-looking and believes 
that the job of a manager is not to be just a policeman, 
maker of tolls. He feels it his 
duty and privilege to promote the use of the airport, sell 
air-mindedness to the citizens and visitors, keep harmony 
both within the administration of the field and with the 
taxpayers, and continually show the wisdom of the invest- 


of rules and collector 


ment in the port. 


Every luncheon club in the city has had at least one 
meeting at the airport within the last year. For each 


visiting group some aviation program is devised and put 


THE ATTRACTIVE 
TION BUILDING MIGHT WELI 
BE A COUNTRY CLUB, FROM 
ITS EXTERIOR AND ITS FUR 

NISHINGS 


ADMINISTRA 
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on for their special benefit. High school groups visit the 
port, the Chamber of Commerce, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and other civic organizations are all vitally 
interested in the airport and are backing it to the limit 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce has a permanent avia- 
tion committee. The Airport Manager, a retired Navy 
commissioned flyer, puts in about one-half of his time, 
days, nights, Sundays and holidays, selling the airport to 
the taxpayers and to the industries of the city. 


CITY for 


AUGUST, 1932 


The Birmingham Municipal Airport was built the 
city of Birmingham in 1931, from the designs o{ A, | 
Hawkins, City Engineer, and E. W. Stanford, ar: hitec 
The administration of the airport is in the hands of 
Steadham Acker, Airport Manager. We grateful 
knowledge the courtesies extended to us in visitine thi. 
airport for the purpose of securing the data for this 
ticle, which has been approved by the municipal aut! 
ties. and for the photographs which illustrate the tex 


Flushing and Hand Pick-up Crews 


Keep Louisville Streets Clean 


i HE problem of keeping the streets of any city in an 
immaculate condition is a large one. The modern 
question of parking of automobiles has made the 

problem even greater to the street-cleaning department 

of every city both large and small. The Division of 

Street Cleaning of Louisville, Ky., has tackled the problem 

with flushers and hand pick-up crews successfully. 

The sixteen square blocks in the heart of the city 
known as the Metropolitan Area are cleaned every night 
Ly flushing with five South Bend flushers, one double unit 
mounted on a White truck, and four single units mounted 
on Mack trucks. The night flushing is followed by a pick- 
up crew of eight men and two 3-ton Mack trucks. These 
trucks are used in the municipal coal yard during the day, 
for this activity is also under the direction of the Division 
of Street Cleaning, as is garbage collection and disposal. 

The day crews consist of six eight-man gangs; five of 
them have three teams each, and one crew has four teams 
for hauling away the accumulated material. Each crew 
has a definite route planned ahead for each of the six 
full working days each week. If a crew is lagging on its 
schedule, one of the flushers is sent out to help it along 
by washing the accumulated material on the street into 
the gutters. where it is more readily picked up by the hand 


operators. Each crew averages 10 curb miles per day. 


The Spring Clean-Up 
The annual spring clean-up is a period of intensive ac- 
tivity throughout the city, for the Division of Street Clean- 


ing combines all its both and 
toward the removal of all wastes which 


forces, refuse collection 
street cleaning, 
have accumulated throughout the city and constitute a fire 
or health hazard. The clean-up period is four weeks long. 
For a week before the intensive clean-up in any one dis- 
trict, the school children have the idea of cleaning-up 
drilled into them, and they are encouraged to organize 
parades in their immediate neighborhoods, when they 
march around carrying brooms and shovels and banners 
furnished by the local Safety Council. 

For the first two weeks of the clean-up all the available 
crews of the Division of Street Cleaning are moved into 
the Eastern District of the city, and every street and alley 
is thoroughly cleaned. The people are instructed to place 
in the alley everything that should be disposed of from 
both houses and yards, and particularly those things that 
have accumulated in odd corners and which may be fire 


or health hazards. 
the alleys and on the curbs is a marvel; its removal makes 
the city a better place in which to live and the extra effort 
is well worth while. During the period of the spring 


The pile of material that shows up in 


clean-up the incinerators are worked on a 24-hour sched- 
ule to take care of the extra production of combustible 
material. For the second two weeks of the clean-up th 
crews are all moved to the Western District, where the a 
livity of the first two weeks is repeated. 

All ordinary street cleanings are disposed of on dumps 
and are not taken to the two incinerators. The material 
gathered during the clean-up in the spring, however, is 
taken to the incinerators. It used to be an easy matte! 
to find low land in the city where the street cleanings 
could be disposed of with short hauls, but now the few 
main dumps of the city, which are also used for regular 
refuse dumping, are used. This entails longer hauls for 
the street sweepings, and hence greater costs for disposal. 

Another function of the Division of Street Cleaning is 
the removal of such small snowfalls as come occasionally 
Four trucks of the 
equipped with Baker pusher plows, which are attached to 


during the winter. division are 
the front of the trucks on permanent frames and quickly 
handle the snowfalls. The maximum fall for a number of 
years has been two inches of snow at one time, and that has 
heen easily cared for by the group of pusher plows. 

The budget of the Division of Street Cleaning of Louis- 
ville for the fiscal year, which does not coincide with 
the calendar year, is made up by the Chief of the Di- 
vision, and the money appropriated is a certain portion 
of the tax dollar, which is determined by the records of 
the different municipal divisions during the previous year. 
All unexpended balances of previous appropriations are 
added to the amount allowed for the departments, but it 
is usual for the percentage allotment to be cut slightly 
when there has been an unexpended balance. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1930-31 was as follows: 


Street cleaning ......... 
Garbage collection and disposal . 
Disposal of dead animals...... 
Equipment purchase 


. $123,393.90 
280,166.71 
2,225.58 
564.00 


$406,350.19 


Total 


The Division of Street Cleaning is under the direction 
of H. W. Fleddermen, Chief, with'R. N. Pontrich as a> 


sistant. 
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Design and Operation 


of Dual Interceptors 


and Sewage Treatment Plants 


HE city of Spartanburg, S. C., has a population of 
approximately 29,000 within the corporate limits 
and an adjacent population of 10,000 in various in- 
dustrial communities near the city. 
from the city and the neighboring communities has been 
discharged into two streams, between which the city is 
located, most of it without any treatment whatever. Fair- 
forest Creek, the smaller stream, which flows through the 


For years all sewage 


western edge of the city, received twice as much sewage 
as reached Lawsons Fork, the larger stream on the east. 
The pollution of Fairforest Creek was so great that the 
need of adequate treatment became quite urgent. Al- 
though Lawsons Fork was not so badly polluted, ii was 
included in the disposal program that was adopted. A 
sanitary district known as the Spartanburg Metropolitan 
District, formed by legislative enactment, includes the city 
of Spartanburg, the adjacent communities and much terri- 
tory that is naturally tributary to the proposed system, a 
total area of 33 square miles. The district was authorized 
to construct and operate intercepting sewers and disposal 
plants, but not collection systems. The act creating the 
district also provides for the formation of sub-districts 
which may construct water works and sewage collection 


systems, 


Flat Grades for Interceptors 


From the first it was evident that two intercepting sewers 
The Fair- 


would be necessary, one paralleling each creek. 


By GEORGE W. WHITE 


Engineer, The Harwood Beebe Co.. 
Civil Engineers, Spartanburg, 8. €. 


at the plant 
site and reduces to a 15-inch pipe at the upper end. The 


lorest Creek sewer begins as a 36-inch pipe 


gradient of the creek is such that a very flat grade was 
required at the lower end of the interceptor in order to 
avoid pumping sewage at the plant. The 36-inch pipe. 
2 miles in length, was laid on a grade of 0.08 per cent 
and the next section, 27-inch pipe, on a 0.24 per cent grade. 
The same condition existed on Lawsons Fork. so that the 
tower end, which is 27-inch pipe, was also laid on a grade 
grade that 


upper 


of 0.08 per cent for 3.3 miles. The steepest 


could be used on this interceptor was at the end, 
where the 12-inch pipe was laid on a 0.25 per cent grade. 
The total length of the interceptors is 8.2 miles and 11.2 
miles, respectively, 

On both lines numerous trestles were required to cross 
ravines and wide bottoms of tribytary streams flowing 
into the creeks. 


bents, somewhat “A” shaped, with cast iron pipe spanning 


The trestles were constructed of concrete 


from bent to bent. Deep cuts were also required in cut 


Where the 


depth exceeded the safe limit for vitrified clay pipe, light 


ting through ridges or sharp points of hills. 
weight cast iron pipe in 5-foot lengths was used. In many 
places where it was necessary to protect the pipe from 


a baffle- 


action of the creek, it was encased in concrete. or 


THE FAIRFOREST CREEK SEWAGE 


This photograph shows, from left to right, the effluent chlorinator house, 
trickling filters, operating house, sludge digestion tanks, 


TREATMENT PLANT AT 


primary 


SPARTANBURG, S. ¢ 


sludge drying beds, final sedimentation basin, 


sedimentation basins, the trickling filter dosing 


tanks, and the screen chamber in the right foreground 
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wall of concrete was built between the pipe and the creek. 

It was found advisable to cross Lawsons Fork twice, and 
for these crossings inverted siphons were used. Each 
siphon consists of an 8-inch and a 10-inch line of cast iron 
pipe with concrete inlet and outlet structures, and suitable 
clean-out arrangements. The siphons form portions of a 
15-inch section of the interceptor, and the head allowed 
was such that the two pipes will deliver the capacity of the 
15-inch sewer. Only the 8-inch pipe will be used at 


present. 
Separate Sludge Digestion Plants 


\fter careful investigation and comparison of costs and 
operating conditions, it was decided to construct both dis- 
posal plants of the separate sludge digestion type. On 
Lawsons Fork, bar screening, sedimentation and sludge di- 
gestion were deemed sufficient treatment at present, but 
space and head were provided for secondary treatment in 
the future. On Fairforest Creek, however, the small 
amount of dilution rendered secondary treatment impera- 
tive. This consists of sprinkling filters and final sedimenta- 
tion. Chlorination of the raw sewage and the effluent at 
both plants is provided for, and also chlorination of the 
influent to the filters at Fairforest Creek plant. 

The screens consist of iron bars with one-inch clear 
«pening, mechanically cleaned. Screen chamber and 
equipment are housed in brick buildings. An overflow 
weir is provided at the entrance to each screen chamber, 
<lesigned to by-pass the entire flow around the chamber in 
case of stoppage of the screens. A sluice-gate is located at 
the entrance to the chamber to cut off the flow and force 
the sewage over the weir if it is desired to de-water the 
channel. By-pass connections are provided below each 
unit, so that the sewage may be by-passed at any point. 

The Fairforest Creek plant was designed for an average 
flow of 3 m.g.d. and a population of 30,000, while the 
Lawsons Fork plant was designed for half that capacity. 
At both plants the primary sedimentation period was fixed 
at two hours, at rated capacity, and the capacity of sludge 
digestion tanks at two cubic feet per capita. All these 
units are in duplicate for the sake of flexibility and to al- 
low for shutting down one unit without by-passing the en- 
tire plant. 

The primary sedimentation basins are equipped with 


THE 28-INCH CAST IRON INTERCEPTOR ON 
CONCRETE BENTS 


This trestle is 815 feet long and is at an average 
height of 12 feet above ground 


sludge collectors, or clarifiers, and skimming devices. 
Sewage enters the tanks through submerged openings be- 
hind baffle-boards and passes out through other submerged 
openings and over adjustable effluent weirs. Skimmings 
are collected and pumped into the digestors along with 
the sludge. The removal of settleable solids in these tanks 
has been excellent. 

The sludge digestion tanks are circular and have con- 
crete roofs. They are provided with stirring and scum- 
breaking mechanism. Sludge is pumped in at the top and 
drawn off at the bottom. Supernatent liquor overflows to 
the primary sedimentation basins. Gas-collecting equip- 
ment and hot water circulating systems are included in 
the digestion tanks, the gas being used to heat the tanks. 
Since the first few months of operation, more gas has been 
produced than can be used. The excess goes to waste 
through relief traps and vents. It is expected to heat the 
eperating buildings with the gas after this winter. 


The sprinkling filters of the Fairforest Creek plant are 
fed by two pairs of twin dosing tanks and 24-inch siphons. 
Each pair is designed to carry the entire plant capacity 
in case of emergency. The filters are 6 feet deep and have 
an area of 1.48 acres, giving a flow of 330,000 gpd per 
acre-foot at rated capacity. Tile underdrains are used that 


THE FORK 
PLANT, SPARTANBLRG 
The flood protection dyke for 
the plant is seen in the mid 
dle distance, with the va 
rious units of the plant in 
the foreground 
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- through an open pipe gallery and a pipe system 


= final sedimentation basin. This is a single basin 
j a retention period of 1!2 hours. Sludge from this 
las pumped to the digestion tanks. 

c e drying beds at both plants are divided into units 
2) wide. and have a total area of 1-square foot per 
li [hey consist of 6 inches of sand over 6 inches of 
“1 | crushed rock. The bottoms and sides are of con- 
ai \ drain down the center of each unit discharges 
into the efluent sewer. 

\n operating building at each plant houses the sludge 
pump, heating equipment, venturi meter, office and toilets. 
At the Fairforest Creek plant a chemical laboratory is pro- 


vided and quite fully equipped. Complete records of this 
plant are kept, and partial records of Lawsons Fork plant. 

Contracts for all of the work were awarded on Septem- 
ber 5. 1930, and the plants were put in operation in July, 
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i931. 
about equally divided between them. 


The cost of the two interceptors was $501,374, 
The cost of the Fair- 
forest Creek plant was $317,336 and that of the Lawsons 
Fork plant was $84,628; exclusive of property in all cases. 


Personne! 


The contractor for the two disposal plants was The 
McClelland Co.., Charlotte. N. C.. and for the pipe lines. 
the Fiske Spartanburg, S. C. 
The equipment for the Fairforest Creek plant was fur 
nished by the Dorr Co., New York, and the Pacific Flush 
Tank Co., Chicago. 
plant was furnished by the Link-Belt Co., 
and the Hardinge Co., York, Pa. 


project were the Harwood Beebe Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 


Carter Construction Co.,. 


The equipment for the Lawsons Fork 
Philadelphia, 
The engineers for this 
Pittsburgh, as con- 


who retained Morris Knowles. Inc.. 


sultant. 


Patching Pavements in Richmond, Ind. 


By J. V. SCHNEIDER 
Street Commissioner, 
Richmond, Ind. 


LARGE percentage of the 
streets of Richmond are water- 
bound macadam or _traflic- 


bound gravel. They are maintained 
with a grader or maintainer to re- 
shape the surface, as may be needed, 
until such time as they can be sur- 
face-treated. 

This class of street presents our 
greatest problem. The streets be- 
come rough owing to chuckholes and corrugations form- 
ing and from settlement of trenches made by the water, 
gas and telephone companies. We have an arrangement 
in Richmond under which the utility must make a de- 
posit with the city, to cover the expense of repairs, 
before permission can be secured to cut into any improved 
street. The amount of the deposit is based upon the units 
of work to be done, at rates fixed by ordinance and de- 
termined by past experience. After the utility or private 
party has completed its work, the street repair work is 
done by the Street Department. The cost of this class of 
work, in the aggregate, amounts to a large sum and, while 
it is paid back to the city, it is credited to the General 
Fund and does not reduce the expense of the Street De- 
partment. This reflects upon the economy of the opera- 
tions, 


The Patching Squad 


\ll pavement repair work in Richmond is done by a 
gang known as the “patching squad.” The equipment for 
this gang consists of a flat-bottom, low-side motor truck 
with a Littleford tar kettle hooked on behind, as a trailer. 
For repairs to streets other than concrete, the aggregate 
ordinarily used is No. 4 or No. 6 stone, for the base of the 
patch, penetrated with tar or asphalt. The tamped pene- 
trated base is surfaced with a coat of sand or pea-gravel. 
TI aggregate is loaded in the truck in compartments, one 


THE PATCHING OUTFIT 


rRUCK AND 
KETTLE 


PRAILER-TYPE ASPHALT 


for sand and the other for coarse stone. The kettle is 
equipped with a pressure kerosene burner, which heats the 
bituminous material to any desired temperature and gives 
entire satisfaction. 
Utility Cuts 

Holes to be patched are swept clean and, if deep, are 
They are then 
filled with the patch material, either pre-mixed or pene- 


given a coating of bituminous material. 
trated in place. In the case of so-called utility or service 
ditches, they are refilled by the utility and allowed to set- 
tle thoroughly, refilling as may be necessary. After a suf- 
ficient time has elapsed, about two inches thickness of the 
top is removed by hand and a patch added as in the case 
of a chuckhole. 

In the case of permanent pavements, as where a concrete 
Lase exists, the method of repair is somewhat different. 
After a trench has had time to settle, it is dug to the depth 
of the old pavement, and at the edges to a greater depth, 
and widened into the solid ground under the remaining 
old pavement so as to form a shoulder on the undisturbed 
This hole is then 


filled with concrete of the desired thickness and allowed 


foundation and thus prevent settlement. 


to set before the wearing surface of asphalt or brick is 
laid. If the pavement is of one-course concrete, the slab 


is made of one course for the full depth and opened to 


traffic after sufficient time has elapsed for setting. 
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asphalt pavements. It is our practice to remove 
adzing with a sharp pick or mattock during cold \eathe: 
when the bitumen is brittle. If this is carefuly done. 


further treatment is necessary, for the surface will | ec, 


smooth under traffic. If, however, a rough job of adzi 
is done, it will be necessary to add a thin layer of roc, 
asphalt or similar resurfacing material. 


Frost boils are also very troublesome and cause yyy) 

~ grief to the Street Department. We usually take ¢qy, 
of these in the spring of the year by digging away the » 
surface and putting in a large patch, as when repa ring 


chuckhole. 


Repairs with Emulsified Asphalt 


When necessary, secondary streets are resurfaced with 
CLEANED OUT READY FOR mat. Last year one such job was done by applying emul. 
THE PATCH 


sified asphalt and chips without tearing up the old surface. 
which was solid but full of small chuckholes. The pitted 
surface was swept clean and an application of about 0.{5. 
gallon per yard of 100 penetration 50 per cent emulsified 
asphalt was made. On this was spread from 10 to 24 
* pounds per yard of pea gravel, and another similar appli. 
cation of the asphalt was made. This was dragged with ; 
triple suspension maintainer to shape the surface and {il| 
the pit holes. Better success was attained with 150 pene. 
tration-asphalt and about 60 per cent emulsion. 


AQKSOWLEDGMENT..-From a discussion presented at the Eighteen: 


6m Road School, at Purdue University. 


“Salaries and Operating Expenses Reduced 
in Most Large Cities 
a IGHTEEN of the largest cities in the United States hay 
been forced to cut down on their operating expenses, 
and only three of these cities have not yet reduced mu 
nicipal salaries in one way or another, according to despatches 
to The New York Times published July 25. Of the thre: 
cities—Boston, Baltimore and Denver— apparently onl 
Denver does not contemplate any salary reductions or tax 
increases. Denver has been able to reduce taxes one and a 
quarter million dollars; tax collections have been only three: 
quarters of one per cent below normal, and $196,000 in de 
linquent taxes has been collected during the first six months 
of the year—250 per cent more than in the same period las! 
year. Philadelphia, Baltimore and Louisville have also been 
aided by prompt payment of taxes. Louisville is able to r 
fund on August 1 a conditional 10 per cent cut which all em 
ployees accepted for 30 weeks. Repayment has been mad: 


APPLICA. 


APPLYING THE LAST COAT OF CHIPS TO A 


LARGE PATCH 


face is finally re-established. 


The service ditches in black top pavements, where no men in Los Angeles, and policemen in St. Louis, voluntary re- 
concrete base exists, are most troublesome. In such cases ductions are being requested. New York has asked for thi 
it sometimes requires several patches before a proper sur- sacrifice of 81/3 per cent of all municipal salaries. In San 


Corrugations and Frost Boils 


Corrugations, especially where “Stop” and “Go” signs cago, New Orleans, Birmingham, Rochester, Atlanta and Kan- 
are installed, at street intersections, frequently form in — sas City, Mo. 


possible by municipal economies and unexpectedly heavy tax 


collections. 


Pay cuts in the large cities reporting to the Times var) 


= from 6 per cent in the case of firemen and policemen 
. a Philadelphia, to 40 per cent for some politically appointed 
. == employees in Cleveland. Pittsburgh uses the one-month fur- 
lough plan. Many cities have been forced to dismiss 


ployees and to introduce the stagger system to save further 
dismissals. Detroit, Los Angeles and Seattle have introduced 
the five-day week. In cities where statutory provisions pr 
vent the municipal government from declaring cuts, as in th 
case of most New York City employees, firemen and_polic 


Francisco by voluntary agreement municipal employees ar 
contributing one month’s salary toward unemployment reliel. 


Other cities reporting largely reduced payrolls include Chi- 


4 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF 


THE EAST 


JEFFERSON WATER WORKS 


By HENRY A. MENTZ 
Pres.. Henry A. Mentz & Co., Ine. 


Hammond, La. 


SPECIAL act of the Legislature of Louisiana. passed 

in 1926, provided a means of organizing districts 
within the parishes of the state for the construction 
of water works and water distribution systems. Through 
this enabling legislation, East Jefferson Water Works Dis- 
irict No. 1 was developed to serve the entire portion of 
Jefferson Parish, situated on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi River and comprising Metairie Ridge, Southport- 
River, Harahan-Highway and the town of Kenner, having 
a total population of 15,700. 

In preparing data for the preliminary report, the en- 
vineers decided that all plans for construction should be 
based on the probable development of the territory for 
a period of fifteen years, during which an anticipated 100 
per cent increase of population could be expected. Thus 
the ultimate plans called for a daily demand of 4,000,000 
gallons, with a space capacity for a 25 per cent over- 
load. Designs were prepared to allow for an extension 
of the treatment plant to a normal capacity of 6,000,000 
gallons per day with an overload capacity of 7.500.000 
vallons per day. 


Source and Intake 


lhe Mississippi River was selected as a source, and 
lime and iron treatment with rapid sand filtration was 
adopted for purification. The intake works 
structed in duplicate. Each unit consists of a low-stage 
service pump with 20-inch intake and 20-inch discharge 
lines and the necessary vacuum pumps. The intakes are 
equipped with coarse screens to keep out débris and a 


are con- 


low-service pump to discharge raw water direct into grit 
chambers, each with a capacity of 2,500 gallons per min- 
ute. or 3,600,000 gallons per day. 
horizontal motor-driven type and 
crete and brick structure known 
Station. 


The pumps are of the 
are installed in a con- 
as the River Pumping 


\ uniform flow of raw water to the treatment plant at 
a predetermined rate is maintained by a hydraulically 
operated gate valve located in the intake delivery line. 
and actuated by a float in the grit chambers. This valve 
prevents overflow and automatically stops the river pumps 
by means of a limit switch attached to the operating 
mechanism of the valve. 


New Water Works for 


a Louisiana Parish 


Grit Chambers 


The three grit chambers, two of which are used simul- 
taneously with one in reserve, give a two-hour retention 
Each grit 
chamber has an area of 1,700 square feet and an effective 
depth of 10 feet with an allowance of 4 feet for settled 
The water level in the grit chambers is maintained 


period for the removal of the heavier solids. 


solids. 
constant by means of weirs in the discharge flume and is 
high enough to permit a gravity flow through the entire 
treatment plant. 


Treatment 
Following the two-hour settling period in the grit cham- 
bers, the water flows through a pipe to the mixing cham- 
hers, where an orifice plate meter mixes lime and iron 
the The 


automatically by means of a float operating the dry feed 


with water. chemical treatment is controlled 


machine. The mixing period within the chambers is 30 
These mixing chambers are of the helical flow 
2 leet 


This is induced by paddles driven by a hori- 


minutes. 
type designed to produce a spiral flow at a rate of 
per second. 
zontal shaft located within the center of the chamber. 

with an area 
leet 
with an additional 4 feet allowed for the storage of settled 


There are four coagulating basins. each 


of 6,000 square feet and an effective depth of 10 
solids between cleanings. The basins have a capacity of 
507.000 gallons, and with three in service give a 12-hour 
retention period; the fourth is held in reserve for clean- 
ing when operating at the rated capacity of 3,000,000 gal- 


lons pel day. 
Filtration Plant 


From the coagulating basins, the water flows by gravity 
to the rapid sand filters, of which there are four, of 
1,000,000 gallons capacity each, each with an available 
sand area of 437 square feet. The filter bed is composed 
of 18 inches of graded gravel and 30 inches of graded 
sand and is equipped with underdrains of the most mod- 
ern type. 

Each filter is equipped with a venturi effluent rate-of- 
filter 
The filters are washed by water pumped by a 


flow controller, and each has concrete wash-water 


troughs. 
motor-driven centrifugal pump of 6,000 gallons per min- 
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buildings, grounds an: intake 
works and drives a filter. 
plant motor and a 
motor, permitting the tieatmer 
for the purification plant y, 
continue its operations af nich: 


rHE FILTER GALLERY, SHOWING THE OPERATING 


WASH-WATER PRESSURE GAGE 


ute capacity, operating against a head of 25 feet. The 
rate-of-wash is controlled from the operating table in 
the filter gallery. The filter effluent flows direct to the 
clear-water reservoir, which is a watertight, concrete, un- 
derground tank having a 72,000-gallon capacity. 

Three pure-water pumps of 2,100 gallons per minute 
capacity pump from the clear-water well to the 3,000,- 
000-gallon storage reservoir. These pumps are con- 
trolled by electric switches on the filter operating table 
and may be operated independently or in any combination 
as desired. The water is chlorinated at the intake of ihe 
clear-water pump. 


Power and Pumping Plant 


Power for the operation of the pumping plant is pur- 
chased from the Louisiana Power & Light Co. through a 
transformer station which receives 3-phase, 60-cycle alter- 
nating current at 13,200 volts and transforms it to 440 
volts. This transformer station has a bank of three trans- 
formers, each with a rated capacity of 333 kva.  Dis- 
connect outdoor switches: and lightning protection is pro- 
vided. From this transformer station, lead-encased cables 
in underground ducts carry the power to the main switch- 
board in the pumping plant. This switchboard is of the 
dead front type where all circuits are metered, as well 
as the total consumption, so that a complete check-up may 
be made on the power consumption of the different pump- 
ing operations, 

The two 1,500-gpm service pumps are provided with 
synchronous motors which tend to provide a better power 
factor for the entire plant. Two large, quick-starting, 
heavy-duty diesel oil engines drive two 3,000-gallon, 100- 
pound pressure fire pumps through oil-immersed speed in- 
creasers. Common shafts have been extended through 
these fire pumps, and 250-horsepower motors mounted 
on them which insure a dual and flexible power drive. 
Two 3,000-gallon per minute electric-driven fire pumping 
units have been provided in addition. Each of these 
motor-driven units has individual cabinet-enclosed elec- 
tric starters, which are operated by means of push-button 
controls. A 120-horsepower special electric oil engine 
unit has also been provided which will drive a 90-kva 
generator. This unit furnishes lighting for all of the 


should the source of power {; 
for any length of time 


The Distribution System 
The distribution system was 
designed to cover the entire 
area and includes 3.016 feet 
20-inch main, 9,548 feet of 19. 
inch main, 10.680 feet of 4. 
inch main, 52.820 feet of 19. 
inch main, 46,280 feet of 8-inch 
main, and 160.892 feet of 6. 
inch main, together with ap. 
TABLES AND proximately 300° Maihews 
hydrants and the necessary 
gate valves for the proper 
control of the system. The fire hydrants are of the make 
used throughout the city of New Orleans and have the 
same hose thread connection. This will enable the New 
Orleans Fire Department apparatus to assist in fighting 
large fires in the East Jefferson area. 


Personnel 


The entire design, supervision and management of con- 
struction of this project was handled by Henry A. Mentz 
& Co., consulting engineers, Hammond, La., who pre- 
pared the preliminary report, construction and operat. 
ing costs, preliminary studies, contract designs and speci- 
fications, as well as having supervised the construction of 
these works from their inception to completion and opera- 
tion. 


AN ATTRACTIVE VILLAGE FIRE HOUSE 


all 
SS 


NEW FIRE STATION, SEA CLIFF, N. Y. 
A modern, fully equipped fire station has recently been com 


pleted in this Long Island village of 3,500 people. The building 
which is in Tudor Gothic style, was designed by Meyer 

Mathieu, architects, of Brooklyn, N. Y. On the main floor is : 
large room for seven pieces of fire apparatus, with hose s! 
repair and storage rooms, lavatories, clothes dryers, bat 
charging and compressed-air outlets, etc. The room is wa! 
and ventilated by three automatic blower heaters. A featur 

the second floor is a large, handsome auditorium 


; 
; 


Overcoming Tastes and Odors 


in Impounded Waters 


YHE control of tastes and odors in impounded waters 
is a complex problem, but one which fortunately is 
not involved in the use of all such waters. An odor 


may be fragrant or offensive; some tastes are pleasant: 
while others are distinctly disagreeable. 


Qdors are determined by several methods. Usually 
the water is shaken up cold in a wide-mouthed bottle with 

class stopper and then the stopper is quickly removed 
and a deep breath is taken at the mouth of the bottle. 
Faint odors may be intensified by heating the water in a 
beaker with a glass plate over the top, and then the plate 
may be quickly removed and the vapor inhaled. Odors 
are classified as earthy, aromatic, musty, disagreeable, etc., 
in various degrees, 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. Trained observers 
sometimes give different descriptions of the same odor in 
water. Some of the descriptions given by consumers are 


not fit for publication. 


The Causes of Tastes and Odors 


The chief cause of tastes and odors in impounded waters 
is algae, particularly the essential oils which each in- 
dividual organism contains. Decomposing vegetation, 
such as grass, wood, weeds and leaves, gives very distinc- 
tive tastes to the water, and trade wastes in even high dilu- 
tion can make water highly unpalatable. 


coke-oven wastes produce tastes resembling that of carbolic 


Gas-house and 


acid, which are distinctly disagreeable, as are that tastes 
produced by wastes from canneries, wood pulp and sul- 
phite mills; and the oil and salt water mixture from oil 
wells imparts a taste somewhat suggestive of kerosene. 
\lgae are flowerless plants of simple or complex struc- 
ture without roots, stems or leaves. They are green, yel- 
low-green, blue-green, red or brown, and when breaking 
up or decomposing they give off an odor which causes 
complaints. One of the most common types imparts a 
taste similar to that of geranium oils. Even minute quan- 
Oil of pepper- 


mint in the proportion of 1 part of the oil to 50 million 


tities of these natural oils cause trouble. 


parts of water will give a noticeable flavor. This is equal 
to | pound of oil to 6 million gallons of water. 

Crude carbolic acid or phenol, as it is known chemical- 
ly, plus liquid chlorine gives distinctive and disagreeable 
odor and taste in dilutions as high as 1 part to 750 million 
parts, or 1 pound to 90 million gallons of water. This 
trouble is generally more pronounced in the winter 
months. 


Effects of Tastes and Odors on Health 


\lgae and phenol tastes and odors have not been shown 
to have any effect upon the health of water consumers. 
When they are present in a perfect water supply, however, 
people are immediately suspicious of the quality of the 
water and are likely to use water from unknown or pol- 
luted sources which may taste better but which is danger- 
ous to health. 

‘he tastes are sometimes more pronounced at the con- 
sumer’s tap than at the source of supply, because during 


By JAMES M. CAIRD 


Consulting Chemist, Troy. N. Y. 


the flow of the water through the mains the aleae may 
have broken up and liberated the essential oils 


Methods of Protection 


When storage reservoirs are constructed for the in 


pounding of public water supplies, stripping off the top 
foot of soil, which is chiefly humus, tends to reduce the 
color, odors and tastes in the water caused by vegetabl 
decomposition. This does not, however, prevent a growth 
of algae. The most practical and economical method of 
protecting impounding reservoirs is to remove the vegeta- 
tion from the shoreline, eliminating all brush and weeds; 
and as the water level falls, the vegetation should be re 
moved from the exposed surface. 

The water in reservoirs stratifies, with the upper few 
feet well saturated with oxygen owing to wind disturbance. 
The water below a depth of about 5 to 10 feet remains 
more nearly constant in temperature, and the decomposed 
organic matter accumulates, resulting in very strong tastes 
being imparted to the water and a depletion of oxygen. 

At the time of the spring and fall “turn-overs” when 
the top layer of water is actually heavier than the water 
below, causing a reversal of the top and lower strata, 
sometimes in a few hours or over night, the more or less 
stagnant water is brought to the surface, where it may be 
drawn off and carry disagreeable tastes to the consumers. 

An interesting example of the stratification of tastes in 
a public water supply occurred at the Naval Radio Sta- 
tion at Darien, Canal Zone, in 1916. The water for the 
use of the technical staff was pumped from an arm of Lake 
Gatun to an elevated steel tank and then run by gravity to 
a stone filter and sent to the various taps. The water 
when cold, about 80 degrees in the tropics, was very dis- 
tasteful, and when heated was nauseating. The odor was 
recognized as resulting from the decomposition of algae, 
which flourish prolifically in the tropics, and samples were 
promptly taken of the water at the top, close to the intake 
and at 3-foot intervals to a depth of 15 feet. Microscopic 
analyses showed an almost total absence of algae in the up- 
per 3 feet of the water, and counts running into the hun- 
dred thousands per cubic centimeter at depths of 6 feet 
and over. By simply unscrewing a length of intake pipe 
so that water was drawn from the upper 3 feet, the odors 
were practically eliminated. 

In the operation of impounding reservoirs, it is advis- 
able to have blow-off valves near the bottom of the reser- 
voirs at the dam and to open them to change the lower 
layers of water rather than to allow water to waste over 
the spillway. Algae will develop in natural lakes, even in 
winter under the ice. Treatment in some cases is possible 
through holes in the ice, and through the streams enter- 
ing the reservoir. Care should be taken not to apply 
copper sulphate in quantities that will kill the fish. 

The storage of filtered, spring or well water in open 
reservoirs is likely to be accompanied by algae growths, 
unless there is good circulation and the storage is for a 


very short period. By covering these reservoirs, the 
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growth of algae is prevented. If the storage reservoir is 
small, it should be surrounded by a good, tight fence, and 
if the watershed is in a populous community, the same pro- 
tection is advisable. 

Sanitary surveys of the watersheds should be made as 
frequently as possible, and a constant patrol should be 
maintained. Fishing in reservoirs where the water supply 
of a community is impounded should not be permitted. 
The act of fishing is harmless, but some fisherman just 


will not be decent. 


‘Treatment for the Prevention or 
Elimination of Algae Growths 


The best known remedy for algae growths in reservoirs 
is copper sulphate. The dose depends upon the intensity 
of the growth and the kind of algae. The amount applied 
usually varies from 2 to 5 pounds per million gallons of 
stored water treated. If the temperature of the water is 
low, the strength of the dose should be slightly increased. 
If it is properly applied and thoroughly mixed, no fish 
will be killed; if the slight concentration of copper sul- 
phate in any locality should kill fish, they should be 
promptly removed from the water, for sanitary reasons as 
well as for appearance. 

\eration, or, rather, atomization, will remove a large 
percentage of taste and odor from water. It will also re- 
move free carbon dioxide, lessening the opportunity for 
“red water” troubles. After aeration, however, a reason- 
able period should be allowed to permit the excess air 
io escape, or it, too, may cause trouble. 

Filtration will remove some odors and tastes. Slow 
sand filters are more efficient than rapid filters in this re- 
spect. The algae carried in suspension by the water to 
the filters are almost entirely removed. 

If filtration is used, prechlorination or a divided dose 
will keep the filter beds clean and prevent bacterial “seed- 
ing’: and it is an added factor of safety. When first 
started, it is likely to cause some trouble due to the organic 
matter upon the sand. 

Considerable success has attended the use of chlorine in 
some communities to overcome tastes and odors caused 
by algae. Usually, an excess dose of chlorine has been 
used, and then after a reasonable period the excess chlorine 
lias been removed by sulphur dioxide or sodium hyposul- 
phite. 

In using the ortho-tolodin method for the determination 
of free or residual chlorine, care must be used that false 
readings are not obtained. Ortho-tolodin will react with 
several substances, such as iron and manganese. The tests 
should be run on both untreated and treated waters, in 


order that a check may be had on the water which ¢:ntains 
the chlorine. 

In some places ammonia has been used to preven) alvae 
growths in filtered water reservoirs. It also prevent. odors 
and tastes due to chlorine, but its use in connection with 
chlorine slightly delays the bacterial action of the chlor. 
ine. The water will, however, contain a residual c} lorine 
for a longer period. Ammonia has also been used in some 
places very successfully in preventing odor and taste dye 
to chloro-phenol compounds. Permanganate of potassium 
has also been used with considerable success. The ay. 
monia and chlorine treatment has been found effective j; 
some places where the water contains sulphite wasie. which 
imparts a distinct taste to the water. 

If the water contains much color, due to vegetable stains. 
the use of ammonia, lime, caustic soda or soda-ash. and. 
in fact, any alkali, is likely to increase the color. Some 
waters which are very low in organic matter cannot stand 
a dose of liquid chlorine of | pound per million gallons 
without producing odor and taste. 

The old type of charcoal filters were very efficient jp 
removing odor and taste, but after operating for a short 
time became prolific breeding grounds for bacteria. Acti- 
vated carbon, powdered and applied the same as the coagu- 
lants, is the present-day method of removing odors and 
tastes. It is usually applied either as the water enters a 
settling basin or as it enters the filters, and it is deposited 
either in the settling basin or upon the surface of the 
filters, in the latter case having a double action in absorb- 
ing odors and tastes during its contact with the water and 
repeating as the water rushes by it into the filter. Some 
filter beds are now composed entirely of activated carbon. 

Tastes and odors are sometimes caused by pipe coatings, 
where a water main is put into service too soon alter a 
fresh coating of an anti-corrosion lining has been applied. 
In some places where concrete-lined cast iron or steel 
pipe, or concrete mains, have been installed, there have 
been complaints due to a flat taste of the water caused by 
« leaching of the lime in the concrete. 

Where there is a dual supply of hard and soft water, 
the consumers will notice a change in taste and odor the 
instant changes are made in the supply. In each commu- 
nity and in each source of water supply a different prob- 
lem is encountered. No sweeping generalization can be 
made which will offer a panacea for all tastes and odors 
in public water supplies. Each supply and each plant 
and method of treatment must be studied individually with 
great care in order to find the most effective and most 
economical method of removing objectionable flavors and 


odors. 


A School Roof Playground for Small Children 


N New York City a playground for small East Side chil- 
|] dren and their mothers has just been opened on top of 

Public School 31, at Monroe and Gouverneur Streets. The 
roof has been equipped and made accessible by the Com- 
munity Councils of the City of New York, an unofficial civic 
organization, in an effort to demonstrate to the city the econ- 
omy of converting into playgrounds the 25 acres of school 
roofs available in congested areas. The installation of an 
outside elevator makes it possible to use the roof without 
opening the building and without climbing long flights of 
stairs. The elevator reaches each floor and so can be used by 
cardiac and crippled pupils during the school term. 


Because the playground is restricted to pre-school children 
and their mothers, it is hoped that it will be valuable for 
health education as well as for recreation purposes. Pre 
school children are ordinarily the most difficult group tor 
health agencies to reach. A trained nurse supplied by the 
city Health Department will be in attendance at the roof 
every day to examine the children and to give health talks 
and demonstrations to the mothers. Two playground workers 
and a matron, paid by the Emergency Work Bureau, wil! alse 
be in attendance. The cost of the elevator and of equipping 
the roof, which included installing toilets, amounted 


$25.000. 
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Based Upon a Nation-Wide Survey 


\ the early days of the taxicab its position in the 
transportation field was quite different from that of 
ihe present. The industry was comparatively unim- 
portant, both financially and from the standpoint of 
transportation service furnished. Taxicabs were usually 
owned and operated by individuals who catered to a lim- 
ited clientele willing to pay, for exclusive travel facilities, 
rates which the general public was unable to afford. Lit- 
tle allempt was made to engage in large-scale operation 

\|| this is now changed; the taxicab business has de- 
veloped enormously under the control of large local and 
national corporations, until more than 100,000. taxicabs 
are in service in the United States at the present time. It 
has been estimated that in 1930 1,000,000,000 passengers 
paid $650,000,000 in taxicab fares and tips. In New 
York City, in the same year, the 20,000 taxicabs carried 
approximately 10 per cent as many passengers as did 
the combined rapid transit, street-car and bus systems. 
Estimated revenue, including tips, was $144.000,000, 
equal to 90 per cent of the revenue of all other public 
transil agencies in the city.’ 


Cut-Rate and Driver-Rental Cabs 


Much of the recent rapid growth of the taxicab industry 
may be attributed to the introduction of the cut-rate taxicab, 
merchandising its services at prices so low as ultimately to 
be unprofitable to the operator. A discharged cab driver in 
Rochester is credited with having conceived the low-rate 
taxicab in 1927. Since that time the idea has spread 
throughout the country, until hardly a city has been free from 
taxicab rate wars. Sometimes these have lasted but a few 
days. while elsewhere, as in Washington, cut-raters have been 
operating for several years. 

“Wildeat™ taxicab operators have seriously affected the 
established transportation systems. In Washington, the rev- 
enues of the largest of the old-line taxicab organizations fell 
more than a half-million dollars during the first year of cut- 
rate competition. Electric railway and bus revenues in the 
same city have been reduced approximately 20 per cent, 
according to testimony given at a hearing before the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia in October, 
1931. These losses are attributed directly to the competition 
of the unregulated taxicab with the regulated mass carriers. 
Not being obliged to maintain a city-wide 24-hour taxicab 
service, cut-rate cabs operate along the transportation lines 
where the business is easiest to secure and, when several 
passengers use a single cab, the rates are often considerably 
below the fare charged by street railways and busses. In ef- 
fect, the cut-rate taxicab is nothing more or less than the 
old-time jitney with a new name and a new fare schedule. 

Despite the fact that cut-raters are able to operate at an 
apparent profit for some time, it was estimated by the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia that. if all 
proper deferred charges were added to the immediate out-of- 
pocket expenses, the 4,600 cabs in the District were being 
operated at an average monthly loss of $90 per cab 
of $5,000,000 a year in this one city. 


a total 


* This article is abstracted from American Electric Railway Association 
Bu etin No. 389: “A Nation-Wide Survey of Taxicab Regulation,” which 
was briefly reviewed on page 97 of Tue American Crry for June, 1932 
Nepert of the Mayor’s Commission on Taxicabs. New York, 1930, p. 11 


Taxicab Regulation 


A Review of Its Present Status, 


By HAWLEY 5S. SIMPSON 


* Research Engineer, 
American Electric Railway Association 


Primarily, it be 


How can such a condition exist? 


cause of the so-called peonage method of operation by which 
individual drivers lease low priced passenger automobiles 
from taxicab “companies” for a stated daily rental charge 
varying from $3 to $6, agreeing, in addition to pay the cost 
ot gasoline, oil and repairs, as well as assuming all liability 
for injuries to third parttes and damage to property 

The revenue remaining after having paid his contractual 
obligations represents the driver's income Pestimony has 
shown this to be so low that. under normal business condi 
tions, such employment would be scornfully refused. The 
whole system depends upon a surplus of unemployed. many 
of whom can be induced to work for practically nothing in 
order to maintain a modicum of self-respect 


Ace‘dents and Traflie Congestion 


Under the highly competitive conditions induced by this 
method of operation, long hours of work are required to 
cover even the fixed charges: 16 and 18 hours are net un 


common. Reckless driving. flagrant violations of trafhe re 


ulations, overcharging and solicitation of tips are common, 
while drivers often refuse to accept passengers riding the 
longer distances permitted under the established zone 

As a consequence, taxicab accidents have shown a con 
siderable increase in many cities. In Baltimore the Police 
Commission, according to newspaper accounts. reported that 
the original driver-rental company s cabs were involved in 84 
accidents, of which 3 resulted fatally in the first 84 days ot 
operation. The Balitmore Safety Council showed that this 
company’s accident record per cab was from two to four 
times as high as that of the standardized taxi operators 
The driver-rental company carried no public liability insu 
ance and had no liquidating value. while the drivers were 
financially irresponsible and unable to carry their own in 


surance because of their meagre return. About all an in 
jured person could expect from legal proceedings was an 


unsatisfied judgment. 

One of the most serious aspects of the low-rate taxicab 
situation is the unnecessary traffic congestion caused when 
the streets are flooded with more vehicles than can be eco- 
nomically operated. A recent survey by the Cleveland High 
way Research Bureau on Euclid Avenue showed that 33.8 
per cent of the total vehicle trafic between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
consisted of taxicabs and that the ratio of empty to loaded 
cabs was 4 to 1. Could this be reduced to one empty cab for 
every loaded cab, the report states, the total vehicle traffic 
250 


on Euclid Avenue would be reduced by an average of 
vehicles per hour during the 10-hour day. and 380 vehicles 
during the maximum hour. 


Public Utility Regulation Endorsed 


Legislative action to purge the industry of those elements 
which are tending to lower the taxicab business to the level 
of a “racket” has been endorsed by the National Association 
of Taxicab Owners, which favors the passage of laws to ae 
complish the following: 

1. Place the taxicab under the control of state or city util 
ity commissions. 

2. Require evidence of public convenience and necessity 
before cabs are permitted to operate. 

3. Require taxicab operators to furnish the regulatory 


commission or body with evidence that they can indemnify 
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the public against loss from accidents. 

I. Require all charges to be based on the taximeter. 

5. Designate minimum and maximum rates, based on a 
study of operation costs, plus reasonable profit under the 
particular conditions existing in the localities in which the 
company is situated. 

Adoption of these principles and the classification of the 
taxicab as a public utility whose operation is subject to the 
securing of a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
has been one of the recent outstanding developments in the 
situation. Lacking such laws, the qualifications of a taxicab 
cperator are litthe more than those of a pusheart peddler; 
licenses being available to any citizen without a criminal 
record who can afford the down payment on a cab and the 
cost of a routine city license. Speaking directly to the point, 
the Advisory Committee on Taxicabs of the city of Toronto 
states that the taxicab business has long been considered 
a “logical haven into which the unemployed may drift... ..” 
while one of the chief requisites of applicants for licenses 
is that “they be without visible means of support and have 
large families.” 

A survey of state laws shows that the taxicab is already 
legally considered a public utility in nine states.  Certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity must be secured 
before engaging in the taxicab business in Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Montana, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
West Virginia. In Maryland certificates are required only 
in Baltimore. and in Colorado only in other than home-rule 
cities. In addition the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia has jurisdiction over the rates of fare to 
be charged by taxicab operators, requires taxicab operators to 
file operating reports and supervises the service and safety 
of operation, 

In several other states the public utilities commission has 
jurisdiction over taxicabs when operated solely or mainly out- 
side of municipal boundaries. In these, however, the au- 
thority of the commission is so obviously negligible that they 
are not listed here. 

In 34 of the 93 cities in the United States of more than 
100,000 population and in at least 57 of the 283 cities of 
25,000 to 100,000 population, the right to engage in the taxi- 
cab business is subject to the securing of certificates, by vir- 
tue of either state law or city ordinance.” In four of these: 
New York, Milwaukee, Akron and Racine, Wis., extensive 
authority over taxicab operation has been given to a local 
municipal body. In the other places limited administrative 
and discretionary authority, such as the power to promul- 
gate rules and regulations which are not inconsistent with the 
ordinance and which may be necessary to insure a high 
character of taxicab service, has been delegated to a local 
body or official. 


Publie Liability Insurance 


One of the most important provisions in taxicab legislation 
endorsed by the National Association of Taxicab Owners 
is that requiring operators to furnish the regulatory authority 
with evidence of ability to indemnify the public against loss 
from accidents. Customarily, public liability and property 
damage insurance is required, although in some cases a surety 
bond or indemnity reserve is acceptable. Often an official 
body is given authority to exempt from the provisions of the 
law taxicab operators making a satisfactory showing of 
financial responsibility. 

Taxicabs in 15 states—Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, II- 
linois, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 

* Report of the Advisory Committee on Taxicabs to the Board of 
Commissioners of Police of the City of Toronto, April 12, 1932, p. 30. 


* Since this article was written four additional cities of more than 100,000 
population have passed ordinances requiring certificates of convenience 
and necessity 


Vermont and West Virginia—are subject to requirements of 
this character. The usual liability limits per taxi 
$5,000 for any one person injured, $10,000 for persins 
jured in any one accident, and $1,000 property dam In 
some cases, reductions in the amount of insurance 
secured by fleet operators. 

Investigation of the taxicab laws and ordinances 
fect in 79 of the cities in the United States of more tha 
100,000 population shows insurance required in 66 cities 
by city ordinance in 30 cities and by state law in 36 cities 
Of 46 cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population, insura: was 
found to be required in 35 places. In 15 of these the pro 
vision is part of the city ordinance, and in 20 a part of 
the state law. The public liability and property damas, 
limits show about the same range in both large and smal] 
cities as in states, 

Taximeters and Rates of Fare 

The National Association of Taxicab Owners proposes that 
all taxicabs be equipped with a taximeter to be used as the 
sole means for measuring the charge for services rendered, 
lt is obvious that this eliminates both flat-rate and zone-rate 
cabs, but there is no assurance that cut-rate operations will 
be discontinued. Where no control over fares is exercised, 
meter rates as low as five cents for each 1 3-mile. as in 
Cleveland, may be tried by low-rate operators. This makes 
is especially important that, in adopting taxicab legislation, 
something more than a mere schedule of maximum meter 
rates be ordained. A compensatory scale of taxicab charges, 
to which all operators must submit, immediately abolishes 
every form of cut-rate taxicab service, provided the rates are 
high enough to enable the operator to make a fair return 
upon his investment. 

This situation may be met in three ways: (1) by establish- 
ing a fixed fare to be charged by all taxicab operators; (2) 
by setting maximum and minimum limits between which 
any rate is legal; and (3) by adopting a minimum rate below 
which no other fare may be charged. Of the 125 cities in- 
vestigated in the United States, 22 have rates of these types. 
Fixed rates are in effect in 10 cities; maximum-minimum 
rates in 10 cities; and minimum rates in 2 cities... The most 
frequent initial charge is 20 cents for the first 1/3-mile and 
10 cents for each 1/3-mile thereafter. 

The matters here discussed by no means include al! im- 
portant measures of taxicab regulation. The allied problems 
of the establishment of taxicab stands and prohibition of un- 
necessary cruising are especially important and deserve care- 
ful study and treatment. So also are specifications prescrib- 
ing the type of vehicle and equipment which may be licensed 
for taxicab service. Quite often, purpose-built cabs only are 
permitted. Prohibition of the peonage driver-rental system 
is being increasingly adopted, which should do much to re- 
establish the taxicab upon a sound business basis. 

As the public comes to understand that regulation of the 
taxicab as a public utility is just as essential for the purpose 
of providing the proper kind of taxicab service as is the pub- 
lic control ordinarily exercised over such other essentials as 
water, gas and light, legislation of the character endorsed 
by the National Association of Taxicab Owners may be ex- 
pected to be more widely adopted. 

Free and unrestricted competition within the taxicab in- 
dustry has been given a fair trial and has been found to be 
harmful to the best interests of the community and disastrous 
to the taxicab operators themselves. Adequate, convenient 
and responsible taxicab service can come only through re- 
stricting the right to engage in the taxicab business to those 
who are able to prove themselves qualified by experience and 
financial responsibility to operate a business endowed with 4 
high degree of public interest. 


* As of July 25, 1932, the figures are: Fixed rates, 12 cities; maximum 
minimum rates, 12 cities; minimum rates, 1 city; total, 25 cities. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


swell Halsey, Chairman, Hawley S. Simpson, Harry H. Hemmings, Arthur G. Straetz. L. S. Shattuck, P. J. Stupka, Donald M 


Analysis of Accidents, Nassau 

County, Long Island 

D' RING the spring of 
ergency Work Bureau of Nassau 

Cou Long Island, of which Henry 

ern is Chairman, undertook under 

ction of Dr. Edward T. Devine. 


~ 


the 
Executive Director, an analysis of trafhe 
accidents eecurring in various parts of 
the county. 

In addition to the analysis of acci- 
dents. spot maps were prepared, physical 


conditions of dangerous intersections 
were investigated in the field, and the 
flow of trafie studied. The illustration 
herewith is the traffic flow map, which 
shows the heavy use of the east-and-west 
highways trom the New York City line 
to points in or east of Nassau County. 


Huntington Traffic Survey 
\ GEORGE D. BRADSHAW, 
"2 of Huntington, W. Va., has an- 
nounced the organization of a Traffic 
Commission, consisting of seventy mem- 
bers under the direction of A. W. Wern- 
inger, General Chairman. Dr. W. S. 
Rosenheim is Secretary. 

The Directing Committee consists of 
the General Chairman, the Secretary. 
the chairmen of eight subcommittees. 
and representatives of the Manufac- 
turers Club, the Huntington Business 
Men’s Association, the West Virginia 
Federation of Labor and the Women’s 
Club. 

To each of the eight subcommittees is 
assigned one of the following studies: 


1. Accident Study 

2. Trafie Flow 

3. Signs and Signals 

4. Physical Conditions 
5. Vehicular Routing 

6. Parking 

7. Enforcement 


8. Traffic Code 


The Safety Service of the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., of New York, was re- 
quested to assist and advise the Com- 
mission in the conduct of the factual 
study. 

Field surveys have been made by va- 
rious Committees to show existing inter- 
section movements of vehicles, the vol- 
ume and classification of traffic, the use 
and demand for curb space, speed and 
delay studies. motorists and pedestrian 
observance of regulations, and cruising 
practices and cordon counts. 

Information has been collected to show 
existing physical conditions such as 
street jogs, condition of pavement, widths 
of streets and roadways, curb radii, the 
location, types and characteristics of 
signs, signals and markings, present ve- 
hic _ routes and other regulation and 
methods, 
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All of the factual information is now 
being analyzed. No reports are available 
at present. 


Accidents in the United 
States During 1932 


HE National Safety Council in Acci- 

dent Facts, 1932 edition, estimated 
8.500 motor-vehicle deaths in the first 
four months of 1932, compared with 
slightly more than 8,700 in the same 
months in 1931. This is a decline of 
nearly 3 per cent. The better record for 
1932 holds for each of the months from 
February to April. 


That this good showing is being con 
tinued is indicated by figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce for 86 large cities 
of the United States during the four- 
week period ended July 9, 1932, com- 
pared with the four weeks ended July 11, 
1931. For the more recent period 522 
deaths from automobile accidents were 
reported by these cities, as against 695 
in the corresponding period a year ago 
a drop of 25 per cent. The comparison 
for 52-week periods shows an 8 per cent 
decrease. Of the four-week totals the 


number of deaths occurring from acci- 
dents within the city limits was 405 in 
the 1932 period and 524 in that for 1931. 


23 per cent. 


This is an improvement of 
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The Curb-Parked Car 


and Its Purchasing Power 


F the manifold traffic problems vex- 
ing authorities of American cities. 
none is more difficult than that of 


providing a balance in the 


proper use 
of streets in business sections for mov 
ing and for stationary automobiles. Met 


chants, desiring to capitalize every oppor 


tunity to invite trade into their estab- 
lishments, oppose giving up the time 


of parking at the curb 
in the immediate vicinity of their stores. 
Not only do they want parking, but in 
many cases, angle parking as well. When 
streets are very the volume of 
trafh light, those in 
charge of trafhe regulations usually hesi- 
tate to interfere with free curb parking. 
but as congestion regulatory 
measures often become necessary. 


Los Angeles has attempted to meet 
the parking problem by prohibiting all 
parking in the central trafhe district be- 
tween 4:30 and 6:00 p.m., and by limit- 
ing parking during the remainder of the 
business day to 45 minutes. In addition. 
parking is prohibited in certain zones at 


accepted privilege 


Ww ide. or 


is comparatively 


Increases, 


all times. These restrictions have not 
been entirely satisfactory on a num 
ber of east-and-west streets. which are 
not only narrower, but carry considet 
ably more traffic than the north-and 
south streets. Consequently, consider- 


able effort has been made to have park 
ing prohibited on these streets. This has 
been consistently opposed by lando ners 
and merchants, who have contended that 
it would make serious inroads into vol- 
ume of retail trade. 


To supplant rather vague contentions 


The 4,200 cars contacted represented a 
total purchasing power of $9,032.73, al- 
though the merchants with frontage ex- 
clusively on the streets surveyed obtained 
only $1,443.89 in trade, or 16 per cent. 
The balance went to business houses on 
the longer north-and-south blocks. The 
four largest department stores alone ob- 
tained 22 per cent of the total amount 
spent. Restaurants got $116.11 in trade, 
and drug stores $92.69. 

Dividing the money spent on the east- 
and-west streets (excluding the large de- 
partment with double frontage ) 
equally among the 597 business estab- 
lishments located thereon, it found 
that the average merchant could expect 
only 3.4 mills in business from an aver- 
age parked car. 

In an endeavor to determine the pos- 


stores 


was 


Motoring Regulations 


HE American Automobile Associa- 
tion has issued the 1932 “Summary 
of Motor Vehicle Regulations, 
United States and Canada,” prepared by 
its Legal and Research Department. with 
the cooperation of the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Re- 
search, Harvard University. and has de- 
clared that substantial progress is being 
made toward uniformity in the basic 
regulations governing the movement of 
the nation’s 22,000.000 passenger cars. 
In every state the driver involved in an 
accident is required to give his name and 
other information to the driver or occu- 


By R. T. DORSEY 


Traffic Engineer, 


Los Angeles Street Traffic Engineering Departmen 


sible loss in business to merchants dy, 
to prohibition of parking, the Depar 
ment checked the available off 
parking space within 300 feet of 


Street 


blocks under consideration. This shoy 
a total off-street parking capacity 
8.436 cars. with an unused storag 


pacity for at least 2,814 machines during 
the hour of maximum parking. As the) 
was room at the curb for only 383 ear. 
at any one time, it is evident that ava 
able off-street parking space is appr 
mately seven times the curb parking 
commodations. This indicates that par\ 
ing prohibition would result in no 
of trade, provided the drivers wer 

ing to pay a small off-street parking { 


This seldom exceeds 25 cents for a per 


equivalent to the parking time limit 
in many cases is only 10 cents 


in the Various States 


that in general a motorist who has co. 
plied with the registration and driver’ 
license laws of his own state will hay 
few difficulties. 

Speed laws vary from 50 miles 


hour in North Dakota to the 25-mik 
prima facie limit in Missouri.  Fiftee: 
states have discarded the fixed speed 
limit. Overtaking on hills or curves 


where view is obstructed is prohibited i 
34 states and the District of Columbia 
Coasting down-grade in neutral is » 
verely dealt with under the laws of 
states. In 32 states the passing of 
street car on the left is prohibited. 


Eleven states require a full stop before 
crossing railroad tracks; six others. and 
the District of Columbia, require a ful! 
stop at special stop signs. Parking on 
the main traveled portion of the highway 
is a violation of most state codes. The 
laws of sixteen states require that light- 
be dimmed when approaching vehicles 


pants of the other car, whether the acci- 
dent results in personal injury or prop- 
erty damage alone. In most states a 
formal report of an accident involving 
personal injury must be filed with the 
proper official. 

The situation regarding registration 
and licenses is confused. but it is stated 


The Municipal Bond Market 


state and municipal bonds, taken from 


with facts, the Los Angeles Street Traf- 
fic Engineering Department made a 
careful parking survey of these east-and- 
west streets. Using men who otherwise 
would be unemployed, the Department 
placed crews of four in each of the 
twenty-six blocks under consideration. 
Each driver of each parked car was ap- 


preached and the following ob- 
tained: type of car; license number: 


time parked; time departed; number of 
occupants; number of occupants dis- 
charged; destination of discharged oc- 


HE following is a representative list 


cupants; purchases (if any); type of of recent sales of new issues of current issues of The Bond Buyer: 
purchase; and amount spent. In all, ania Clas cc Other Public Body Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
4.498 cars were parked within the area: 9744959 Massachusetts ........ 3% 2.9 (avg.) 3.27 
* full information being obtained from 100,000 Newton, Mass. 3% 7% (avg.) 3.54 
4.200. or 94 per cent, 4% 9% (avg.) 4.12 
= 800,000 Fort Wayne, Ind. .......... 4% 2-26 (ser.) 4.2 
A It was found that each _curb-parked 105,000 Burlington, Iowa .......... 1% 12% (avg.) +40) 
# car had an average purchasing power of 600.000 St. Paul, Minn. ..... ae 4 18 (avg.) 4.45 
$2.15, although 68 per cent of the cars 1,000,000 Louisville, Ky. ........-. 4% 36 2/3 
arked repr ail } . 120,000 Portland, Conn. ... 4% 1-24 (ser.) 
parked re presente¢ no retal yusIness 14 (avg.) 1.63 
whatsoever. The average car was parked 150,000 Bridgeport, Conn. ... a Pe 5 1-30 (ser.) 1.98 
31.3 minutes. although 0) per cent over- 2,000,000 Los — Co., Calif., Flood Con- 16 1/3 ( ) 
staye d the 45-minute par king limit. ie 150,000 Lansing, Mich. ......... eftod ‘ 41% 3-20 (ser.) 9.04 
. erally for but a very few minutes. It 1,112,000 Mercer Co., N. J. ....... ae 51% 13 (avg.) 5.43 
3 was found that each parked automobile 141,500 Tarrytown, N. Y. ....... 5% code ad 
-arried 1.4 persons. O ose. 1.2 per- 6 15/6 (avg. } 
urried the 601,600 Franklin Co., Ohio .... 6 3% (avg.) 6.00 
sons were discharged: the rema.ndet 1.960.000 Cuyahoga Co.. Ohio ... 6 334 (avg.) 6.00 
staying in the car. 1.012.000 Englewood, N. J. .... 6 19% (avg.) 6.09 
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Special Water Rates at Resort Cities 


A Study of Charges in 


Short-Time Residents Form 


STUDY of a cities 
long the New Jersey shore and 
in Florida shows that, contrary 


sual belief. the short-time resi- 


group of 


ho is using the community as a 
r or winter resort is not charged 
rbitant rate by the local water 
rument. The only penalty, if it 
he termed such, is in the require- 
ment that each and every consumer pay 
: minimum charge, usually determined 
hy the size of the meter whether or not 
a specified amount of water is used. 


Allenhurst. N. J. 


No special water rates are included in 
the Allenhurst billing for summer resi- 
dents. inasmuch as the borough bills 
and holds the property owner. It is un- 
derstood that some of the property own- 
ers who rent their homes for the summer 
collect charges from their tenants for 
water used during their tenancy. The 
horough makes readings at a cost of 50 
cents, from which the owners compute 
their bills. The minimum water charge 
in Allenhurst is $15.00 per year. payable 
July 1 each year. This charge is payable 
whether any water is used or not, and 
entitles the consumer to 60,000 gallons. 
If more than that amount is used during 
the year, a bill is rendered at the rate 
of 30 cents per 1,000 gallons for the next 
100,000 gallons, and for each 100,000 
gallons used thereafter the rate is de- 
creased 5 cents per 1,000 gallons until a 
minimum of 10 cents per 1,000 gallons is 
reached. Water rents are a lien upon 
real estate, and property owners are 
thus made responsible for any delin- 
quency in the matter of payment. 


Atlantie City, N. J. 


\tlantie City, N. J.. one of the leading 
resort cities on the Atlantic coast, makes 
no special charge for its summer resi- 
dents. It does maintain a schedule of 
issessed rates or flat rates on which the 
minimum rate for meter charges is based. 
rhese revised rates have been in force 
since July 7, 1903. This minimum rate 

the least amount which is accepted as 

payment for water for the given prop- 
erty for one year unless a property re- 
ns unoccupied for one year from Au- 

1, in which case the water rent is 
one-half the minimum rate fixed in this 
schedule. The payment of the minimum 
rate entitles the consumer to water to the 
amount of the minimum charge computed 
at the meter rate. All water used in ex- 
cess of this amount is paid for at the 
same rate, but no allowance or reduc- 


tion is made 
minimum is 


in case the amount of the 
not used. When the as 
flat rate charges against a 
property do not exceed $10.00. the mini- 
mum rate is $5.00: where the 
rate is between $10.00 and $18.00. the 
minimum rate is $10.00; rate 
between $18.00 and $25.00, minimum rat. 
$13.00: assessed 
and $35.00, minimum rate $18.00: as- 
sessed rate between $35.00 and $50.00. 
minimum rate $25.00; assessed 
tween $50.00 and $70.00, minimum 
$35.00: assessed rate between $70.00 and 
$100.00, minimum $50.00: where the as 
rate is more than $100.00. the 
minimum rate is $75.00. The meter 
rates are 12 cents per 1.000 gallons. 


sessed or 
assessed 
assessed 


rate between $25.00 


rate be 


sessed 


Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


The city of Atlantic Highlands has a 
uniform charge of $2.80 per 1,000 cubic 
feet of water, the minimum charge being 
$12.00 per year.- There are no special 
rates, but in the case of summer resi- 
dents, the property owners usually have 
the balance of the minimum charge to 
pay. 

Belmar, N, J. 


The rules and regulations of the Bel- 
mar, N. J., Water Department make no 
special provision for supplying water to 
summer residents, the regulations apply- 
ing to all services. The meter-rates for 
all water supplied are $2.50 per 1.000 
cubic feet for the first 50,000 cubic feet 
used in the calendar year; $2.00 per 
1,000 for the next 50,000 cubic feet: 
$1.50 per 1,000 for the next 50,000 cu- 
bic feet, and $1.25 per 1,000 for all over 
150,000 cubic feet used each calendar 
year. There is a minimum charge, based 
on the size of the meter, due and payable 
on the first of January of each year as 
follows: for a 1/,. or 5<-inch meter, 
$12.50 per year; %4-inch meter, $20.00 
per year; l-inch meter, $40.00 per year: 
114-inch meter, $75.00 per year; 2-inch 
meter, $100.00 per year; 3-inch meter, 
$200.00 per year; and 4-inch meter, 
$400.00 per year. These rates apply to 
water furnished within the borough. of 
Belmar. For service immediately out 
side the borough where no extension of 
main is required, the charge in each 
case is twice the charge for the corre 
sponding within the 
limits. 


service borough 


Cape May, N. J. 


In its water ordinance, adopted April 
22, 1930, the city of Cape May, N. J.. 
provides no special rates for summer 
residents. Two classes of rates are set 
up—flat rates and meter rates. Pro- 


New Jersey and Florida, Where 


Large Part of Consumer Population 


for a fiseal 
and all rents, 


vision is made 
ing July 1, 
mum meter rates, 
vance. If the water not paid 
by August 7, the inspector 
notification by the city clerk, cuts off the 
supply of water on the premises he 
water is not turned on again until the bill 
is paid, plus a charge of $2.00 for turn 
ing off and turning on the water lo 
all water bills not paid within 30 
after the bill has 
water clerk, but in 
(August 1, a penalty of 5 per 
added. The meters are read quarterly, 
and as soon as a 
cess over the 


vear start 
including hint 
payable in ad 


rates are 


are 


water upon 


days 
been mailed hy the 
no case earlier than 


cent os 


reading shows an ex 
maximum allowed, that ex 
billed at the meter rate given 
A penalty of 5 per cent accrues 
one month after the date of mailing the 
bill. All water rents. either flat or me 
ter, together with all penalties accrued, 
become a lien on the property supplied 
and remain so until satisfied. 


cess 1s 


below. 


Meter 


Rates 
First 20.000 
Next 
Next 


1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 


gallons per year 75 per 
20,000 ons per year, per 
20,000 ¢ ) per year, S0c p 

Next 20,000 g: per year, We per 
Next 20,000 gallons per year, 30c pet 


Over 100,000 gallons per year ALT per 


A definite minimum charge based on 
the size of the meter installed is made, 
and the size of meter chosen is based on 
the number of rooms served. However, 
if the size of the meter actually installed 
differs from the size of meter shown in 
the following table as being proper for 
a property of that size, the size of meter 
and not the size of the 
the minimum charge. 


property governs 


Minimum 
Yearly Charge 
for Occupied Build 
ing, Irrespective of 


Number of 
fooms Length of Occupancy 
$15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
55.00 
$2.25 per room 
2.00 per room 
meter 
any 


In case a which a 
has been installed is 
entire fiscal vear and no water is used, 
there is a minimum charge, in lieu of 
other charges, of $5.00 per year to com 
pensate the department for the cost in- 
curred in being ready to deliver water. 
Should leakage in a vacant 
sume more water than $5.00 worth, fig- 
ured at the regular rate, a bill for such 
is rendered. 


property in 


vacant during 


house con- 


water 


Seagirt, N. J. 


is essentially a 
flat rate or 


Seagirt. N. J., which 
summer community, has no 
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meter rate, the water charge being in- 
cluded in the general taxation, the same 
as the Police and Fire Department ser- 


vices, 


Spring Lake, N. J. 


No special charges are made for water 
furnished to summer residents in the bor- 
ough of Spring Lake, N. J. The mini- 
mum water rent for any cottage or other 
building in which water is taken from 
the water system of the borough is $25.00 
per year. This minimum payment en- 
titles the consumer to 50,000 gallons of 
water or less during the year; for each 
additional gallon in excess of this 50,000 
gallons, water is furnished at the rate 
of 30 cents per 1,000 gallons. For each 
building conected with the water system 
but where no water is used during the 
year, there is an annual charge of $5.00. 
In addition to the schedule above for 
water consumption the following sched- 
ule is used to determine the fixed annual 
rate for meter charges: 


1” meter, 50,000 gallons $ 8.00 
1%" meter, 50,000 gallons 23.00 
2” meter, 50,000 gallons 5.00 
meter, 50,000 gallons 160.00 
meter, 50,000 gallons........ 175.00 
6” meter, 50,000 gallons........ 300.00 


Seaside Heights, N. J. 


A comparatively low system of flat 
rates has been established in Seaside 
Heights, taking into consideration the 


NEWS article from Pittsburgh one 

day last summer carried accounts of 
a riot between Negroes and white youths 
at the new $150,000 Highland Park 
swimming pool. Fifty policemen restored 
order only after a half-dozen people had 
been injured. This was the third dis- 
turbance at this new pool within the three 
weeks after its opening. Such occur- 
rences bring up again the question: 
“What should be the attitude of park and 
recreation officials toward race segrega- 
tion in the use of swimming facilities?” 
To this que#tion, as asked park and 
recreation authorities in various sections 
of the country, the replies which follow 
have been received: 

William D, Champlin. Chief of Bu- 
reau, Départment of Public Welfare, 
Bureau of Recreation, Room 432, City 
Hall Annex, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 

“In many of our public pools colored 
and white bathe together without any 
contention. Some of our pools are Jo- 
cated in neighborhoods that are almost 
entirely colored and very few if any 
whites make use of them. Even in neigh- 
borhoods where the races are pretty well 
divided, there is no discrimination what- 
soever shown. I can safely say that we 
do net have any difficulties or problems 
regarding this race question in the pub- 
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fact that in many cases the water is to 
be used by summer residents alone, and 
it was felt that the borough should give 
all consumers an equitable rate. The 
minimum flat rate charge is $10.00 a 
year. 

Seaside Park, N. J. 


No special water rates are charged in 
Seaside Park, N. J., for summer resi- 
dents. Bills are rendered quarterly for 
water used, at the following rates: for the 
first 25,000 gallons used in excess of 
the amount allowed for the minimum 
charge in any quarterly period, 34 cents 
per 1,000 gallons; for the next 30.000 
gallons, 32 cents per 1,000 gallons; for 
the next 35,000 gallons, 30 cents per 
1,000 gallons; and for all water in addi- 
tion thereto used during one quarterly 
period, 28 cents per 1,000 gallons. The 
following rates are fixed as the minimum 
charges per year for each water meter 
used, regardless of the amount of water 
used and consumed. These minimum 
charges are payable on July 1 of each 
year and are allowed as a credit upon 
the consumption charges listed above. 


Gallons 


Minimum Allowed 
Charge per Year Each Quarter 
56” moter, 9,000 

37,500 
56.000 


The Race Problem at Swimming Pools 


A Group of Reports from Representative Cities 


lic swimming pools.” 

William J. H. Schultz, Superintendent 
Small Parks and Playgrounds, West Chi- 
cago Park Commissioners, 100 North 
Central Park Boulevard, Chicago, IL. 
says: 

“There are 15 swimming pools in the 
West Park system. Among these, two 
are used by both white and colored peo- 
ple. The others are used entirely by the 
white race. In the two pools first men- 
tioned, the colored race predominates, 
and we are not having any difficulty. 
The two races do not interfere with each 
other at all, although they use the pool 
during the same periods. Most of the 
caretakers are white. From 400 to 600 
make use of these facilities each hour 
on the hourly batch system. All are 
treated alike. A member of the Police 
Department, who travels in and out, is 
assigned to each pool. He is ready in 
case of emergency. Up to this time there 
have been no difficulties at any of our 
swimming pools.” 

C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recrea- 
tion, 504 Elmwood Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., makes this constructive contribu- 
tion to the discussion: 

“In some cases, both white and colored 
use the same pool at the same time; in 
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Daytona Beach, Fla. 


In Daytona Beach, Fla., wher. 
ter resident is the short-time wo >; 
no special charges or rates mate 
The municipal water departmen: charoe, 
20 cents per 1,000 gallons, plis mye, 
maintenance charge. 


Size of Meter Per Quarter , 

2.75 

3.50 1.00 

5.00 0.0K 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


The West Palm Beach Water ¢, 
West Palm Beach, Fla.. which supplic: 
West Palm Beach and Palm 
makes no special rate to short-tiny 
residents. The schedule of rates js ¢ 
signed to the advantage of the perma 
nent. The annual service charges, hase; 
on the size of meter are: 5g-inch mete 
$9.00; %4-inch meter, $15.00: 
meter, $20.00; 14-inch meter, $40.0) 
2-inch meter, $65.00; 3-inch mete; 
$125.00; 4-inch meter, $190.00: 6-ine! 
meter, $375.00; and  8-inch mete 
$625.00. The consumption charge in ad 
dition to the service charge is 21 cents 
per 100 cubic feet for all water used ey 
cept water used for fire protectio; 
through authorized private lines. 


other pools the colored people preter t 
go in at a time by themselves. In 
cases we try to accommodate them as | 
the time they desire. We never refus 
admittance to anyone. Minor difficulties 
have arisen, but we have always sw 
ceeded in ironing them out. I have a 
advisory committee composed of 125 
the prominent colored men and wome! 
in the city and we get together and sett 
all difficulties as they arise. We hav 
two pools in, the city of Detroit where ‘h 
attendance is over 95 per cent colored 
I would strongly advise any city to oi 
ganize a group of prominent colored me! 
and women, and I think that all difficu 
ties can be settled amicably.” 

Corinne Fondé, Superintendent, 
partment of Recreation, City Auditorium 
Houston, Texas, says: 

“There is no race conflict in our © 
creation work in this section of the cou! 
try. Negroes accept the custom of ope! 
ating separate facilities for the two races 
We have separate schools, playgrounds 
churches and all such places for soci 
gatherings. We are therefore not in 4 
position to offer suggestions based 0! 
any sort of experience with the problen 
of operating joint activities for Negroes 
and white people.” 

K. B. Raymond, Director of Reereatio’ 


if 
¥ 
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Park Commissioners, Minnea- 
nn., Says: 
eapolis, to date, has had no race 
on its bathing beaches. We 
very small colored population. 
majority of these people live on 
th Side and of course use the 
. which lies closest to their dis- 
he whites and colored use this 
thout any conflict.” 
E. Coady, Supervisor of Play- 
Public Recreation Commission, 
iti. Ohio, writes: 
Public Recreation Commission 
erated all public recreational fa- 
in Cincinnati for five years 
the cooperation of the Park 
During these five years, two of 
«ht outdoor swimming pools con- 
d were located in districts where 
st all the residents were colored. It 
xt be borne in mind that all of our 
ewimming and wading pools built on the 
playgrounds are only 34 feet in depth, 
which provides swimming for the chil- 
dren but is not so inviting to the old peo- 
ple, although they are kept open in the 
evening hours for community groups. 
{ member of our supervisory staff, who 
is colored, heads up recreational activi- 
ties in districts occupied mainly by a 
colored population. It is the policy of 
the Public Recreation Commission of 
Cincinnati to serve all groups in the city, 
irrespective of color, class or creed, to 
the best extent of our financial ability. 
We have worked hard in an honest en- 
deavor to serve all citizens and give them 
more adequate recreational facilities and 
leadership. Our colored supervisor is 
constantly studying the problems and 
needs of the people of the colored race. 
The Commission realizes that the colored 
people have legal rights as citizens, and 
it is doing its best with a limited budget 
to provide as good facilities in districts 
occupied by Negroes as in those occu- 
pied by whites.” 
In Seattle, the Negro population is 
very small. E. F. Hoffman, Park Engi- 


neer, Says: 


“We have ten bathing beaches, seven 
of which are on fresh water and three on 
salt water. There is only one beach at 
which we have Negroes in any consider- 
able numbers. At this beach there are 
two floats, and the Negroes for the most 
part segregate themselves. We make no 
effort to segregate them nor do we post 
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notices. The segregation is entirely vol- 
untary. They use the beaches at -all 
hours just the same as the white people. 
We have had no difficulties with them. 
We occasionally have a complaint from 
white people, but the volume of com- 
plaints is not large.” 

Raymond E. Hoyt, Superintendent, De 
partment of Playground and Recreation, 
Los Angeles, Calif., gives this account: 

“Up to June, 1931, this Department did 
not permit persons of African 
to swim in the municipal swimming pools 
at the same time with whites, when we 
were enjoined upon two occasions by our 
Superior Court, and two trials were held. 
both on practically the same questicn 
and under practically the same condi- 
tions. One Judge brought in the deci- 
sion that the Department could make 
rules to regulate its swimming pools for 
the best interests of all the people. He 
interpreted the law to mean that the city 
has no right to discriminate against Ne- 
groes by not giving them equal facilities. 
but stated that equal facilities does not 
mean the same facilities, and we would 
therefore have the right to separate the 
races. Subsequent to this opinion, how- 
ever, another Judge of the Superior Court 
brought in an entirely different decision 
and permanently enjoined us from mak- 
ing any separation. The Angeles 
City Council refused to carry the case to 
a higher court and therefore the last 
decision now stands. Since June of this 
year we have permitted both Negroes 
and whites to use our pools at the same 
hour. We have experienced no serious 
difficulties; however, we are constantly 
alert in regard to this situation.” 


descent 


Los 


Josephine D. Randall, Superintendeni. 
San Francisco Playground Commission. 
says: 

“In San Francisco we have very few 
Negroes, probably not more than about 
3.000 in the entire city. and we have 
practically no race problem. We have 
colored, orientals and whites  attend- 
ing the same schools, the same _play- 
grounds and the same swimming pools. 
There has never beer any question re- 
garding the attendance of colored and 
orientals in our pools. This may be due 
entirely to the fact that they are 
greatly in the minority.” 

W. A. Kearns, Superintendent 
Recreation. San Diego, Calif.. says: 


of 


“We are probably in a situation differ- 
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ent from that of most regarding 
this matter. We have schools which hav: 
a large colored attendance—Mexicans 
and Negroes, and white children attend 
in some districts in great numbers. We 
also have a playground and recreation 
program and have _ provided 
think are very appropriate facilities 
such racial combinations. We have 
swimming pool in San Diego Bay 
is attended by all these people regardless 
of race, creed or color, at the 
This swimming sun 
rounded by San Diego Bay on all sides, 
where there are floats and plenty of 
room, and the pool is constructed as a 
large cage, which can be raised and low 
ered in the bay to any depth desired 
In instances have had 
plaints regarding mixing black and white 
in other classes, but we have overcome 
this by offering special social and recrea 
tional work for Negro groups similar to 
those organized for Mexicans and whites. 


cities 


what we 
lor 
Live 
which 
same time 


pool, however. Is 


some we com 


lf we had a regular swimming pool in a 
tity park in the region, I am sure w: 
should have more trouble, but I believe 
that a schedule calling for exclusive time 
for colored people, a similar time for 
white people, and another time for any 
and all, would solve the problem. Thi 
exclusive time for white and for black 
then would be considered a special privi 
lege instead of a restriction.” 

B. G. Nunnelly, Secretary, Board of 
Park Ky., 
writes: 

“Out of twenty-six parks and play 
grounds in the city of Louisville, there is 
only one which Negro and white children 
are allowed to use together, and in this 
instance they are kept entirely separate 
different equipment is used, and inter 
mingling is not allowed. There are three 
municipal swimming pools in Louisville, 
two for white and one for colored. and 
neither race is allowed to use the other 
pool. We have in the city of Louisville 
a very beautiful natural park of about 
eighteen acres used exclusively for 
Negroes. We do not have the slightest 
trouble in any way with the 
tion here in Louisville 
“We have a natural park of 76 acres 

the hanks of the Ohio River. used 
only by Negroes. This park has tennis 
courts, baseball diamonds. 
and one of our 
parks. Whites are not 
park.” 


Commissioners, Louisville. 


race ques 


on 


flower-beds 
most beautiful 
allowed th’s 


is 


etc.. 
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Cancer Control as a Municipal Function 


INCE cancer is not a contagious dis- 
ease, it is not reportable and prac- 
tically no measures are now taken 


igainst it by most local health depart- 
ments. In a few of the larger cities, such 
as New York and Detroit, municipal can- 
cer hospitals and clinics have been es- 


tablished. A number of city health de- 
partments have carried on educational 
activities, but these are most often left 
to voluntary cancer committees affiliated 
with the American Society for the Con- 
tro! of Cancer, 

© reporting of cancer to health de- 


partments is advocated by Dr. James A. 
Tobey, former contributing editor on 
public health for THe American City 
and author of the book for the general 
reader entitled “Cancer: What Everyone 
Should Know About It,” recently pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, of New York. 
Such reporting would help to increase 
our knowledge about this malady, would 
stimulate physicians to make early diag- 
noses, would encourage the patient to 
use the best methods of treatment, which 
are now conceded to be surgery and ir- 
radiation, and would help to inhibit the 


nefarious activities of quacks, who still 
prey many cancer 
there are now only 17 special cancer 
hospitals in this country. and all 
dents of cancer are agreed that such in 
stitutes are desirable. Dr. Tobey states 
that health officials can perform a real 
service by inducing community leaders 
to provide these necessary facilities. 
More persons in this country die of 
cancer than of all infectious diseases 
combined, except tuberculosis, and more 
die of cancer than of tuberculosis—many 
of these deaths avoidable by prompt action. 


on patients. Since 


stu 
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FORWARD 


Reported by 


STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Fire Stations Effectively 
Landscaped 


San Antonio, Texas.—Beautification 
of the fire stations in this city was started 
in 1924, when a nursery and greenhouse 
were provided in a plot in the rear of 
Station 18, chosen because its grounds of- 
fered a large unused area admirably 
suited to gardening purposes. From the 
first it has been our plan to use shrubs 
and perennial plants exclusively. The 
shrubs are mainly evergreens, giv- 
ing the stations a green environment the 
year around 

When we started, Station 18 was just 
a typical fire station of the cottage type. 
It was an attractive building, but was on 
a bare plot of ground and had nothing 
distinctive to commend it to the eye of 
the public. Since then the station has 
been landscaped with more than 40 dif- 
ferent varieties of evergreen and decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, arranged in a pleas- 
ing manner to give a very attractive set- 
ting. 

The beautification program has con- 
tinued until today all of the city’s 
eighteen fire stations that offer any open 
ground space have been landscaped in an 
effective manner. This work has been ef- 
fected and is now maintained at prac- 
tically no cost to the city. The firemen 
themselves did all the work about the 
nursery. They borrowed city trucks and 
brought in soil from the country, built 
the lawns, and when the time came, 
transplanted the shrubs and trees to their 
permanent locations, and they now train 
and water the shrubbery on the grounds 
of the different stations. 

Through a Southern seedsman we 
bought tree seed from Japan, China, Mex- 
ico, and South America. Our nursery 
stock was started both from seeds and 
cuttings, and we raised all the trees and 
shrubs that now grace the grounds of 


the different stations. It has been esti- 
mated that the nursery at Station 18 
turned out at least $8.000 worth of trees 
and shrubs. 

To Senior Captain Arnold L. Rathke 
of Engine Company 18 should go much 
of the credit of making our beautification 
program a success. Captain Rathke has 
a natural bent for tree culture. He has 
added to this by years of home study and 
practice. He has been in charge of this 
activity from the beginning and has 
worked faithfully with the writer of this 
sketch in laying plans and putting pro- 
cedure into operation. 

Under Captain Rathke’s supervision, 
the nursery at Station 18 was put in con- 
dition. Since the climate in San An- 
tonio is mild, heat furnished by a layer 
of horse manure under the top soil was 
sufficient to tide our tender plants in the 
green house through the winter. Frames 
of slatted latticework, placed over beds 
in the nursery, protected the plants from 
too much sunlight. After the shrubs 
had made sufficient growth, they were 
lifted from their positions, bagged and 
taken to the different stations. 

Because of the mildness of our win- 
ter climate, we have used quite a num- 
ber of shrubs and trees about the sta- 
tions. Some of these, the broad-leaved 
evergreens in particular, cannot with- 
stand the rigors of more northern win- 
ters, but there are so many hardy ever- 
greens and deciduous plants that the 
station gardener should have no trouble 
in finding suitable combinations for his 
grounds anywhere in the United States. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned 
that Fire and Police Commissioner Phil 
Wright holds the beautification work of 
the city’s fire stations in high esteem and 
has given it enthusiastic support. 


J. G. SARRAN, 
Chief of Fire Department. 


Chamber of Commerce Pro. 
motes Community Music as 
a Leisure-Time Activity 


Fort Wayne, Inp.—Almost everyyy, 
is finding more leisure time than ever | 
fore, and cultural pursuits are attract 
more and more attention on the part 
people in all walks of life. With ¢ 
thought, the Fort Wayne Chamber 
Commerce cast about for ways of dey 
oping and directing a city-wide progra; 
of cultural interest to all the citizens, and 
the idea of re-creating a desire for my 
sic in the home was adopted as the bey 
medium for such a program. 

Inquiries made among the musically 
minded of the city seemed to indicate 4 
lessening of interest, particularly on th: 
part of young people, in a musical edy 
cation or career—largely due, it was felt 
to lack of incentive. This suggested the 
idea of reviving musical competitions and 
the formation of definite musical groups 

Accordingly, a committee of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce was appointed consist 
ing of the heads of the music depart 
ments of the public and parochial grac 
and high schools, the director of a loca 
symphony orchestra and Philharmoni 
Society, the director of music in a local 
college, and laymen having musical 
tastes, the entire committee numbering 
fifteen people. Care was taken to see 
that no commercial music teachers or 
others engaged professionally in musi 
were placed on the committee, so that 
there was no stain of commercialism. 

A preliminary organization meeting 0! 
the committee, known as the Chamber 
Music Committee, was followed by the 
adoption of a program, the first step o! 
which was to ascertain who in the cit) 
would be interested in participating 
such an activity. Through the news. 
papers the public were informed as \ 


A SAN ANTONIO FIRE STATION BEFORE 


AND AFTER DEVELOPMENT OF PLANTING 


San Antonio, in keeping with the landscaping treatment of its parks and public building grounds, has been applying 


similar treatment to its fire stations, under the direction of Fire Chief J. G. Sarran. 


At the left above is shown the 


appearance of Station 18 about six years ago, just after a landscaping plan had been instituted; at the right is the 


same station in its present setting 
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rie 


.- under way. and through cou- 
the papers and blanks circulated 
school in the city. 2.516 people 
participants. with more com- 
Sixty-seven 
individuals 


ich succeeding week. 

with a total of 266 
| readv been formed. 

< decided that there should be not 

n two nor more than eight people 

group, since groups of this size 

more easily organized and would 

idily fit into the plan of meeting 

homes of the group members for 

, and recital. Such groupings af- 

forded ample scope for combining vari- 


ous struments—stringed, brass and 
we to schedule 
worked out by the committee. with or 
without piano, organ or harp in each 


jazz and purely so-called popular mu- 
barred. and even symphonies are 
not encouraged. The various groups are 
expected to confine themselves to what is 
commonly known as chamber music. 

\s various groups become proficient in 
their rendition of the works of any of 
the composers they have selected. the 
head of the group notifies the Chamber 
of Commerce that they are ready for a 
recital. The Chamber of Commerce, in 
turn, assembles ten of these groups and 
holds a public recital in the Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium, which is free to 
all musie devotees in the city. Already 
many of these recitals have been held, 
with large and appreciative audiences. 

lt is proposed that the work of the 
Chamber Music Committee shall cul 


minate. each year, with a music festival 
held in May during National Music 
Week. Competent judges will select the 
best performers in each recital group, 


and these will compete during the May 
festival. This was done this year, 
and almost 400 people attended the con- 
cert. which was participated in by 14 
vocal and instrumental groups. 

\lready the attention « na- 
tional musical magazines at- 
tracted to the work that is being done, 
and national organizations have 
asked permission to print and circulate, 
tree of charge. a brochure telling about 
it. The citizens are much interested in 
the work and are earnestly backing the 
program. 


music 


{ several 
has been 


two 


J. B. WILES, 
Commissioner, 


Wayne. 


Industrial 
of Fort 


dn All-Metal Public Works 
Office Building 

RicuMonp, Va.—The Richmond De- 
partment of Public Works has met an 
economic problem by erecting all- 
metal office building, consisting of two 
stories and basement. at a cost of 19.1 
cent a cubic foot. The Department was 
forced to move from the present City 
Hall because of the expansion of an- 
other department, and the new building 
has been planned to serve for from five 
to ten years, during which time it is 
hoped that a new City Hall will be built. 
Une of the requirements of the new 
Public Works building, therefore, was 
high salvage value of the materials. 


Manager and 
Chamber of Commerce 


THE 
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RICHMOND. PUBLIC 
After considering many rental and 


other propositions. plans for the present 
structure accepted they 
were found to be the most desirable from 
the point of view of both cost and useful 
ness, even after making due allowance 
for the annual cost of heat. light. janitor 
service and maintenance. The building. 
50 by 116 feet. consists of a structural 
steel frame. in which the tonnage of steel 
is greatly reduced by the lightness of 
wall and floor construction. The walls 
weigh only 10 pounds to the square foot, 
the floors 20 pounds to the square foot. 

The foundation of the walls up to the 
first floor level the usual concrete 
construction. Above the first floor. pilas- 
ters and entablature are of double 
aluminum construction. The 4- to 7-inch 
void is filled with an insulating material 
which gives a resistance to heat trans 
mission equivalent to that of a 48-inch 
brick wall. Glazed window-sash extend 
between the pilaste rs from the first floor 
level through to the underside of the en 
tablature. Glass in the spandrel areas 
(beneath the 
painted and the 
and the inner sheet in the spandrel area 
is filled with the same insulating 
rial used in the pilasters. 


were because 


is of 


wall 


windows) is aluminum 


void between the glass 


mate 


The architectural lines in the pilasters 
and entablature were produced by an ex 
truded section of aluminum. 
provides the method of holding the alu 
minum sheets in place and fastening the 
entire aluminum facade to the structural 
frame. The pilasters were shop-assem 
bled and then brought to the site. Twen 
ty-two of the twenty-four sections were 


which also 


erected and secured in place by four men 
in one work day. 

The floor and roof decks are of formed 
20-gage copper-bearing steel sheets. sup 
ported on trussed joists. The floor deck 
is covered with unreinforced gypsum of 
sufficient depth to cover the underfloor 
duct system. The deck 
with an insulating board on which is laid 
standard slag roofing. 


root Is covered 


The inside sheets of aluminum on the 
pilasters and under the 
have a rubbed finish which completely 


window sills 
removes the sheen and gives a satin 
pearance, with a decided tendency to 
soften instead of reflect the light. The 
pilasters on the exterior are sand-blasted. 
The effect is a soft finish. 
to limestone. 


very similar 


WORKS OFFICE BUILDING 
The plans were prepared in the Dr 
partment of Public Works. of which 


Colonel R. Keith Compton is Director, by 
W. A. Childreyv of the 


and Designs. The building was occupied 


Bureau of Surveys 


within four and a half months after the 
contract was let for excavating the foun 
dations and basement area. The total 
cost was $43.399.76. 
JAMES BOLTON 
Chief of Bureau of Survey ) 

Berkeley's Annual 
“Open House” 

BerkKeLey, Cauir.This city of close 


to LOO.000 popul ition has adopted a plan 
to keep its citizens interested in the civic 


affairs of the community and to make 
them more intelligent voters and better 
able to discuss. with accurate facts and 


figures. what the city administration is 
doing. and how effectively 

One day each vear. the Berkeley city 
government holds an Open House 
sponsored bv the Berkeley League of 
Women Voters and the Berkeley Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. to which every 
resident of the city is invited This year 
more than 3.500 citizens of the city took 
advantage of the opportunity offered them 


to inspect the various city departments 


at work and to observe at first hand the 
activities being carried on by the eit 
and paid for by their taxes 

With volunteer guides acting as le 
turers. the citizen guests were taken wu 
motor-busses on a tour of all the impor 
tant city plants. including the Berkeley 


municipal airport. the city corporation 


yard and the sanitary fill. where the city 


collected garbage is used to make filled 
in land available for industrial purposes 
along the waterfront At the City Hall 


all departments of the city government 


cooperated in arranging special exhibit 


consisting of graphs, charts. engineer 
drawings and other material which were 
chambers 


vital facts 


put on display in the council 
so that visitors might visualize 
about municipal activities 


Methods ol Berke leyvs 


ous police force and fire department were 


operating lam 


fully explained to the guests, including 
demonstrations of the police radio sys 
tem. the lie detector and the new fire 
alarm system. one of the fastest in the 
United States 


CHARLES ¢ 


Ml Director, ¢ 


ADAMS 
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Kmergency Relief and Construction Aci 


Large Federal Loans Now Available for 
Direct Aid, Public Works, and 
Limited-Dividend Housing Projects 


Hk following is the complete text 
of the sections which are of general 
interest to state and local officials, 
of the $2,122.000,000 “Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932.” approved 
by both Houses of Congress on July 16 
and since signed by the President. 
Suggestions as to procedure under 
Title Il of the Act will be found on pages 
5 and 82 of this issue. 
Readers of Tut American City wish- 
ing to obtain an official copy of the entire 
{ct can do so on application to the Clerk 
of the Document Room, United States 
Capitol, It ashington., dD. or te the 
New York office of this magazine (470 


Fourth {venue r 


Piet No 102—-72D Concress] 
[H. R. 9642] 
AN ACT 

I e destitution, to broaden the lending 
powers of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion, and to create employment by providing for 
ind expediting a publie-works program 

Be it enacted, ete That this Act may be cited 
as the Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932 


Title I 
Relief of Destitution 


Section 1 (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and empowered to make 
ivailabl 1 the funds of the corporation the 
um of $300,000,000, under the terms and condi 
tions hereinafter set forth, to the several States 
ind Territorie to be used in furnishing relief 
ind work relief to needy and distressed people 
ind in relieving the hardship resulting from un 
employment, but not more than 15 per centum 
such sum shall be available to any one State 
w Territory Such sum of $300,000,000 shall, un 
t the xpiration of two years after the date of 
nactment of this Act, be available for payment 
to the governors of the several States and Terri 


tories for the purposes of this section, upon ap- 
plication therefor by them in accordance with 
subsection (c), and upon approval of such appli- 
cations by the corporation. 

(b) (ce) and (d) [These three subsections of 
Section | cover rates of interest, terms of repay 
ment and other conditions under which the funds 
suthorized in subsection (a) may be applied for 
und administered by the states and territories.] 

(e) Any portion of the amount approved by the 
corporation for payment to the governor of a 
State or Territory shall, at his request, and with 
the approval of the corporation, be paid to any 
municipality or political subdivision of such State 
or Territory if (1) the governor makes as to such 
municipality or political subdivision a like cer 


tificate as provided in subsection (c) as to the 
State or Territory, and (2) such municipality or 
pol tica ubdivision enters into an agreement with 
the corporation for the repayment to the cor 
poration of the amount so paid, with interest at 
the rat f 3 per centum per annum at such 
times, and upon such other terms and conditions, 
is may be agreed upon between the corporation 
ind such municipality or political subdivision 
The amount paid to any municipality or political 
subdivision under this subsection shall not be 
included in any amounts reimbursable to the 
orporation under subsection (b) of this section 

(f) As used in this section the term “Terri 


tory” means Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Title Il 


Loans by Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation 
See. 201. (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and empowered 


(1) to make loans to, or contracts with, States, 
municipalities, and political subdivisions of States, 
public agencies of States, of municipalities, and 
of political subdivisions of States, public cor- 
porations, boards and commissions, and public 
municipal instrumentalities of one or more 
States. to aid in financing projects authorized 
under Federal, State, or municipal law which 
ire self-liquidating in character, such loans or 
contracts to be made through the purchase of 
their securities, or otherwise, and for such pur- 
pose the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
1uthorized to bid for such securities; Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prohibit the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. in carrying out the provisions of this para- 
graph, from purchasing securities having a ma- 
turity of more than ten years; 

(2) to make loans to corporations formed 
wholly for the purpose of providing housing for 
families of low income, or for reconstruction of 
slum areas, which are regulated by State or mu- 
nicipal law as to rents, charges, capital structure, 


rate of return, and areas and methods of opera 
tion, to aid in financing projects undertaken by 
such corporations which are self-liquidating in 
character 

(3) to make loans to private corporations to 


iid in carrying out the construction, replacement 
or improvement of bridges, tunnels, docks, via- 
ducts, waterworks, canals, and markets, devoted 
to public use and which are self-liquidating in 
character 

(4) to make loans to private limited dividend 
corporations to aid im financing projects for the 
protection and development of forests and other 
renewable natural resources, which are regulated 
by a State or political subdivision of a State and 
ire self-liquidating in character; and 

(5) to make loans to aid in financing the con- 
struction of any public ly owned bridge to be used 
for railroad, railway, and highway uses, the con- 
struction cost of which will be returned in part by 
means of tolls, fees, rents, or other charges, and 
the remainder by means of taxes imposed pursu- 
int to State law enacted before the date of enact- 
ment of the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932; and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is further authorized and empowered 
to purchase bonds of any State, municipality, or 
other public body or agency issued for the pur- 
pose of financing the construction of any such 
bridge irrespective of the dates of maturity of 
such bonds. 

For the purposes of this subsection a project 
shall be deemed to be self-liquidating if such 
project will be made self-supporting and finan- 
cially solvent and if the construction cost thereof 
will be returned within a reasonable period by 
means of totls, fees, rents, or other charges, or 
by such other means (other than by taxation) as 
may be prescribed by the statutes which provide 
for the project. 

All loans and contracts made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in respect of proj- 
ects of the character specified in paragraphs (1) 
to (5) of this subsection shall be subject to the 
conditions that no convict labor shall be directly 
employed on any such project, and that (except 
in executive, administrative, and supervisory po- 
sitions), so far as practicable, no individual di- 
rectly employed on any such project shall be per- 
mitted to work more than thirty hours in any 
one week, and that in the employment of labor 
in connection with any such project preference 
shall be given, where they are qualified, to ex- 
service men with dependents 


of 1932 


[The provisions of this subsection s apply 
with respect to projects in Puerto Ri: ind the 
Territories to the same extent as in t Ase 
projects in the several States, and as use! jn 4) 
subsection the term “States” includ: Puerto 
Rico and the Territories. 

(b) The Reconstruction Finance ( ration 
shall submit monthly to the President anid to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives (or the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, if those bodi ire not 


in session) a report of its activities and expen 
tures under this section and under the Ry 
struction Finance Corporation Act, together wi: 
a statement showing the names of the borroy 
to whom loans and advances were made. and the 
amount and rate of interest involved in eg 
case. 

(c) (d) (e) [These three subsections of § 
tion 201 cover loans for financing the ma 
of agricultural products and livestock, and 
the creation of regional agricultural er 
porations, } 

(f) All loans made under this section, 1 
contracts of the character described in paragrap} 
(1) of subsection (a), shall be fully and 
quately secured. The corporation, under 
conditions as it shall prescribe, may take over 
or provide for the administration and liquidation 
of any collateral accepted by it as security 
such leans, Such loans shall be made on sue! 
terms and conditions, not inconsistent with this 
Act, as the corporation may prescribe, and may 
be made directly upon promissory note 
way of discount or rediscount of obligat 
tendered for the purpose, or otherwise in such 
form and in such amount and at such interest or 
discount rates as the corporation may approve 
Provided. That no loans or advances (except 
loans under subsection (c) ) shall be made upon 
foreign securities or foreign acceptances as 
lateral. 

(g) Each such loan may be made for a perio 
not exceeding three years, and the corporation 
may, from time to time, extend the time of pay 


ment of any such loan, through renewal, subst 
tution of new obligations, or otherwise, but the 


time for such payment shall not be extended be 
vond five years from the date upon which su 
loan was made originally: Provided, That loar 
or contracts of the character described in sub- 
section (a) may be made for a period not ex 
ceeding ten years: Provided further, That loans 
or contracts of the character described in para 
graph (1) or (5) of subsection (a) may be made 
for a period exceeding ten years when it is the 
judgment of the board of directors of the cor 
poration that it is necessary to purchase securi- 
ties as provided in such paragraphs and that it 
is not practicable to require the reimbursement 
of the corporation, within ten years, through the 
repurchase or payment of such securities, or i 
any other manner. 

(h) The corporation may make loans under 
this section at any time prior to January 2 
1934. 

(i) No fee or commission shall be paid by any 
applicant for a loan under the provisions of this 
section in connection with any such application 
or any loan made or to be made under thi 
tion, and the agreement to pay or payment ot : 
such fee or commission shall be unlawful 


} 


(j) No loan under this section shall be made 
to a railroad or to a receiver of a railroad excep! 
on the approval of the Interstate Commerce ‘ 
mission. Any railroad may obligate itself in suc! 
form as shall be prescribed and otherwis 
ply with the requirements of the Interstat 


merce Commission and the corporation with re 
spect to the deposit or assignment of urity 
hereunder, without the authorization or approva 
of any authority, State or Federal, and hout 
compliance with any requirement, State or 


eral, as to notification, other than such 

be imposed by the Interstate Commerce ‘ 
sion and the corporation under the provisions 
this section. 
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9.211 [These sections cover certain 
« to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
‘ct. None of these amendments direct- 
l ins from the Corporation to states or 
ical subdivisions, except Section 205, 
rizes the Corporation to borrow the 
necessary to carry out the _ pro- 
Title I and $1,500,000,000 for Title II 
Act.] 


“ms 


Title Il 
Public Works 


S (a) For the purpose of providing 
ney construction of certain authorized 
rks with a view to increasing employ- 

arrying out the policy declared in the 
nt Stabilization Act of 1931, there is 
ppropriated, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$3: 100, which shall be allocated as follows: 
r expenditure in emergency construction 
Federal-aid highway system, $120,000,000. 

Sy im shall be apportioned by the Secretary 

ulture to the several States by the method 

in section 21 of the Federal Highway 

Act mended and supplemented (U. S. C., 

21). The amounts apportioned to 

s shall be available as a temporary ad- 

to meet the provisions of such 

Act as to State funds. The amount apportioned 
State under this paragraph may be used 

the regular annual Federal-aid appor- 

made to such State (including the one 

for fiscal year ending June 30, 1933), and 
when so used such amount shall be available for 
iture in paying the share of such State in 

Federal aid projects No amounts 

ipportioned under this paragraph. shall be ad- 

vanced except for work on the Federal-aid high- 

way system performed before July iL 1933: 

d, That the amounts so advanced shall 

be reimbursed to the Federal Government over a 


tit sec 


var f funds 


t st of 


Pr t 


of ten years, commencing with the fiscal 
ar 1938, by making annual deductions from 


regular apportionments made from future author- 
zations for carrying out the provisions of such 
Act, as amended and supplemented: 

further, That all contracts involving 
the expenditure of such amounts shall contain 
provisions establishing minimum rates of wages, 


to be predetermined by the State highway de- 
partment, which contractors shall pay to skilled 
and unskilled labor, and such minimum rates 


shall be stated in the invitation for bids and 
shall be included in proposals or bids for the 
work: 4nd provided further. That in the expedi- 


ture of such amounts, the limitations in the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, as amended and supplemented, 


upon highway construction, reconstruction, and 
es within municipalities and upon payments 
ile which may be made from Federal funds, 


not apply. As used in this paragraph, the 


term “State” includes the Territory of Hawaii. 
The term “highway,” as defined in the Federal 
Highway Act, approved November 9, 1931, as 


amended and supplemented, for the purposes of 
this paragraph only, shall be deemed to include 
such main State parkways as may be designated 
by the State and approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as part of the Federal-aid highway 


(2) For 


expenditure in emergency construc- 
tion during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
$16,000,000, as follows: 
\) For the construction and improvement of 
mal-forest highways, $5,000,000: 
For the construction and maintenance of 
roads, trails, bridges, fire lanes, and so forth, 
iding the same objects specified in the para- 


} 


graph commencing with the words “Improvements 


e national forests” under the heading ‘“Na- 

Forest Administration” in the Agricultural 
\ppropriation Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, approved February 23, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1242), $5,000,000: 


the construction, reconstruction, and 
ement of and trails, inclusive of 
iry bridges, in the national parks and na- 
monuments under the jurisdiction of the 
rtment of the Interior, including areas to 
tablished as national parks authorized under 


roads 


Act of May 22, 1926 (U. S. C., Supp. V, title 
s. 403 to 403c), and under the Act of May 
126 (U. S. C., Supp. V, title 16, secs. 404 to 


ind national park and monument approach 
iuthorized by the Act of January 31, 1931 
Stat. 1053), as amended, or any one section 
h roads of not less than eight miles, which 


CITY for AUGUST, 
crosses lands wholly or to the extent of 90 per 
centum owned by the Government of the United 


States, $3,000,000: 

(D) For construction and improvement of In- 
dian reservation roads under the provisions of the 
Act approved May 26, 1928 (U.S. C., Supp. V, 
title 25, sec. 318a), $1,000,000; and 

(E) For the 


tion, and maintenance 


survey, construction, reconstruc- 
of main roads through un- 
appropriated or unreserved public lands, non- 
taxable Indian lands, or other Federal reserva- 
tions other than the forest reservations, under the 
provisions of section 3 


of the Federal Highway 


Act, as amended and supplemented (U. S. ¢ 
Supp. V. title 23, secs. 3 and 3a), $2,000,000. 
The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 


respectively, are 


regulations for carrying out the 
this with a 
to providing the maximum employment of local 
labor consistent with economy of con- 
struction 

(3) For the prosecution of river and harbor 
projects heretofore authorized, $30,000,000. 

(4) For the prosecution of flood-control proj- 
heretofore authorized, $15,500,000 
(5) For the continuation of construction of the 


of the Interior, 
make rules and 


foregoing 


authorized to 


provisions of section view 


reasonable 


ects 


Hoover Dam and incidental works, as authorized 
by the Boulder Canyon Project Act ipproved 
December 21, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. V, title 43, 
ch. 12A). $10,000,000 

(6) For expenditure by the Department of 


Commerce for air-navigation facilities 
equipment, $500,000, 

(7) For constructing or purchasing and equip- 
ping lighthouse tenders and light vessels for the 
Lighthouse may be specifically ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce, $950,000, 
and for establishing and improving aids to navi 
gation and other works as may be specifically ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce, $2,860,000. 

(8) For the engineering work of the Coast 
ind Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, 
heretofore authorized, $1,250,000 


including 


Service as 


(9) For the 
in the 


construction of projects included 
report of the Federal Employment Stabil 
ization Board, laid before the Senate January 25, 
1932. have heretofore iuthorized or 
which do not require specific authorization, un- 
der the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment, $10,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$300,000 shall be available for the lovment 
of classified personal services in the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks and in the field service to be 
engaged upon such work and to be in 
to employees otherwise provided for 

(10) For emergency 
building projects outside the 


which been 


emp 


addition 
construction ot 

District of 
bia (including the acquisition, wher: 


public 
olum- 
necessary, 


by purchase, condemnation or otherwise, of sites 
and additional land for such buildings, the de- 
molition of old buildings where necessary, and 


the construction, remodeling, or extension of 
buildings), such projects to be selected by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 


General from the public building projects speci- 


fied in House Document Numbered 788, Seventy- 
first Congress, third session, $100,000,000. Such 
projects shall be carried out within the limits 


of cost specified in such document (except as 
modified by law), and in selecting such projects 
preference shall be given to places where Gov 


1932 81 
ernment facilities are housed in rented buildings 
under leases which will expire on or before July 
1, 1934, or which may be terminated on ot prior 
t hat date bv th Government 

(11) For the n and insta on at 
military posts lings an iti s and 
appurtenances may necessary, 
$15,164,000 

{There follows in the Act a ng t of im 
provements authorized at military posts through 
out the United States.] 

Sec. 303. No money shall be available for ex- 
penditure under this tit I nnection with a 
project in the District Columbia, except as 
provided in section 301 (a), (11) or 302 

rhe last para ph of se 
the | leral Highway Act approved Nove q 

is amended and supplemented (U. S. C., 
sec. 6), is hereby amended to read as 
len r pro n |} been mad by any 
State for tl mpletion and mainten of 90 
per n it i prim r erstate 
ind s r 1 i to 
é per cen 1 of tt al 1 ige ich State, 
ais require t \ 11d) «Stat rough its 
State highw fepartment, by ! ip 
proval of the Secretar f Agr tur hereby 
1uthorized t nerease the mileage otf the mary 
interstate and condar 
tems by rdditiona n ige jua t 
than | per centum of said total n e of such 
State ind thereatter make in 
the mileage wi stem whenever pre nm 
has been made for the mpletion and 1 nte 
nance of YO per entum of the miieag of said 
systems pr 1uthorized n i rdance 
herewith,” 

Sec 005 This ectior n 
under which any land or te be acquired 
for the purposes of sectior (a) (10).] 

Sex 06 l 
ind of buildings for post off vial 
provided for tior (a) (10) 
tarv of the Treasu t | tior f tl 
Postmaster Genera i i 
(heretotor par ) 
most adaptabie t particular bu } 
constructe 

Sex 307 All ntracts let for nstruction 
projects pursuant to this title shall be sul ) 
the conditions that no convict labor shall be di 
rectly employed on any such project, and that 
(except in executive, administrat in uper 
visory positions), so far as practicable, no indi 
vidual directly employed on any such project shall 
be permitted to work more than thirty hours in 
any week, and that in the employment of labor 
in connection with any such projcct, preference 


shall be given, where they are qualihed to ex- 
service n with dependents 

Sec. 308. For each ca ear beginning with 
the f year 1934, there iuthorized to be ap 
propriated, for the purposes of the fund 
provided in section 6 of the Victory I Loan 
Act, as amended, in addition to amounts other- 
wise appropriated, an amount equal to 2% per 
centum of the aggregate amount of the expendi 
tures made, out of appropriations made or au- 


thorized in thi ifter the date of the 
s Act and on or before the last 


ir for which the 


title. on or 
enactment of th 
day of the fiscal 


appropria 
tion is made 


The Home Loan Bank Act 


ID to the building and ownership 

of individual homes—as contrasted 

with the large-scale operations un- 
der the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act—will result from another new 
Federal law. This is the Home Loan 
Bank Act, signed by President Hoover 
on July 22. To quote the President’s 
statement of that day: 

“Its purpose is to establish a 
of discount banks for home mortgages, 
performing a function for home owners 
somewhat similar to that performed in 
the commercial field by the Federal Re- 
serve banks through their discount fa- 
cilities. 


series 


“There are to be eight to twelve such 
banks established in different parts of 


total 


initially 


the country with a 
$125.000.000 to be 


capital of 
subscribed 
by the Reconstruction Finanee Corpora- 
tion. 
“Building 
ings banks. companies, ete., 
are to be eligible for membership in the 


and loan associations. sav- 


insurance 


system. Member institutions are re 
quired to subscribe for stock of the 
home loan banks and to absorb gradu- 
ally the capital, and they may borrow 
from the banks upon their notes to be 


secured by the collateral of sound home 
mortgages 

“The purpose of the svstem is both to 
ind to build 


more tavorable 


meet the present emergency 
ip on 


tod iv 


up home Ow 


terms that exist 
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Federal Aid Now Offered for Low-Cost Housing and 


Slum-Clearance Projects 


PROVISION of the new Emer- 

gency Relief and Construction 

Act of 1932 which has great pos- 
sibilities for stimulating the construction 
industry and for improving the housing 
conditions of low-income groups in cities 
and towns throughout the United States 
is Subsection (A) (2) of Section 201. 
Under this the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and em- 
powered 


Ilo make loans to corporations formed wholly 
for the purpose of providing housing for families 


of low income, or for reconstruction of slum 
areas, which are regulated by state or muni ipal 
law as to rents, charges, capital structure, rate 


of return, and areas and methods of operation, 
to aid in financing projects undertaken by such 
corporations which are self-liquidating in char 


scter 

George Gove. Secretary of the State 
Board of Housing of New York, who 
was one of the most vigorous proponents 
of this feature of the new law, is now 
actively at work to secure a large slice 
of the available funds for projects in 


Prinei ples to 


GENERAI 


HE purpose of the law is to obtain substan 
tial housing, at the lowest possible rentals, 


planned, constructed, financed and operated 

by public utility housing corporations under 
state regulation 

Th low renta ire secured by efficiency of 
design; prevention of excessive land costs; large 
cale building operation elimination of waste; 
reduction of  financin charges: exclusion of 
speculative profit ind regulation of overhead 
\pen 

Sound values initary construction and adap 
tatior to environment ire secured by the re 
quirement for the pproval, supervision and con 
trol of State Comr ion to the plans, spec 
fieation construction, financial set-up and op 


THE COMMISSION OF HOUSING AND 
PLANNING 


Ther hould be not over nine members 

The members should serve without pay, but 

hould be entitled to their expenses, including a 

limited amount of travel outside of the state to 
obtain familiarity with existing projects 

The terms of the members should overlap 

The terms should preferably be not less than 
hve years 

The membership should include an architect, 
in engineer with building experience, a person 
interested in the financing of public and private 
construction, a person experienced in social serv- 
ice. havin i knowledge of housing conditions, 
ind a representative of organized labor 
1 ca Staff 


The technical staff should include 

l \ director familiar with housing and com- 
munity planning 

2 \ statistician 

\ supervising architect to pass on plans 


and supervise construction 
Accountants 
>. An experienced counsel 


6. Clerical staff 
3, 4, 5, may be employed on a part-time basis 
or on a per diem basis when needed. It may be 
sound policy to charge against the respective 
projects an inspection and supervision fee 

The Commission, including counsel, should be 
independent of other state departments. 


New York City. In an interview in The 
Vew York Times of July 23, Mr. Gove 


said: 


“Plans and preliminary applications 
for model housing work now in. our 
hands would involve an expenditure of 
about $100,000,000 here. These applica- 
tions indicate the widespread interest be- 
ing taken in better housing and show 
that equity money is available. All that 
is needed now is the building mortgage 
money, and it appears likely that we 
shall put our approval on about $50,- 
000,000 of this work for loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


“We hope to ‘earmark’ about that 
much money and have it for use soon 
after the machinery for this new type of 
loan is set up in Washington. Later, of 
course, more probably will be advanced 
for work in this state and in other sec- 
tions of the country as soon as they have 
qualified.” 

To assist other states and municipali- 


Be Embodied in a 


Functions 

The investigation of housing needs and condi 
tions, and the distribution of population in rela- 
tion to lecation of industry throughout the state. 

Devising of wavs and means of improving 
housing and housing conditions and of securing 
economies construction 

The replanning and replacement of areas that 
ire a social or economic liability to the com- 
munity 

The collection and’ dissemination of informa 
tion relating to housing and, specifically, the edu- 
cation of the public with reference to sound 
housing and planning standards 

Cooperation with local housing, city planning 
ind zoning boards 

The promotion of low-cost housing projects. 
The passing upon the applications to construct 
such projects submitted by public utility (limited- 
dividend) housing corporations. The supervision 
ind regulation of the construction and operation 
of such projects, including: 

1. Passing upon architectural, engineering and 
site plans 
2. Consideration of financial structure and 
feasibility of the project 

3. Supervision of construction of buildings 

1 Supervision of operation, management, and 
of operating expenses 


5. Fixing of rents 


Powers 

The Commission should have full powers of 
investigation, inspection and examination, inelud- 
ing the power to subpoena and require the at 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
papers 

The Commission should be authorized to ex- 
ercise these powers through a single member or 
the executive officer of the Commission. 

The Commission will be specifically empowered 
to do everything necessary to enable it to carry 
out the functions heretofore described in connec 
tion with the approval and operation of projects, 
including the right to issue orders and make 
rules and regulations and enforce obedience 
thereto by application to the courts 


HOUSING PROJECTS 
General* 
All housing projects should be large-scale de- 


* See comment by Dr, Edith Elmer Wood. on 
page 83 of this issue. 


ties in complying with the very prop, 
safeguards which Congress set 1 

subsection of the Act above quoted. 

Sub-Committee on Housing Laws of 4), 
Committee on Economics of Site Play 
ning and Housing, of the American |, 
stitute of Architects, prepared the {, 
lowing draft of the principles which 

is recommended should be embodied 

a state housing law. 

Since New York had the longest ¢, 
perience with the actual workings of , 
State Board of Housing, the Committe: 
drew largely on that experience and was 
fortunate in securing for the Commit 
tee’s work the leadership of Carl Sterp, 
Counsel, and George Gove, Secretary o/ 
the New York Board. The other mep 
bers of the Committee were Clarence § 
Stein, A.I.A.. former Commissioner of 
Housing and Regional Planning, Ney 
York State, Dr. Carol Aronovici, city 
planner, and Robert D. Kohn. Past. 
President, A.I.A., and Chairman, Co: 
struction League of the U. S. 


Housing Law 


velopments and preferably forming a com; 
integrated neighborhood community wit! 
quate recreational areas 

They may be for groups of single-famil 
or multi-family dwellings, or both 

In order to facilitate control, they shou 
rental and not sale projects Tenant owr 
may be achieved by the ownership of 
the housing corporation. 

The projects must conform to proper st 
with regard to land coverage, light and 
suitable and efficient construction, and mu- 
form to the general plan of the locality 
comprehensive ne ighborhood community 

The projects designed primarily for 
may benefit by permitting a strictly limit 
tion of the buildings or, in the case of or 
of single-family houses, a strictly limited port 
of the area. to be used for stores, offices 
mercial, cooperative or professional IT} 
(Under the New York Housing Law suc! 
are permitted on the ground floor and below 


on the roof,) 

The rentals for the commercial portions 
be fixed on the basis of current market 
enabling thereby a corresponding reductio 
rentals applying to residential use 


Rentals 
The law should specify an average n 
rental. An average rental is suggested becaus 


certain apartments must of necessity b 
desirable than others. 

The exact rent schedule within the maxim 
specified by the law should be fixed in eac! 
stance with the approval of the Commission 

The maximum rental may be higher in 
locations than in others. It may be deem 
visable to vest in the Commission the p 
fix higher maximum rentals in congesté 
where it may be desirable to operate but wher 
land costs are higher than in outlying ar 

(The rental basis adopted under the New 
State Housing Law is a maximum avera 
room per month.) 

Any excess earnings, after expenses, a! 
tion, proper reserves, dividends and a rea 
transfer to surplus, should be used to 
rentals. 


Financial Structure 

There should be a minimum requirem: 
respect to the amount of equity represer 
stock of the corporation. 


| 
| 
; 
wit 
é 


THE 


n » sult ntiy conservative Dasis 
egal for savings banks, insurance 
nd trust funds 
hot 1 be limited 
terest harges on senior hnancing 
ited to Oo per cent or 6 per cent 
rate of return to the stockholders 
mited to the amount fixed in’ the 
f incorporation—not more than 6 per 
dividends should be made cumu 


rhead. supervision and financial 
suld be subject to the approval of the 
reduced to a minimum. To this 
vements should be for the dis 
possible affiliation of companies 
with the housing corporation 

If there is a liquidation of the housing 
n or if the corporation is permitted by 
t to sell its property to a purchaser 
n a public utility housing corporation, 

is over a return to the stockholders of 

estment plus the limited dividend should 


‘ ind 
made 
iny 


ntracts 


\ | between the state and the municipal 
x S n of Tenants 
is ‘rovision should be made under the regula- 
t tions the Commission, so that the tenants are 
from families with modest incomes 
I requires investigation of the applicants. 
. Speculative profits on the land are avoided 
xeessive land costs checked by requiring 


ppraisal of the Commission, and in addi 
" t y conferring the power of eminent domain 


y fer the issuance by the Commission of a cer 
4 , ' f necessity (See further discussion of 
jomain,) 
Land s* 
P n may be made for the lease or sale 
1s not needed for municipal purposes to 
itility housing corporations 


Wher inds are leased to housing corporations 


ngs should become the property of the 

ect to the provisions of the lease. The 

suld be empowered to permit the corpora 
LDITORIAT Norte, This restriction seems 

i the corporation is granted fax exemp 

ts buildings Without tax exemption, 

Tue Amertcan City does not see the 

tor limiting dividends. Many business 

g ps would probably be willing to undertake 
wrance and large-scale housing enter 


a chance of higher return than 6 per 


somewhat 


limit 


interested in a 
i per 
!s a possible solution of this problem and as 
for 


woul’ not be 


undertaking with a 6 cent 


ins of preventing too high 


be tried out in 
funds at a lou 


payments 


might some states 


dea 
rate of interest 
the « 
housing 


ng pu blic 


tent amounts to cover ntire con 


cost of an approved project 


condition that the corporation to whicl 


s are loaned would be authorized to 
rom the regular lending companies a 
wrtgage on its land in an amount not ex 

g one-half the previous assessed valuation 


ind (or of the land and buildings to be 


nen), and that the cor poration would issue 
stock to cover the other half—or as 
we as might be necessary for attractive 
ation of the corporation; this common 


e subordinate to the loan of govern 
funds, which would be protected by a 
hy a second mortgage on the entire 


Under such a plan as this, the cor 


could make a profit only after amortiz 


funds loaned te it, and when this 
the corporation would the 


than 6 cent 


pubtt 
have 
per 


privi 
earning more on wus 


i most serious handicap to slum clearance 
gh value which owners of such property 


m their land and buildings. Under the 
here proposed there would be no great 
mtage in this high valuation, since the 
ould profit by it only through econom 


struction and efficient management of the 
to be erected. 


Eorrortan Nore.—Tue American City doubts 
sdom of the suggestion that private cor- 
ons be given the right to mortgage the 


( city lands. A provision to that effect was 
roved by the New York State Legislature in 

but it is feared that the general adoption 
uch legislation might lead to 
benefits to be 


abuses not 


the 


secured 


AMERICAN CITY for 
tion, under due safeguards. to mort 
ind buildings in order to obtain 
conservat basis 

| safeguard the city, er 
right of reeapture at all times or 
of a sum sufficient to retire the 
the then amortized cost plus 6 per 
expenses of liquidation All prof 


thon ind ibove the 


investment plus 6 per cent, should 


PUBLIC UTILITY HOUSING COMPANIES 
hese corporations may not be organized, ex 
cept with the approval of the Commission in con 


nection with a project approved by the Commis 
Their directorate 
by the Commission 
They must at all times act 
ind regulations and orders of 
The stockholders not 
| 


limited dividend specified in 


sion must include a member 
ippointed 
the law 
Commission 

more than the 


certificate of 


subject to 
the 
earn 
the 


may 


incorporation 


Any surplus on the sale or dissolution of the 
corporation after repayment to the stockholders 
of their investment plus the authorized dividend 
ind any accumulations thereof should) be di 
vided between the state and municipality 

The companies may not sell or lease their 
properties except with the approval of the Com 


mission and subject to the regulations imposed 
by the Commission, nor may they dissolve or be 
reorganized without such approval 
The company’s salaries and overhead expenses 
its contracts, obligations and securities are sub 
ject to the centrol of the Commission 
COOPERATION WITH LOCALITIES 
Arrangements consistent with the administra 


tive law of the particular state should be made 
for the cooperation of the State Board with 
localities, so that the projects may be worked 
out with due regard for street openings and 
closings. alteration of the city plan. establish 
ment of schools and kindergartens, maintenance 
of parks or playgrounds and day nurseries 
EMINENT DOMAIN 

The companies should be invested with the 
power of eminent domain where the Commission 
certifies to the necessity thereof 

It may be deemed advisable to have the power 
exercised for the housing corporation by the 


municipality in which the project is situated 


upen suitable indemnification by the housing 
corporation 

Unless the law of the state otherwise provides 
the eminent domain powers should permit the 
immediate taking possession of the property upon 


replanning 

STATE OR MUNICIPAL ASSISTANCE 

The effectiveness { ition } 
larg dependent on th iracter and ext 
of assistance offered by the state r municipalit 
The state os municipality may offer ne or bet 
f the following inducement n an effort to at 
tain the lowest possible rentals in housir pt 
ects 

] Lse of government credit at ipproximat 
the same rate of interest paid | the tate t 
the municipality plus cost of operation { 
fund 

2 Tax exemption in various form il 
least one state consideration is being given 
exemption from capital stock tax for nited 
dividend housing corporations.) 

In other countries public moneys are mad 
ivailable for low-cost housing 

New York State does not offer any dir t il 
sidy, nor does it authorize the use f pub 
funds or credit for housing 

In New York. under the State Housin Law 
there is granted exemption from var it 
taxes eg franchises, organization me 
mortgage recording and other taxes and f: t 
the state its ificers ind muni palities ir 
1uthorized to exempt from local taxatior 

Under th iuthorization, New York City ha 
exempted buildings, but not the land, from taxa 
tion, for a period of twenty years 


The value ind effect of tax 


discussed in the 1932 


exemption on in 


provements 


port of the State Board of Housing 
THE DRAFTING OF THE LAW 
Many of the feature referred to in. this it 
line are embodied in the New York State Hou 
ing Law. to which referer may be of valu 


the actual drafting of the iw 

The law should contain find ne tt 

iture as to the reasons for it idoptior 
to that incorporated in the New York Stat 
Housin aw hese findir imy 
nthe tatutor ind nstitu 
ti of anv law 


A Comment by the Author of “Recent Trends in 


American Housing” 


To the Editor of Tue American Crry: 

The “Principles Which It Is Recom- 
mended Should Be Embodied in a State 
Housing Law” seem to me, in general, to 
be admirably conceived and expressed. 
My only suggestions are as follows: 

1. (And most important) The limita- 
tion of approved projects to large-scale 
neighborhood developments on a rental 
basis seems to me unfortunate. It would 
rule out the formation of rural housing 
companies which might on a 
county basis (say) with great usefulness. 
It would be unacceptable to that large 
fraction of the country in which home 
ownership is still the custom and aim. 
The successful experience of the Vet- 
erans’ Welfare Board of California in 
promoting home ownership. with better 
housing standards. and 
greater security, on a state-wide individ 
ual house-and-lot basis, suggests the pos 
sibility of extensive developments in a 
similar field. substituting Federal loans 
fer the California bond The 
point of view of the framers of the Prin- 
ciples to have been exclusively 
urban. 


operate 


lower costs 


issues. 


seems 


2. Under “Selection of ‘Tenants.’ | 
wonder if it might not be worth while 
to emphasize a little more the need of 


such methods of tenant selection as will 
rule out competition between public util 
ity housing and the housing produced | 


speculative builders? This will be of in 


creasing importance as public utility 
housing grows in volume 
3. The note on Slum Clearance seems 


inadequate. Should not a state housing 
law contain the enabling provision which 


would make it possible for a municipal 


ity to acquire a slum or blighted area 
for demolition and replanning ? Phe 
idea may be implicit in the note. but 
should it not be made explicit? 

EDITH ELMER WooD 
her ( ‘ Columbia University 
New Y July 2 932 


Housing Reports Now Available 


Five of the elever imes of the final 
reports of committees of the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership have now been published For 
descriptive circulars apply to James Ford 
Editor, Room 7868, New Commerce Build 


ng. Washington, D. ¢ 


. 
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1 UCH favorable comment has been 
evinced by many municipal and 
corporation officials as to the sys- 

tem of keeping records in the Bureau of 

Assessments in Johnstown, a Pennsyl- 

vania third-class city. 

The law pertaining to the making of 
assessments in Pennsylvania provides 
that the assessor shall assess property at 
what he thinks the property would bring 
at a fair advertised sale. The system of 
assessing used in Johnstown is somewhat 
similar to the Somers system. The latter 
system, as was found after a fair trial, 
could not be used in its entirety because 
of the topography of the city. It was 
found that the land values in the central 
part of the city could be figured very 
closely by the Somers system for several 
blocks, but then such a sudden drop in 
values was found in the succeeding 
blocks that the ciy was compelled to use 
its own system, 

In Johnstown it is required by law 
that any deed transfer made in _ the 
city be recorded with the city engineer, 
and that the city engineer give a copy of 
all such transfers to the assessor, thus en- 
abling him to have as nearly correct a 
record of ownership as is possible. The 
engineer also provides the assessor with 
maps of all land in the city. The maps 
are laid out in blocks, showing every 
parcel of ground, its dimensions and 
ewnership. A separate book of maps is 


Assessment Record-Keeping in Johnstown, 


made for each ward. They are loose- 
leaf bound, and every three years new 
sets are made with any changes in own- 
ership or subdivision shown thereon. 

The assessor has a separate field book 
for each ward. A new set of books is 
made every three years. In these books 
a record of ownership is put down in 
geographical order, by blocks. First 
the number of the block to correspond 
with the map is placed in the book, then 
the name of the owner; the house num- 
ber; street; deed lot number; number 
of buildings: number of lots; ground di- 
mensions; kind of building; size of 
building; improvements; value of land; 
aggregate amount: purchase price; and 
general remarks. The records in these 
field books are put down in pencil. 

The assessor also has a card-index field 
record, which is filed in street order by 
wards. These cards contain a description 
of all improvements in detail for any par- 
ticular property. This card system is 
aiding the assessor greatly in ascertain- 
ing that no discrimination or inequality 
creeps into any of the assessments. 

For office record the assessor has a 
card-index system which is filed in alpha- 
betical order. Thus, no matter whether 
any one interested knows the name of 
the owner or just the location, he can be 
given whatever information he desires in 
very little time. From these cards the 
records are taken for the tax books. 


OWNER 
LOCATION 
YEAR BUILT 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


Paved, Dirt, 


LOT DIMENSIONS LAY OF LOT 


Apartments, 


DWELLING 


Single. Double, Flats, 
TYPE OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 
STORIES HIGH 
DIMENSIONS 
INTERIOR IMPROVEMENTS 
INTERIOR FINISH 


ATTIC Finished Unfinished, 


O ASSESSORS’ FIELD RECORD O 


Sewer, Water, Cas 


By MICHAEL M. CHUDY 


City Assessor 


Four copies are made of these ip 
typing operation, two sheets for the city. 
and two for school purposes. The rey 
ords on these sheets are checked by thy 
assessor and his staff, and the amount o/ 
the city tax is computed by the city clerk 
After all this is done the city tax book js 
turned over to the city treasurer, and on, 
is kept by the assessor. The two schoo| 
tax books are sent to the schoo! board. 
where the school taxes are computed, 
The books are then sent to the city treas. 
urer, who collects both city and seho 
taxes, 

Particular attention is called to foy 
features in the system of keeping re 
ords in Johnstown: the deed transfers: 
the maps; the assessor’s card-index rec. 
ord; and an annual compilation \ hich 
shows assessment and tax data by wards 
giving the number of assessment items 
occupation valuations* for men an 


{ 
tor 


women, property valuations, total valu 
tions, personal taxes for men and 
women, property taxes and total taxes. 


*In Johnstown [as elsewhere in Penns 


Ed.] we assess all persons over 21 
age for occupational taxes; i.e.. we have a s 
ule of valuations for each occupation and 
each person with his particular occupat 
valuation. Examples: laborer, $200; mec! 
$250, ete. This valuation is then multiplied | 


the millage to give the amount of tax due. The 
men are charged $1 poll tax besides the al 
amount; the women are not. 


| HEATING 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Block ESTIMATED COST 
CONDITION OF BL'GS 


PURCHASE PRICE 


YEAR 193. UNIT 


A Golden Opportunity for Improving 


LAND IMPROVEMENTS. TOTAL 


FRONT AND BACK OF ASSESSOR’S FIELD RECORD CARD, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Government and Administration 


HE administration of any plan of 

unemployment relief is going to be 

difficult, unnecessarily so because 
of the flood of propaganda that has been 
loosed over the country for the purpose 
of discrediting government. It used to 
be the vogue to contrast government with 
various private endeavors to the great 
discredit of government. That pastime 
is not so popular now—we have found 


Director, American Public Welfare Association 


that most of our idols had clay feet. 
Governments are being compelled to 
rush into the breach not only to feed the 
hungry but to feed the corporations, to 
feed the various industries, to feed the 
railroads, and to feed those citadels of 
business—the banks. 

No one attempts to argue that govern- 
ment is all right. It is not contended 
that all of its means and methods are 


By FRANK BANE 


efficient. It is even admitted that upon 
occasion some governments are corrupt. 
It is contended, however, that govern- 
ment as a whole compares favorably with 
our other activities, and that regardless 
of its nature it is ours, it is what we make 
it, and what we as a whole desire it to 
be. It has seemed to me that our pres 
ent difficulties might well offer a golden 
opportunity for some improvement in our 


; 84 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


sovernment and in its adminis- 


ide 
tra 

I rimary problem of government, 
as ry other activity, is one of per- 
a [he need, the crying need, is 
for ime reasing number of our very 
xa ens to engage in governmental 


vives as a profession. The complexi- 
nae modern government and the in- 
- technical demands made upon 
it by the body politic seem to me to ne- 
revision of our political 


cessitate a 
thought. For generations we have be- 
ieved. and we have taught our children 
' ve. that any American citizen was 


of filling any public office. Yes, 

it he had an inherent right to ex- 
public office without specific train- 
nd definite qualifications. Out of 
this idea has grown the practice preva- 
in many sections of the country of 
ing the job around.” A public off- 


Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


for AUGUST, 


cial, according to this theory, no matter 
how efficient, must not hold public office 
for more than one or two terms- -he must 
get out and give the other boys a chance; 
and these other boys must, of necessity, 
learn the job at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

If we can secure a larger proportion 
of competent, trained officials in public 
office; if we can in some way provide 
for continuity of service, and if we can 
I dare to mention it—provide for more 
adequate compensation for expert service 
well done, we can overcome to a great 
extent the growing criticism of govern- 
ment on the one hand and the increasing 
public inertia on the other. We could 
then, I hope. confidently attack the most 
important problem from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer that confronts modern 
government—simplification. Much work 
has been done along this line. 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 
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Much more needs to be done. With 
public officials specifically trained for 
various public offices, | believe we could 
eliminate many of the checks and bal 
ances with which many of our govern 
menis are cluttered. The total number 
of offices could be reduced, since it would 
no longer be as necessary to elect a sec 
ond and a third man to see that the first 
man handles efficiently and honestly the 
job to which he has been elected or ap 
pointed. And I am confident we could 
reduce the number of political units, 
each of which must now be staffed with 
a given number of public officials. 


kr n nomy, Debts and 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Garage—Consent Zoning 

v. Saunders, Supreme 
Court. June 24, 1932.—Koos owned va- 
cant property in a zoning district classi- 
fied as local business, where gasoline 
filling stations are permitted subject to 
the consent of a majority of the owners 
of abutting property within 200 feet. He 
applied for a permit for such a station, 
which was refused solely because of the 
lack of such consents. His property 
was practically surrounded by public 
garages, auto sales rooms and gasoline 
service stations. Held that the require- 
ment of consents subjected Koos in the 
lawful use of his property to the arbitrary 
will of neighboring property owners, un- 
controlled by any rule or standard pre- 
scribed by legislative action, and was 
void. 

Driveway 

InpIANA.—In re White, 180 N. E. 873. 

“Entrance” in an ordinance prohibit- 
ing a filling station unless at least 150 
feet distant from “any entrance” to cer- 
tain public grounds or buildings applies 
to a side entrance to a church reached 
by a driveway and walk used by a third 
or more of a large congregation. 


Residential District—Undertaking 
Establishment 


Marytanp.—Lewis v. Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore, reported in Balti- 
more Daily Record, June 25, 1932.—An 
undertaking establishment may lawfully 
be excluded from a residential district. 


Board of Appeals—Diseretion 
Marytannp.—North Baltimore M. P. 
Church, Inc., v. The Board of Zoning 
{ppeals, reported in Baltimore Daily 
Record, June 24, 1932.—Application to 
use part of a building in a residence dis- 
trict as a delicatessen store, granted by 
the Board of Appeals. The ordinance 


gave the Board the power to grant per- 


mits in its discretion, within 100 feet of 


a boundary line between two use dis- 
tricts, for any use permitted in that one 
of such use districts which has the lower 
classification. Held that there was not a 
sufficient rule to guide the conduct of 
the Board; and that its action, being 
arbitrary, was illegal. 


Non-Conforming Use 

Massacuusetts.—Bianchi v. Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings for City of 
Somerville, 181 N. E. 120.—The permis- 
sion in a zoning ordinance for the non- 
conforming use of previously erected 
buildings does not permit the removal of 
a tenement house of third-class construc- 
tion into an inhabited district. 


New Jersey.—Lamb, Mayor of Bor- 
ough of Ho-Ho-Kus v. McKee, 160 Atl. 
563.—Before the passage of the zoning 
ordinance sand was being lawfully ex- 
cavated in one acre, part of a ten-acre 
tract. The ordinance permitted the con- 
tinuance of such a non-conforming use. 
Held that the use of the entire ten-acre 
tract for that purpose could therefore be 
lawfully continued. 


Garage 

New Jersey.—Dinkins v. Kip, 160 Atl. 
676.—Maintenance of a garage and gas- 
oline serving station in connection with 
it in a residential zone is not a “nuisance 
per se.” 

Municipal ordinances will not be es- 
forced by injunction unless the act com- 
plained of is a nuisance. 

In accord, Town of Montclair v. Kip 
(New Jersey), 160 Atl. 677. 


OKLAHOMA.—HFHlensley v. Cities Service 
Oil Co., 58 Fed. 2d, 347.—Owners of 
residence property are not entitled under 
the circumstances of this case to an in- 
junction against constructing a filling 


station on the opposite side of the street. 
to which the city’s business section had 
reached. 


Note sy Epiros It does not ar n this 
case, that the city | enacted a or 
nance; unless the ordinance, passed | the city, 
which required the written consent of 50 per 
cent of the owners of the real estate improved 
for residential purposes, and located within 300 


feet of the property in respect to which the per 
mit was sought, which should be filed with the 
City Clerk and approved by the City Couneil. 


were such an ordinance, or a part of it. In this 


case the nesessary consents were filed, and the 
application approved by the Council 


Open-Air Garage 

New York.—Seidman and Sons, Inc. 
v. Tilrose Camp Operating Co., Inc., Su- 
preme Court, Queens County, reported 
in New York Law Journal, July 7, 1932. 
—This action is brought for an injune- 
tion restraining the defendants from op- 
erating an open-air parking space for 
more than five cars in a restricted dis- 
trict. The plaintiff is the owner of a li- 
censed garage diagonally across the 
street from the premises of the defen- 
dants and its business curtailed by de- 
fendants’ operation. The plaintiff- is 
such an interested party as entitles it 
to prosecute this Injunction 
granted. 


action, 


Planning Board—Membership 

New York.—Macrum v. Hawkins, 235 
App. Div. 370.—Membership in a board 
of supervisors and membership in a 
county planning commission are not in- 
compatible. There is no inconsistency in 
the functions of the two boards. 


Estheties 
The Institute of Land Economic has 
reprinted an article by Herbert S. Swan 
on “The Amenities in City Planning.” 


which first appeared in the Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economics {or 
May, 1932. 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Accidents 

City held liable for fall of billboard 
from top of building where defective 
condition had been discovered (Nebraska 
Supreme Court: Gilbert v. Welch Res- 
taurant Co., 240 N. W. 313). 

City held not liable for injury to 
bieyelist on sidewalk caused by plant 
overhanging from abutting property 
(Alabama Supreme Court: Hill v. 
Reaves, 139 So. 263). 

City held not liable for injury to 
pedestrian slipping on icy ridge on side- 
walk. if safe passageway existed (Loui- 
siana Court of Appeal, Second Circuit: 
Pepper v. Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 137 So. 610). 

City held not liable for injury to 
pedestrian due to abrupt drop of  side- 
walk or curbing at private driveway 
across sidewalk (Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court: Gustat v. City of Everett, 
179 N. E. 217). 


Advertising Cities 

Home rule city held empowered = to 
levy tax to advertise its resources (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals: City of San An- 
tonio v. Paul Anderson Co., 41 5. W. 2d, 
108 ) 

Home rule city upheld in creating 
hoard of city development (Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals: Bland v. City of Tay- 
lor, 37 S. W. 2d, 291). 


Annexation 

Persons held not required to be voters 
within territory proposed to be annexed, 
under a statute referring to “inhabitants” 
California District Court of Appeal: 
People v. City of Los Angeles, 3 Pac. 2d. 
1032). 


Appropriations 

Salaries of municipal officers and em- 
ployees keld subject to review by board 
of estimates (Michigan Supreme Court: 
Council of City of Saginaw v. Board of 
Estimate, 239 N. W. 872). 


Attorneys’ Fees 

Chief of police successfully resisting 
suit to enjoin enforcement of ordinance 
held entitled to attorney’s fee, if city 
attorney acted for him and not for city 
( Mississippi Supreme Court: Matheny v. 


Simmons. 139 So. 172). 


Business Regulations 

Ordinance and statute prohibiting 
jewelry auction sales between certain 
hours upheld (Mississippi Supreme 
Court: Matheny v. Simmons, 139 So. 


Ria). 


City Clerks 

City clerk held liable fer loss result- 
ing from false certificate showing no 
special assessments against realty (Min- 
nesota Supreme Court: Muiroy v. Wright, 
240 N. W. 116). 


Condemnation Proceedings 

Prior devotion of railroad property to 
public use held not to prevent condem- 
nation in grade elimination proceeding 
(New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, In re Elimination of Highway- 
Railroad Crossing, 254 N. Y. S. 578). 


County Consolidation 

Statute providing for consolidation of 
two counties upheld (Georgia Supreme 
Court: Hines v. Etheridge, 162 5S. E. 
113). 


Finances 

City held entitled to preference on in- 
solvency of bank which received muni- 
cipal funds without being designated 
city depository (Kansas City Court of 
\ppeals: City of Marysville v. Farmers’ 
Trust Co., 45 S. W. 2d, 103). 

Illegal note or bond held not validated 
by renewal or part payment. 

Municipal notes issued for stock in 
silk mill held void as imposing taxes 
for private purpose (South Carolina 
Supreme Court: Bolton v. Wharton, 161 
S. E. 454). 


Fire Protection 

Water company held not liable to pri- 
vate property owner for failing to supply 
sufficient water to extinguish fire, as re- 
quired by contract with city (Georgia 
Court of Appeals: Grann v. Coastal Pub- 
lic Service Co., 160 5. E. 807). 


Municipal Bonds 

Decree by default in bond validation 
proceeding held as binding as any other 
judgment by default (Mississippi Su- 
preme Court: Love v. Mayor & Board 
of Aldermen of Yazoo City, 138 So. 600). 


Officers’ Compensation 

County supervisor held entitled to stat- 
utory mileage although trips were made 
without actual expense (lowa Supreme 
Court: State v. Nauman, 239 N. W. 93). 


Police Ordinances 

Ordinance prohibiting “disturbing” 
peace held not invalid as being indefinite 
(Louisiana Supreme Court: Town of 
Ponchatoula v. Bates, 138 So. 851). 

Ordinance forbidding lewd women to 
appear in public places, and penalizing 
men accompanying them, held void 
(North Carolina Supreme Court: State 
v. Ashe, 161 S. E. 709). 


Public Utilities 

Application by one utility to purchase 
property of another properly considered 
in light of public interests that might 
detrimentally be affected if an excessive 
consideration were paid (Pennsylvania 
Superior Court: Borough of Brookville 
v. Public Service Commission, 157 Atl. 


513). 


Recall Charges 

\ccusation against municipal off 
recall proceedings required to be ; 
cific as criminal information | Wash 


ton Supreme Court: State v. Hough, 


Pac. 2d, 1110). 


Removing Officers 
Dismissal of police chief invalid 
his guilt was determined at a private 


ference at which town attorney was pres 


ent but from which the accused of 
counsel was excluded (New Jersey 
preme Court: Rosecrans v. Town oj J} 


field, 157 Atl. 146). 
Sabbath 


is 


Wher 


Distribution of metropolitan 


newspapers held excepted from Ss 


4ndd 


labor law as “work of necessity” (ky 


sas Supreme Court: State v. Needha 
Pac. 2d, 464). 


Special Assessments 
City held powerless to assume spy 
assessments levied for street improve: 


nited States District Court. id 


District of Alabama: Brown-Crumme; 
vestment Co. v. City of Florala. 55 
2d. 238). 


Streets 

Establishment of a 20-foot boulevar 
middle of residence street 120 feet 
held proper under general powers 


I 


vid 


streets (Minnesota Supreme Court: 4 


v. City of New Ulm, 241 N. W. 47 


Abutters on boulevard held entitled 


enjoin widening of pavement (Mich 
Supreme Court: Meyer v. City of Det 


241 N. W. 264). 


Abutter held not entitled to damaye- 


for grading not involving change o! 
tablished grade and not involving esta 
lishing unreasonable grade (Ohio Cou 


of Appeals: Cloyd v. City of Cuyahos 


Falls, 179 N. E. 516). 


Tax Liens 
City not empowered to ordain bro 


adr 


tax lien than provided by statute ( Unit 


States District Court, Northern Distri 


of Texas: Jn re Brannon, 53 Fed 
401). 


Tax Sales 
Tax sale held void because not 


ducted on day required by law | Mi-> 


sippi Supreme Court: Johnson v. | 
139 So. 455). 


Water Supply 


City is liable for flooding land in p1 


viding water supply (Oklahoma Sup 


rel 


Court: City of Wewoka v. Mainard 


Pac. 2d, 676). 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Employee of contractor held not ©! 
titled to award as employee of city 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals: City ° 
Portsmouth v. Daniels, 162 S. © 


' 
| 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


Town Planning 


ances in Tou n 
ns. Past President, Planning 
Great Britain); Profes 
nning, Harvard University: in 


Planning.—By 
Tou n 
{ssociate 


vith F. Longstreth Thompson, E. 
{ Fry. and James W R Adams The 
‘ Company I ondon and Ne w“ York 
\ 1400 pp. 2 colored maps and 87 

$5.50 from Tue AMERICAN Crry. 
B { view of the meaning and scope of 


and zoning, and il- 
details of individual 
characterize this study of “the art 
and guiding the physical growth of 
ilso of rural communities, in harmony 
ind economic needs.” So and 
a general picture is given of the ad- 


gional planning 
onsideration of 


clear 


made in passing and carrying out plan- 
Ww slation mainly in the United Kingdom 
t also in other countries, including the United 


States. that the reader's familiar mental con 
Isic regarding this matter disappears. Not 
has been done the plannng of 
wns. but what should be done, and in what 
iv, is developed in this volume, which becomes 
wthentic brief manual of technique in the 
ipter on Studies of Existing Conditions and 
Problems 
‘It is the comprehension of the problems of a 
wn or urban region in their totality, and not 


the sense of separated problems, that presents 
greatest difficulty in the art of planning and 
demand on the skill of the 


kes the biggest 
wn planner.” The comprehensive and flexible 
sory regional plan is stated to be “a picture 


pro- 
advisory 


opportunities” rather than “a working 
cram for immediate execution”; the 
wn plan presents in greater detail the problems 
wn in the advisory regional plan. and should 


communications, 
schemes 


ude tentative proposals on 
spaces, local development 
nd architectural features, and the preservation 
menities. Of particular interest is the sec 


on the planning of new because of 


n open 


towns, 


he analysis of the conditions in each example 
hat governed the degree of success attained. 
Important material is contained in the dis- 
yssion of the design of roads and street sys- 
tems. The chapter on Open Spaces and Ameni 


ties provides a basis for a broad appeal to the 
reader Housing is dealt 
with local development and 
Design in estate development, 


nterest of the lay 
with connection 


‘ite planning 


vic centers, waterfront developments, replan 
ng in built areas. are treated at length. Trans 


ortation by water, rail and air, markets in re- 
to transportation, and public services as 
nsidered in town planning. are presented 
There is a final consideration of current ten 
encies and future prospects in town planning. 
specially as to new legislation An extensive 
aphy is included. 
Water Purification 
Water Purification Control—By Edward S 


ns. Principal Sanitary Chemist, Bureau of 


Water Supply, Baltimore. Md. The Williams & 
Wilkins Co.. Baltimore, Md. 1932. 131 pp. 
$1.75 from Tue American City 


This concise, non-technical, practical handbook 

lable for the filtration plant operator. It 

rT mia simple. direct way such topics as 
tion, sedimentation, filtration. disinfec 

n. tastes and odors. corrective treatment, and 


ntrol data, and contains an appendix of 


Water Supply 


The Division of Sanitary Engineering of the 
South Dakota State Board of Health has com- 
piled report on “Public Water Supplies of 
South Dakota—1932.” Tables show the different 
kir { water supplies. and information is given 
source of supply. methods of treatment. 
defects. etc. 47 pp.. and a separate 
Apply to the Board of Health, Waubay, 


Sewerage 
Sewage Treatment.—By Harold 
fm. Soc. ¢ *rotessor 


University of Illinois 


Sewerage 
E. Babbitt, 


of Sanitary 


and 


Engineering 


596 pp. Joh n Wiley & Sons, Inc Vew Yori 
1932. $5.00 from Tue American Corry, 

The exhaustion of the third edition of this 
book gave Professor Babbitt the opportunity to 
completely revise the text for this fourth edition 


Sewage treatment has changed much. even in the 
last four and the use of this book in the 
classroom has led to a demand for 
included in the this 
information has brought up to 
date and the chapters on activated 
sludge treatment have 


years, 
problems 
which are Appendix In 
edition all been 
sludge and 


been completely rewritten 


A chapter on industrial wastes, a most important 
present-day problem, has been added and the 
chapter on pumping stations has been revised 


and condensed because of the availability of 
similar material in books devoted specifically 
to that subject. The book is divided into 24 
chapters, which treat concretely of the mani 
fold revisions of this important subject. Chap 
ters 2-13 deal with sewers. chapters 14-20 with 
sewage and its treatment. chapter 21 with sludge, 
chapter 22 with miscellaneous minor processes 


treatment, chapter 23 


wastes, and chapter 24 contains a 
the various 


of sewage with industrial 
comparison of 
processes ot 


sewage treatment, giv 


ing comparisons as well as costs 


Traflie 
Public Roads (Nol. 13 


highway research issued 


The July number of 
No. 5), the journal of 
by the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture. 16-page 
illustrated article on “The Design of Street and 
Highway Intersections.” by L. S. Tuttle and E 
H. Holmes, Assistant Economists of the 
Bureau. The paper deals with two classes of in 


consists of a 


Highway 


tersections—those where traffic volume necessitates 
regulation, and those where faulty design re 
quires it Considerable attention is given to 
trafic circles Free to highway officials on re 


quest to the Department. (10c from the Super 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Taxation 
Report No. 128 of the Detroit Bureau of Gov 
ernmental Research, Inc “An Analysis of Tax 
Delinquency,” by Sidney G. Tickton. of the Col 


City of Detroit, is a summary of a 
Mr. Tickton last 


groups of 
the amount of taxes each paid 


lege of the 
study 
discover what 


made by December “to 


taxpayers—analyzed by 
were responsible 
for the present high tax delinquency, and also to 
find the effect of vacant parcels of property on 
total tax delinquency.” 18 pp.. mimeographed, 
plus several tables and charts. Free (Apply to 
the Bureau, 936 First National Bank Bldg.) 


Highways and Streets 

Illustrated reports of the American Road Build 
ers’ Association on “Pavement Finance,” “Traffic” 
and “Low-Cost Roads” have recently issued 
sulletin No. 27, “Equipment for Construction 
Maintenance of Low-Cost Road Surfaces. 
presents the findings of a survey of practice and 
trends in methods, plant and equipment, and is 
narrative descriptions and 
from 40 states, 
7 pp. Part I of 


been 


and 


based on 


tions received 
38 manufacturers. 8 


specifica 
and catalogs from 


Bulletin 


No. 32 is entitled “The Financing of City Pave 
ments. Part II, “Traffic.” includes sections on 
Interpretation of the Term “Right-of-Way,” 
Building Safety and Facility into the Highway. 
Laning of Traffic. Modern Practice in Safety 
Zone Design and Use, Radii of Curbs at Inter 


and Control and Design of Multiple In 
tersections. 95 pp. 


sections, 


Section I of Bulletin No. 33, on “Streets.” is 
Design and Construction of Concrete Pavement 
Bases. Section II contains (1) Control of Util 
ity Cuts; (2) Low Cost Residential Streets: (3) 
Maintenance Materials and Methods as Practiced 
in Washington. D. C.: (4) The Repair and 


Asphalt Streets Using the Surface 
Free { Apy ly to the 
Bidg., Washington 


Reclamation of 
Heater Method 53 pp 


Association, National Fress ) 


Municipal Utilities 
The Management of Sy Vu 
nt ‘ Vunie 
¢ } St., New ) 
Deve pe 
é Powe P 
P ssor of Pu 
l ersi S ( 
merce ute fe K 
fie ( / 1932 i 
Paper 
These two booklets ire imens most «out 
standing studies of municipal electric light and 


power plants that have appea 

the merit of treating their subject matter with 
out the prejudice, pro or con, frequent isso 
ciated with it Professor Ravers study repre 
sents a painstaking objective research inte the 
effeets which the development of improved meth 
ods of generation and transmission has had and 
is likely to have upen the number and size of mu 
nicipal plants The concluding chapter or The 
Case for the Iselated Plant ndicates the ay 


proximate horsepower limits for various parts of 


the country and kinds of equipment above which 
municipal generation has continued to grow 
The booklet by Dr Bird Assistant Director 


of the Municipal Administration Service. cover 
i neglected phase both of the municipal owner 
ship discussion and municipal administration gen 
erally, as it is concerned with the problems of 
management for the nearly 2.000 small commu 
nities having municipal electric system includ 
ing “the appropriate administrative organizatior 
the qualifications and functions of plant) mar 
agers, financial and policic sccounting 
auditing and reporting metheds, unit costs of 
operation, successful) business methods. the use 
of physical and financial dat ind the lvan 
tages and limitations of state regulation It 
is based verv largely upon e stud { the 
51 municipal establishments th te of New 
York, supplemented by Dr. Bird’s broad knov 

edge of the subject in the country as whi 


Two brief studies in” the management d 
financing of municipal utilities have recent 
been issued by the League f Wisconsin Mu 
nicipalities, 114 North Carrs Stree M 
Wis. They are more particularly concerned » 


conditions as controlled by Wisconsir " The 
Management of Muni pa Utilities in Wiseor 
15 pp.. mimeographed, 25« The 


Municipal Utilities in Wiseensir 


Public Works and Prosperity 


Two pamphlets representing penetrat 
sight and thinking with regard 
economic maladjustments have recent ppeare 
David Cushman Covle cor ting 
engineer, under the title Fir 
the Irrepressible Conflict analyzes the difficult 
is primarily caused by the investment f pr ' 
surplus income in excess prod faci 
while consuming power is not corre ng 
creased This calls for the diversion of ich 
surplus funds to non-competitive uses, wit obec 
tax svstem as the most effective mean four 
As an immediate lote to th ey 
1 vast public work progran recommended 
to be financed chiefly | Federal ber which 
will be retired in better times throug! rastic 
income and inheritance taxe thus ere ne er 
ployment, increasing genet buying 
avoiding the poison of excess productive 
into which private surpluses would otherw flow 
Mr, Coyle’s pamphlet rig ppeared 
in shorter form in Corporate P Re 
ivailable from the author, at 10] Park Ave New 
York, for 44 pp 

Guy Mallon. Cincinnati lawver. | writter 
pamphlet Can We Escape I le with 
the problems of the depressiot fre 
monetary standpoint, nd argues persuasively 
for a public works program based chiefly upon 
the highway plans for year thead read pre 
pared by the various states, tl work t be 
financed by Federal bank notes secured by nor 
interest-bearing ot ! { the tate t be 
retired over a ten-vear period 2 pl 25¢ from 
the author, Centr Ohix 
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INow—before winter 


Be sure your bituminous 


pavements are 
really waterproof 


, \ HEN a bituminous pavement 


is not waterproof, water soaks through the surface 
— softens the subgrade, and causes the pavement 
to deteriorate. When the absorbed water freezes. 


the surface is shattered. 


There is no material so ideal for sealing these pave- 
ments, and waterproofing them, as Bitumuls. 
Used cold—and always fluid— it penetrates all of 
those small, out-of-the-way holes at the bottom of 


the interstices of the wearing surface; filling and 


“Test the permeability of your bituminous 
; gi pavements by this simple method developed in 
proofing the pavement. And the small quantities the Bitumuls Physical Research Laboratories.” 


sealing them with pure refined asphalt, thus water- 


required do this without enriching the road sur- 


face: which would destroy the existing non-skid 
veloped in the Bitumuls Physical Research Lab- 


texture. . 
oratories. It will quickly show you whether or not 
Now. before winter, test the permeability of your — your pavements are really waterproof. 


bituminous pavements by the simple method de- - 
Ps . I Tests made by this method on sections of a state 


highway system, last fall, lead to the sealing of 
How Bitumuls Waterproofed a State Highway | miles of pavement, with Bitumuls, prior to the 


— — winter rains. (See accompanying graph. ) 
a | | 
| | | Write for complete facts on testing the perme 
= | AMOUNT OF LEAKAGE bility of bi - | paw ;. and le 
2800/9; BEFORE SEALING of bituminous pavements, and on moder 
methods of sealing them with Bitumuls. Or. con- 
ul = . . . 
sult a Bitumuls field engineer. American Bitumul: 
Zz = | ‘ 
ee Company, Dept. 4, 200 Bush St., San Francisco. 
Other factories and offices: Boston, Baltimore. 
° 
< ~~ . 
s Louis. Baton Rouge. Los Angeles and Portland. 
800 
ry 400 NO LEAKAGE AFTER | Oregon. 
< SEALING WITH BITUMULS 
ol 
340 »! 342 343 344 345 346 347 348 349 350) 
Showing results of permeability tests on a state highway. Top line shows BR E T U MI i 
the average water leakage in cubic centimeters, at intervals over a ten- 
mile section. Bottom line shows that there was no leakage, after a seal - a 
of .2 gallon of Bitumuls per square yard had been applied and covered (BIT-YOU-MUI LS) 
with small screenings. ‘ Coit 
The modern way to use Asphalt 


Mention THe American City—it helps 
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Tree Protection 


d Diseases of Ornamental Trees and 
Ephraim Porter Felt, Director and 
ologist, Bartlett Tree Research Lab 
ina V. Howard Rankin, {ssociate in 
j n Plant Pathology, New York State 
Experiment Station, Cornell Uni- 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
XIX + 507 pp. Illustrated, $5.00 from 

RICAN CITY. 


s volume the authors have combined two 
tten by them separately, in a completely 
up-to-date reference work for practical 

ervice to park and forestry superinten- 

nd all others, whether in public or in 

who are interested in, and responsible for, 

re of trees and their protection from in- 

nd disease. The arrangement of the ex- 

letailed information furthers its intelli- 

se; Part I treats in Chapter I of insects 

eir depredations, in Chapter II of fungi 

eir depredations, in Chapter III of what to 

ut those troubles by using insecticides and 

vicides, and in Chapter IV of root, body, 

ch, and leaf injuries and those from water 

ns, freezing, gas, smoke and _ electricity. 

Part Il gives an alphabetical arrangement of 

and shrubs with accounts of the associated 

insects and fungi—from alder and apple to yew. 

Nearly 250 illustrations illuminate the text of this 

book, whose clear and attractive typography makes 
instant appeal. 


Inspectional Services 

The Administration of Regulatory Inspec- 
tional Services in American Cities” is the title of 
a paper-bound book of 184 papes, prepared by 
Edna Trull, and issued as Publication No. 27 
of the Municipal Administration Service, 309 E. 
sith Street, New York. Thirty-eight cities were 
used as a basis for study, and either were per- 
sonally visited by the writer or underwent surveys 
at her request. The fields of inspection analyzed 
and presented are: health—administrative organi- 
zation and personnel, standards and methods, 
volume and costs; plumbing; building safety— 
general and electrical; smoke abatement; fire pre- 
vention; weights and measures. Seventeen tables 
show a variety of data as to organization, per- 
sonnel, salaries, costs and extent of work. The 
average city resident is quite unconscious of the 
convenience and security afforded him by regula- 
tory inspection services. In this time of drastic 
cutting of expense, it is essential to determine 
how reorganization of administration, elimination 
of waste, and the use of efficient business meth- 
ods, can preserve at justifiable cost to the mu- 
nicipality the health and safety of all those who 
have to do with cities. Recommendations to that 
end are made by the author of this constructive 
study. (Apply to the Service.) 


Lieenses 


Publication No. 35 of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, “Licensing Peddlers, Hawkers, So- 
licitors and Transient Merchants,” contains an 

icle on the subject by Ambrose Fuller, At- 
srney, League of Minnesota Municipalities, as 
well as a suggested ordinance and list of license 
fees. 1l pp. (Apply to the League, 16 University 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Municipalities 

The “Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
nvention of the Union of Nova Scotia Munici- 
ities” contains addresses on “Municipal Af- 
s,” “The Cost of Administration of Justice in 
Municipalities,” “The Lucey System of Real 
Estate Valuation,” “The Small Problems of Mu- 
nicipal Accounting,” “Our Health Problems,” 
Ihe Highways of Nova Scotia,” and “Municipal 
Legislation of 1931.” Regrettably, the volume has 

table of contents. 107 pp. (Apply to the 
retary-Treasurer, Arthur Roberts, C., 
igewater, N. S.) 


Water Supply 


Quality of Water of the Colorado River in 
8-1930," by C. S. Howard, gives the results 
tained in the continuation of a study of the 
Colorado River begun in 1925. It is published 
Water-Supply Paper 638—D, Geological Sur- 

J. S. Department of the Interior, and rep- 
sents pages 145-158 in “Contributions to the 


drology of the United States, 1931.” (Ap- 
to the Supt. of Documents, 
) 


Washington, 


THE 
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Juvenile Delinquency 

Juve nile De linque ney By il alter ( Re chle SS, 
{ssociate Professor of Sociology, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; and Mapheus Smith, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, University of Kansas. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc... New Yorl 1932. $12 
pp $3.50 from Tue American Crry. 


The fact that a “juvenile delinquent” is a child 
that has been acted upon officially by police offi 
cers or court authorities is brought o 
in this hook Such a « i may be 
quite like one’s own brother or sister 


never been caught and haled into court. The num- 
ber of these recognized offenders, their physical 
ind mental traits and their social conditions; 
how offenders are disposed of; their relations to 
the home and the school, the institutions, and the 
courts, furnish eight chapters of data and analy 
sis The case studies—exceedingly detailed 
must, it is fair to assume, have value in propor- 
tion to their innumerable items and angles of 
observation. Readjustment by clinics and place- 
ments, prevention programs of group work 
Scouts, clubs of various kinds, or- 
ganized play and athletics, are surveyed. The 
authors question the far-reaching preventive value 
of group work without concentration on_ indi- 
vidual cases. The comparative results of treat 
ment in institutions, by probation, and in foster 
homes, thus far observed, are shown to be incon- 
clusive for any one type of treatment and any 
one type of offender. Crowded housing condi 
tions are briefly mentioned as producing “in addi- 
tion to other factors . serious unadjustments 
leading to delinquency,” but there is no presenta 
tion of facts showing the influence of modern 
improved housing in the lessening of juvenile 
delinquency. 


A New Bridge Truss 

The Wichert Truss—By Dr. D. B. Steinman, 
Consulting Engineer, New York City, 1932 138 
pp. dD. Van Vostrand Co., Inc., New York. 

The Wichert Truss is a new form of truss in 
vented and patented by E. W. Wichert, of Pitts- 
burgh. Its characteristics are essentially those 
of the continuous truss. This truss by a unique 
arrangement and proper proportioning of mem- 
bers at the intermediate supports shows new 
properties which overcome certain limitations of 
applicability for the continuous truss and also 
offer new opportunities for economy in truss 
material, Dr. Steinman has prepared this book 
to acquaint engineers and engineering students 
with the features and methods of analysis of this 
new truss. 


Motor Freight 


The bulletin of the American Road Builders’ 
Association on “Motor Freight” contains material 
presented at the Detroit convention of the Asso- 
ciation on (1) Utility of the Highway; (2) Sum 
mary of 1931 Truck Legislation; (3) Coordina- 
tion of Railway and Highway Transportation; (4) 
Highway Expansion and Vehicle Use Threatened 
by Tax Burdens; (5) Social and Industrial Eco- 
nomics of Motor Distribution; (6) Fifteen to 
Fifty Per Cent Saving on Tires; (7) Insurance; 
(2) Complete Monopoly of Transportation—The 
Purpose of the Railroads. 79 pp. (Apply to the 
Association, National Press Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.) 


Tax Reduction 

“Tax Reduction—Where and How to Start,” by 
C. B. Cooke, Jr.. and W. A. Van Hook, of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., engineers, is the subject of 
a 7-page article published in reprint form. Graphs 
show the increase in the per capita costs of opera- 
tion, maintenance and interest for the 14 largest 
cities in the United States since 1905. An out 
line of subjects covered by surveys to reduce 
local government costs is included. (Apply to 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 39 Broadway, New 
York.) 


Water Works 


The “Proceedings of the Fourteenth Texas 


; Water Works Short School,” held at Mineral 


Wells, Texas, last January, under the joint aus 
pices of the Texas State Department of Heaith 
and the Texas Section of the Southwest Water 
Works Association, contains a number of papers 
on the subject of water, in Section I, and on 
the subject of sewage, in Section II. 188 pp 
$1.00. (Apply to Mrs. Pierson, Sec., Texas 
Public Health Assn., 110 E. l4th St., Austin 


Texas.) 
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Prostitution Elimination 


P tit r nd Its Repression in New York 
Cit 900-1931.—By ghhy Cyrus r 
r Ph.D., 1 B 

( ( New ) \ 
i 
I 
( r Univers ( il Press 
New } 1932, ile $ 
ERICAN CITY 

This study con n r h 
con n the borous {MM 
Vveys in Sin wu n t 

n vurt and 
1} hav t w I 1 1 he 

ist thirtv years. Out of a cor i nd f 
ws ha m 1 Stan r 1 pl ir through 

which every person inv { in the practi or 
exploitation of prostitution egally a vagrant 
ind as such subject to the irisdiction of the 
Magistrates’ Courts, investigated |} the Appel 
n 1930 and 1931 The exceptional 

Committee of Fourteen as here 

great interest owing to the perma 

body. its ability to work through, 

ind cooperate with, the regu irly constituted 
legal agencies, and “its measurably successful 
ichievement of that which twenty years ago must 
have appeared to be the impossible task of break- 
ing the institution of open commercialized pros 
titution in New York City.” The work of other 
organizations against the exploitation of sexual 
vice is also clearly evaluated The closing chap 
ter presents the results of repression-—conclusions 
determined with difficulty and admitted to be 
tentative rather than dogmatic The principle 
evolved in this discussion of results is that “re 


pression, to be effective, must be considered not 
is an end in itself but only as one element in a 
{ social betterment 


community-wide program « 


Land Valuation 


The Los Angeles Bureau of Municipal Research 
has published as No. 1 of Studies in Land Valua 
tion, Los Angeles County, California, “The Valua- 
tion of Business Lots in Downtown Los Angeles,” 
by Cuthbert E. Reeves and the Bureau rhe 
object of the study was to compare the present 
economic value of land in Los Angeles with the 
assessed value as of 1931-32 and to call attention 
to facts not ordinarily assembled. The first part 
of the report deals with the general problem of 
inflation, over-development, prospects of increased 
population and decentralization; the second part, 
an interpretation by Mr. Reeves, demonstrates the 
use of land value maps in establishing uniform 
land values for the assessment roll. 38 pp. $1.00. 
(Apply to the Bureau, 306 W. 3d St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


Traffic 


The American Electric Railway Association has 
issued the “First Annual Supplement to A.E.R.A 
Bulletin No. 355—Bibliography on Street and 
Highway Traffi fulletin No. 355 appeared in 
April, 1931 The supplement is divided into five 
sections: A.E.R.A. publications; regional surveys; 
general papers, reports, transactions and proceed- 
ngs; periodical references; and an author index 
29 pp. mimeographed (Apply to the Asso« ia 
tion, 292 Madison Ave., New York.) 


Other Reports Received 


ArtecnENY County, Pa—Annual reports of Plan 
ning Commission, 1928, 1929 1930 1931 
pp 

Cuwaco, Iu Annual Report, The Commission 

of Lineoln Fark, 1931 7 pp 

( CAGE Int Annual Report, Pol Depart 

nt, 1931. 64 py 

D ve, lowa Annu Report, Water Depart 


Annual Report, P 
ment, 1931. 22 pr 
Invincton, N. J Annual Re f the Munici 
pal Accounts, 1931 72 


Marsuatrt, Mo Annual Repo 
Works, 1931 sl pp 
Mownretatrn, N J 1931 Health Audit, Depart 


ment of Healtt > py 
Moost Jaw SAK Financial Statement, 1931 
pp 
Newark, N. J Annual Report, Auditor of A¢ 
ints, 1931. 235 py 


New York, N. Y Annual Report of the Chief 
of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 


nment 1930 150 pp 
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OAD-BUILDING economy begins the moment » 


community discovers the advantages of Tarvia “Re- 


Tread.” 


Maple Avenue, Basking Ridge, N. J. Tarvia “‘Re-Tread” was developed by Barrett engi- 


neers to provide a type of low-cost road superior to 


that provided by surface treatments. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Cleveland Minneapolis Boston For building new roads or for widening and re- 

Detroit St. Louis Hartford 

Buffalo Columbus Milwaukee juvenating existing highways, it provides the maxi- 

Providence Syracuse Birmingham 

mum mileage of easy-riding, skid-safe, all-weather 
Rochester Portland, Me. 


roads from the road funds available. No expensive 


BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver equipment is necessary, and local materials may be 


used. The roads are simple, quick and inexpensive to 


build, and may easily be strengthened with additional 


Tarvia *“‘Re-Tread” as traffie increases. 


The Tarvia field man will gladly give you the details. 


*Phone, wire or write our nearest office. 


arvia 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


Spencer, Towa 
/ 1 Municipalities Innual meet 
ry-Treasurer Frank G ierce. 
wi lowa 
PorrsviLte, Pa. (250) 
Cities of the Third Class in Penn 
Convention. Secretary. Byron 
City Clerk, Williamsport, Pa 
11.24—New York. (400) 
American Cemetery Superinten 


innual convention. Secretary, William 
Superintendent of Highwood Cemetery, 
Pa 


93-25.—Utica, N. Y. (200) 
York State Association of Chiefs of Po 
{nnua convention, Secretary Treasurer, 
Hyatt, 503 Western Avenue. Albany, 
93-25.—Kentvitte, N. S, (200) 

1 Nova Scotia Municipalities. {nnual 
Secretary. Hon. Arthur Roberts, 

ewater, N. S 

sp 26-27.—Rocuester, N. Y. (200) 

Shade Tree Conference. {nnual con 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Rush P. Mar- 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn 

sr 29-31.—Traverse City, Micu. 

{ssociation of Chiefs of Police. in 
meeting Secretary-Treasurer, Donald 5 

1ard, 404 Commerce Building, Detroit, Mich 


2.—Toronto, Onr. (200) 
» Municipal Association. {nnual meet 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Brittain, 137 
ngton Street, W., Toronto, Ont 
remBer 1-3.—CoLorapo Sprincs, Coro. (300) 
tate Association of Commercial Organizations 
vlorado fnnual meeting. Secretary, El 
Peterson. Extension Division, University of 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 
ember 1-3.—Frencu Liex, (1,200) 
ted States Building and Loan League in 
onvention, Secretary, H. F. Cellarius, 12 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ember 12-16.—CotumbBus, Onto. (400) 
tional Tax Association. {nnual conference. 
cretary, W. G. Query, Chairman, South Caro 
lax Commission, Columbia, S. C. 


Serremper 13-16.—Sr. Louts, Mo. 


International Association of Municipal Elec 
ans innual convention. Secretary, W. 


Harth, Columbia, S. C. 


premper 13-15.—Braprorp, Pa, (350) 
»nnsylvania State Association of County Com 
ssioners. {nnual convention. Secretary. J. 
Dougherty, Harrisburg. Pa. 


premBer 14-16.—Gary, (500) 
Vunicipal League of Indiana. innual con 
tion Executive Secretary, S. E. Spurgeon, 


Municipal League Review, Kokomo, Ind. 


PTEMBER 14-16,—New York. 


Vational Identification Association. {nnual 


ention. Secretary-Treasurer, E. W. Livings 


Jamesville, N. 


Serremper 15-16.—St. Croup, 5) 
imerican Water Works Association—Minne- 
Section. innual meeting. Secretary-Treas- 


Ronald M. Finch, 240 South Fourth Street, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


premBer 18, Week or.—Wasuiveton, D. C. 

innual meetings. American Civic Association, 
Executive Secretary, Harlean James, Union 
ist Building, Washington, D. C.; American 


stitute of Park Executives and the American 


Society, Executive Secretary. William H. 


Walker, 224 Wakewa Avenue, South Bend, Ind-.; 


nerican Association of Zoological Parks and 


juariums, Secretary, Roger Conant, Toledo 


‘logical Park, Toledo, Ohio. 

Ihe National Conference on Government 
sted below) will meet in conjunction with 
organizations. 


rember 18, Week or.—Wasnineton, D. C. 
Vational Conference on Government, a combi 
of the annual meetings of the following or- 
zations: National Municipal League, Secre 
iry, Russell Forbes, 309 East 34th Street, New 
Proportional Representation League, Exee 
Secretary, George H. Hallett, Jr.. 311 


South Juniper Street 


Secretary, John H, Shaughnessy, West 


Department, Erie, Pa 


League of California 


liamson, Chamber of Commerce Building 
Secretary-Manager 
League, Gordon Whitnall, 1095 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif 


Secretary. Professor 
Life Sciences Building, 


Illuminating Engineering Society 


{ssembly of the United States and 


fnnual convention 
100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill 


Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il Municipal Engines 


Vunicipal Engineer 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


Vational Conference on 


Smith, Supterintendent of Water Works, City 


Ocroper 12-13.—Sutiivay, Mo. 


6801 Delmar Boulevard, 


. 
9] 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Va- Ov rones Brivceroxt, Con 
troneal {ssociatior of Cire Secretaries Seer England Sewas Boor 
tary, H. Marie Dermitt, Hotel W im Penn r neg Secretary, F. W. Giler +B 
uN Pittsburgh, Pa.: {merican Legislators {sso Street, Boston, Mass i 
tron, Director, Hon. Henry W Toll, 850 East ne 
Street, Chicago, Ill Ocrower 18-21.——-San Ditco, Ca 
SEPTEMBER 19-21 Granp Rapips, (250) nue nventios Secretary. Jame« J. M 
H International {ssociation of Electrical Inspe 
tary, W S. Boyd, 175 W Jackson Blwd., Chi 19-21 Derro Micon (175) 
cago, Ill Internat {ssociat Dairy 
| SEPTEMBER 20-2] Swampscorr, Mass (300) A 
Massachusetts Police As tio sal urer. Dr. Paul B. Brooks, State Departmer 
> ‘ ce socia on, nntai on 
4 
Newton, Mass Octoser 19-2] LAWRENCE. Kaws (250) 
SeprembBer Pa. League of Kansas Municipalities 
J {merican Water Works {ssociation—Centra ention Executive Secretary John G Sturt 
\ States Section innual convention Secretary Lawrence, Kans 
cheer, Water 
B J Lechner Water Ocroser 19-2] Ariantic City j (3200) 
SEPTEMBER 26-28.—-Wasninceton, D. C. (100) The Pennsylvania Water Works Asoo 
{merican {ssociation of Engineers {nnual innual meeting Secretary. F. S. Purviance 
Br convention Secretary. M. E. Melver, 8 South Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, Pa ‘ 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
A roper 22-24 Wasuincron, D. ¢ (30) 
SEPTEMBER 26-29.—San Dieco, Carir. (1,000) 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers 
California Conterence on City Planning 
itles har Wil bett, S. Public Health Service, Washingtor 
ter n ~ 
q f Octorer 23-26..-Memenis, Tenn 
Le Vational Associatior Commer Orgar 4 
tion Secretaries {nnual conventio Manager 
Sepremper 26-27.—San Disco. Catt (100) 1. H. Hott. Chamber of Commerce, Fort Wort 
( for Se Works {ssociation in Texas 
if. {merican Pu Healt {ssociation 
SEPT 2 ) l SwampscoTT, Mass meeting Acting Executive Secretary, Dro Ker 
ee innial con dall Emerson, 450 Seventh Avenue, New Yor J 
vention. General Secretary, E. H. Hobbie, 29 4.96 
West 39th Street. New York TTOBER INCINNATI, 
SEPTEMBER 27-30.—-SprRINGFIELD, Mass Manasers’ Association (Executive Director. Clar 
Vew England Water Works Assoc lation. {n ence Bidlev. O28 West Strat Chicaeo 
nual convention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 1.) and the Governmental Research Associatior 
715 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass Sanit. 
SerremMBerR 28—Octoper 1.—Battimore, Mp. (75) Government Research, 722 Jackson Place, Wash 
Cuil Service = iinet). |) 
lelford, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Ill 
{merican Water Works Association Vissour q 
Serremuer 29—Ocronex Pa. Valley Section. Annual meeting. Secretary 
(150) Earl L. Waterman, University of lowa, 
F - International Association of Public Works Oth City, Towa 
cials. 
derson Ocroser 26-29.--Sr. Paur, (1,500) 
{merican Country Life Association Conter 
{merican Prison {ssociation. innual con 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
( gress. General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 
15th Street, New York, Oc roner 31— November 2.— Winston-Sarem, N. 
Ocroser 3-7.—Wasninecton, D. ¢ (5,000) {merican Water Works {ssociation— Nort! 
National Safety Council {nnual congress Carolina Section innual meeting Secretary ae 
_— Managing Director. W. H. Cameron. 20 North Professor H. G. Baity, Department of Sanitary 
‘ring, University of North 
OCTOBER 6-7. Aspury Park, N. (500) 
New Jersey State League of Municipalities NovempBer 14-18.— Wasnincron, D. ¢ (WO) 
t a {nnual convention Executive Secretary, Bar {merican Association of State Highway O 
rett Crandell, 34 West State Street, Trenton heiats {nnual convention Executive Seer 
N. J tary, W. C. Markham, 1222 National Press Build 
ng. Washington, D. ¢ 
Ocrosper 10-13.—Fort Wortn, Texas. (300) 
 —Sesthwest Water Works Association. Annual New 
convention, Lewis A. Quiz. American Society of 4 
ley, Fort Worth, Texas. nual conventton Secretary, ¢ W S. Samme 
man, 4359 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Misseur 
Ocroser 11-12.—Appteton, Wis. (100) 
{merican Water Works Association—W iscon Novemper 14-16.—Pirrssurcn, Pa 
sin Section. {nnual convention Secretary. | City Planning fnnu 
Hall, Madison, Wis 22d Street, New York f 
December 5, Week or.—New Orreans, La 
League of Missouri Municipalities {nnual 
ng Conference. Managing Director, J. | 
PI Pennvbacker. Crystal Building, 801 Second A 
iversity City, Mo 
nue New York » 
Ocroser 12-13.—Broken Bow, Nese. (500) (ssociation of Asphalt Paving Technolog 
t League of Nebraska Municipalities innual Yeeting in conjunction with the annual A She 
S convention and School for City Officials Sex Paving Conference Secretary-Treasurer. ( 4 4 
retary-Treasurer, C. E. Beals, 407 East 12th 980 Saint Antoine Street, Montreal, Qu 
Street Crete, Nebr ber 
Ocrosper 12-13.—Osukosn, Wis (250) June 12-16.--Cumwaco, (1.200) 
Wisconsin Chiefs of Police {ssoctation {r {merican Water Works ia 
nual meeting. Secretary. R. H. MeCarty, Poli conventlo Secretary, Beekman ¢ Litt 
au Department, Kaukauna, Wis West 39th Street. New York % 
J 
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Ile may be downtown at the office or a hundred 
miles away ... yet that happy, eager voice 
wings across the wires, straight into his heart. 
It summons up a sudden, tender warmth. It 
sweeps away cares and worries. It brings sure, 
comforting knowledge that all is well at home. 

Only a small voice, speaking into a tele- 
phone. But it can create a moment that colors 
the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize how 
immeasurably the telephone contributes to your 
family’s happiness and welfare. It is a fleet 
courier .. . bearing messages of love, of friend- 
ship. A priceless helper . . . ready to aid in the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


When you 


write tor 


AND 


that ¢ atalog, kindly 


task of running a household. A vigilant guardian 
..- always at hand when emergencies arise. 

Security, convenience, contact with all the 
world—these things the telephone brings to your 
home. You cannot measure their value in money. 
You cannot determine the ultimate worth of 
telephone service. 

But consider, for a moment, that your tele- 
phone is one of a country-wide system of nine- 
teen million others—a system of many million 
miles of wire served by hundreds of thousands of 
employees. Yet you pay only a few cents a day 
for residential use. And you enjoy the most 
nearly limitless service the world affords. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Submachine Guns with Record 
Compensators for Police 


Ofieers of the law and those on the 
side of law and order should be pro- 
vided with superior means of protection 
of es and property. Thompson sub- 
machine guns, which are light, short, 
handy: automatic weapons sold by Fed- 
Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
are used by police departments, state 
constabularies. sheriffs, penitentiary 
guards, express and armored car com- 
panies and banks. This gun is aimed 
from the shoulder and has a longer sight 
radius. giving it more accurate control 
than a pistol fired from the extended 
arm 

Semi-automatic fire is secured by the 
separate pressure of the trigger for each 
particular shot. Semi-automatically, one 
hundred single aimed shots can be 
placed in a target 30 x 30 inches square 
up to a range of 75 yards in 60 seconds. 
In case of dire emergency the full auto- 
matic feature of the Thompson subma- 
chine gun can be instantaneously secured 
by simply turning the lever. The gun 
will then fire like a machine gun and is 
easily controlled. Full automatically, 
fifty shots can be readily placed in a 
square 48 x 48 inches up to a range of 


75 yards in 10 seconds. Full automatic 
fire is particularly effective against fast- 
moving or fleeting targets such as high- 
powered automobiles. 

The tendency of the muzzle to rise in 
full automatic firing is practically nulli- 
fied by the use of the recent invention 
known as the Cutts Compensator. 
Though recoil in Thompson guns is a 
negligible factor, the use of the Cutts 
Compensator reduces it to practically 
nothing. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a motorcycle side-car with a_ special 
mount for the Thompson gun. The gun 
can be instantly removed from the 
mount by the operator for such other 
uses as may be desired. It can also be 
fired effectively from side cars and auto- 
mobiles without the special mount. 


Making Sewage Sludge Salable 
by Grinding and Screening 


A process for making sewage sludge 
into a salable product has been an- 
nounced by Stedman’s Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, Aurora, Ind. Most exist- 
ing sewage disposal systems merely pro- 
duce a solid and a liquid effluent, and 
the disposal of the solid matter is a 
problem, for there is seldom sufficient 

land area to allow 


for dumping the 
solids near the 
plant. For this 


reason Stedman’s 


Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works have 
spent many years 
developing special 
grinding and 
screening machin- 
ery to convert 
dried sewage 


sludge into a sal- 
able product, for 
which there is a 
growing demand. 
There is a drying 
expense, but this 
is considerably 
less if the drying. 
grinding and 
screening are con- 
sidered in the 
original design of 
the plant. The 
sale of the ground 
and screened 


sludge will not 
only carry the 
drying, grinding 
and screening 


cost, but will also 
materially reduce 
the expense of op- 


A THOMPSON SUBMACHINE GUN WITH A SPECIAL 
MOTORCYCLE SIDE-CAR MOUNTING 


erating the entire 
disposal 
elimi- 


sewage 
plant by 


THE 


STEDMAN CAGE 
DISINTEGRATOR 


nating the expense of disposing of the 
undried slud 
The grinding and screening of sewage 
sludge is not an ordinary job. Because 
of the abrasive action of the material, 
due to the presence of silica carried in 
by storm water, as well as the electro- 
litic and chemical action due to the pres- 
ence of free acid, special alloy steels are 
used in the construction of Stedman 
equipment. Sewage disposal is a 24- 
hour operation and must be continuous, 
necessitating that machinery and equip- 
ment function with a minimum 
nance expense, 
The suitability 


ve 
ee. 


mainte- 


and practicability of 
Stedman equipment has been demon 
strated by its use in Milwaukee. Indian 
apolis and Houston. The Stedman ball 
bearing cage type disintegrator is used 
for grinding dried sludge. It will handle 
sticky material readily and has low main 
tenance cost. The Quadrex vibrating 
screen is simple in design and rigid in 
construction. It has a tray. 
thus insuring complete vibration of the 
entire unobstructed wire cloth. The 
vibration is so intense that it prevents 
blinding of the cloth. The motor as 
the vibratory mechanism is of 
ball-bearing construction. The Sted- 
man bucket elevator is especially built 
for handling dry sludge. The design and 
construction were carefully selected for 
capacity. durability, rigidity. accessibil- 
ity and dust-tight features. 


vibrating 


well as 


Professors to Demonstrate Nuchar 


J. Summie Whitener. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sanitary Engineering, North 


Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
has joined the forces of the Industrial 
Chemical Sales Co., Ine., 230 Park Ave- 
nue. New York. for the summer to dem 
onstrate Aqua Nuchar in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. Profes 
sor Whitener will visit all the plants in 
that territory in the interest of Aqua 
Nuchar, showing methods of application, 
dosages, and the advantages of the 
of powdered activated carbon in elimi- 
nating tastes and from public 
water supplies. Similar work will be 
done by Professor H. B. Arrant of Sim- 
mons University at Abilene, Texas, 
throughout Texas. Louisiana and Okla- 
homa. 


odors 
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The 
Swimming Pool 
A Civic ‘ 


Responsibility 


PRODUCTS 


Clean ~Clear~ 
Safe Water 


pues confidence in the safety of the 
modern pool is the reason for the marvel- 
ous increase and popularity of swimming 
To maintain that confidence clean, clear, | 
safe water has become a matter of civic | 
responsibility. | 
| 


Internatonal Pool Equipment — Filters. 
Chemical Feeders, Flow Indicators, Flow 
Controllers, Lint Catchers, Pool Cleane, 
Fittings and Recirculating Equipment — 
backed by over 25 years of experience ex- | 
clusively in the field of water purification 
—assures modern engineering practice, un 
divided equipment responsibility and con- 
tinually attractive, as well as safe, pool 
water. | 

| 
| 


Send for Bulletin giving typical layouts 
of the modern pool. Bulletin 2207—In- 
door Pools. Bulletin 2208—Outdoor Pools 


International Filter Co. 
Water Softening and Filtration Plants 


99 Cast van Buren Street. Crcago | 
Venturs Tubes and intice 
Me 


Water 


| INTERNATIONAL | 


TWO NEW 
CATALOGS. 


Many vital improvements have been made in PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
drinking methods, but, heading the list, is the WATER SPORTS DEVICES 


| R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Fountain—an ad- Should you be interested in either Play- 
ground Equipment or Water Sport De- 
% vantage which stops germ-spreading. vices you will appreciate seeing the new 


line of “American” products. Designate 
This fountain never feels the touch of con- which catalog you wish and it will be sent 


taminated mouths and lips. It prevents them Snanetiataty. 
from even coming close to the jet that spouts AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
the water. 


| 
| 
4 


The Vertico-Slant with the water passing an- 
gularly from jet to mouth makes each drink a 
safe and sanitary one. Write for bulletin. 


Install Stewart Fence 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. tence 
| fications in the Municipal 


Index fo eliable data. 
446 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. ry ndex for reliable data. 


And always 


—get Stewart to figure 


‘s | | | on your requirements for 
| \ Wrought Iron and Chain 

The Stewart Iron Works Co.,Ine. 


813 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, O. 


t we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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CLEAVER BOOSTER IN OPERA. 
TION IN DANE COUNTY, WIS. 


A Booster for Pumping Asphaltic 
Road Oil 


In pumping straight asphaltic road 
oil or cut-back road oil from an in- 
sulated tank car, it is necessary to use 
some device for raising the temperature, 
«) that it may be applied hot and at 
the specified temperature to the road. 
The No. 2 pumping booster shown in 
the accompanying illustration and manu- 
factured by the Cleaver-Brooks Co., 740 
North Plankinton Avenue. Milwaukee. 
Wis.. performs this service. 

The material is being heated to ap- 
plication temperature as it passes 
through the booster and is then delivered 
into a distributor or transfer tank. A 
three-way valve. mounted on top of the 
booster. allows the material to be 
pumped back into the car between loads. 
The booster method accomplishes two 
desirable results. namely, rapidly raising 
the temperature of the material, and also 
agitating the material in the car. pre- 
venting separation of the light, volatile 
portions. The No. 2 booster raises the 
temperature of a 10,000-gallon tank car 
50 degrees per hour with a fuel con- 
sumption of approximately 24 gallons of 
30-40 gravity fuel oil costing approxi- 
mately 6.5 cents per gallon. The 4-cylin- 
der gasoline engine which furnishes the 
power for the 3-inch reversible asphalt 
pump as well as the burner mechanism 
consumes approximately 4 gallons of 
gasoline during this operation. 

A thermometer is provided for regis- 
tering the temperature of the material at 
the discharge outlet. The four-speed 
forward and one reverse transmission 
provides a flexible pumping speed for 
all operations, and. with the three-burner 
control, bituminous material may be de- 
livered at any desired temperature. 


A 70Carload Shipment of Road 
Equipment 

The largest single order on record for 
big unit road machinery. consisting of 
fifty-six 10-ton Autocrat rollers and sixty- 
nine 101 graders. was recently awarded 
to The Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Co.. 400 North Michigan Avenue. Chi- 
cago, Ill, by the Pennsylvania State 
Highway Department. These machines, 
built and shipped in record time, will be 
used to improve the 20,000-mile primary 
system of township highways which are 
now under state control through a recent 
act of the State Legislature. 


AMERICAN CITY jor AUGUST. 


A System of Remote Metering and 
Indication of Water Levels 


For the purpose of indicating the 
quantity or magnitude of flow or water 
level at remote points, the Telemco sys 
tem has been developed by the Pitts 
burgh Equitable Meter Co.. Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

This remote indicating and record- 
ing system is developed particularly for 
measuring pressures of gas and water 
maintained in outlying points in a dis 
tribution system, and for the indication 
of water level above a dam or to show 
the opening and closing of gates. The 
Telemco system consists of a transmit- 
ter and a receiver. The transmitter is 
placed where the measurement is to be 
taken. and the receiver where this meas- 
ure is to be indicated or recorded. The 
transmitter consists of a variable induc- 
tance in combination with a fixed re- 
sistance. 

The receiver consists essentially of a 
special purpose vacuum tube, a milliam- 
meter and a voltage regulator. Only 
two connecting wires are needed be- 
tween the transmitter and the receiver. 
and in many cases where the distance 
is not too great a single wire with a 
ground return may be used. The cur- 
rent used, 10 milliamperes, at 35 volts. 
is so small that it is not objected to by 
any telephone or telegraph company 
from which lines might be leased. 
Power is required only at the receiving 
end, which is a great advantage in cases 
where it is desirable to install the trans- 
mitter in manholes or other places where 
a source of electricity is not available 
for use. 

It is impossible for sparks to occur at 
the transmitter, since there are no 
brushes or contacts. There is practical- 
ly no limit to the distance over which 
the system may be used for recording 
levels. 

Since the device consists of only a 
vacuum tube, a milliammeter. a fixed 
resistance, a variable inductance and a 
static voltage regulator, it is extremely 
simple. rugged and reliable. It is not 
influenced by currents which might be 
induced in the line of extraneous influ- 
ences. such as nearby high-tension trans- 
mission lines. transformer stations and 
electric railways. 


TYPICAL TELEMCO 
INSTALLATION 
Water level in reser 
voir. indicated at 


pumping station 


1932 05 


A New 2-Ton All-Purpose 
3.800-Pound Truck 


A 2-ton priced to sell under 
$1.000, Federal Model 
G5, has recently been announced by the 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit. Mich. 
This model rugged all-truck 
censtruction, a standard chassis weigh 
ing 3.800 pounds and carrying a total 
allowable weight of 11.500 pounds. It is 
powered with a 6-cylinder L-head type 
3%y-inch bore by 4inch stroke 


ia 


truck 
known as the 


embodie 


engine, 
developing horsepower. 

Four-speed transmission, four-wheef 
hydraulic brakes. Timken bevel type 
full-floating rear axle. 11-inch heavy-duty 
clutch, a heavy pressed steel frame. aux 
iliary springs. and dise wheels. are but 
a few of the features of this new truck. 
which is built in 132-. 144-, 152-, and 
164-inch wheelbase lengths. Other out 
standing features are a distinctive type 
chromium-plated radiator, pressed steel 
channel front bumpers. and a long hood 
with straight-line cowl and extra-large 
fenders. 


Freeman Quadrive Locates 
in Pontiac 

The Freeman Quadrive Corporation, 
successor to the Freeman Motor Co.. of 
Detroit. is planning to locate its head 
quarters and a_ four-wheel-drive truck 
factory in Pontiac, Mich., with a produc 
tion and sales force of 150 men and a 
schedule of a truck a day. As hereto- 
fore, four models will be produced, cov 
ering the entire heavy-duty field. The 
models will be produced in the 4, 6-, 
8- and 10-ton range. selling for $4,900 
to $7,600. Power is transmitted to the 
front wheels directly. and not through 
universals; steering is thereby facilitated. 
The four-wheel application of power 
makes for greater effectiveness in difficult 
terrain. on slippery streets and in heavy 
trafic. The Freeman Quadrive Corpora- 
tion results from the reorganization work 
of Major M. Bollstrom., the President 
and General Manager. Other officers in 
clude Lewis C. Jarrendt, Vice-President 
and Treasurer; C. Earl Currah, Secre- 
tary and General Counsel; William F. 
Dick, Sales and Advertising Manager; 
and Clifford A. Pryne is Factory Man- 


ager. 
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Mower Sharpener grinds all 


types of power-driven, fairway, 
putting green and hand mowers 
without removing mower wheels 
or reel knives. Carriage has 
travel of 42 inches. Grinds 
with amazing speed and accu- 
racy. 6-inch grinding wheel 
driven by “%-hp. motor and V 
belt. Very quiet running. 


Reconditioner Attachment 
furnished at an additional price 
for ‘‘lapping in’’ putting green 
mowers with emery paste. This Attachment can be 
quickly clamped to the Sharpener by two clamps. 
Write for Catalog 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY 


132-168 BELL STREET, PLYMOUTH. OHIO 


ONCE DOES IT 


Sprinkle DOLGE WEED-KILLER on drives, 
walks, gutters, tennis courts, running tracks, 
playgrounds: weeds will stay off for the rest 
of the year. Powerful chemical. New form- 
ula insures penetration of roots; kills com- 
pletely. One gallon covers 1,250 square feet. 
Kills poison ivy, other rank growth. Saves 
time, labor, money. Write for details, free A 
lease offer on all-steel sprinkling cart. (3 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO., WESTPORT, CONN. 


DOLGE WEED-KILLE 


“Sprinkles Weeds Away” 


Above: Coldwell “‘L-Twin’’ motor lawn mower and roller 
Mows and rolls simultaneously 4 to 6 acres a day on one 
galion of gasoline With gang units ached iw cuts a 
O0-inch swath, ten acres a day on one ga.lon of gasoline. 


il 


Economical and Dependable 


|| 
i 


Lawn Mowing Equipment 


HE Coldwell “L-Twin™ is a compact and | py OTEL 


flexible unit capable of doing all the 
trimming—then when equipped with the MQO NT ¢ | Al 


extra gang units its capacity is more than LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50™ST. NEW YORK 


doubled. Large capacity is combined with Directly Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 
flexibility. The entire outfit is simple and SOO ROOMS 
economical to operate, strongly built and de- EVERY ROOM WITH BATH 
pendable. Models of greater or less capacity From $3.00 per day 
are available. Full particulars on request. A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
Short walking distance from Grand Central 
Pb a Terminal and B. & O. Motor Coach Station. 


Ten minutes by taxi from Pennsylvania Sta. 
Cotpwett Lawn Mower Co., Newsurcu, New York, U. S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers—Hanv, Horse, Gasoine OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 


ELectric 


American Home Cooking Served in a Notable Restaurant 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 


é LD 4 E LL The New Model D Peerless , = 
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AFPLYING THE PRONE PRESSURE METHOD OF ARTIFICIAL RESPIRA 
TION, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE H-H INHALATOR, TO A VICTIM 
OF IMMERSION 


What to Do in Case of 
Accidental Drowning 

Those in charge of municipal parks 
where there are ponds and lakes and 
where swimming pools are operated are 
becoming more and more acquainted 
with methods of producing artificial res- 
piration. The use of the prone pres- 
sure method is well known, but natural 
respiration can be stimulated even more 
quickly by the use of an H-H Inhalator, 
one or more of which should be installed 
at every swimming pool, boathouse and 
bathing beach. When breathing stops, 
begin artificial respiration immediately. 
Do not delay an instant. Rescue the 
victim as quickly as possible from the 
water, and as soon as he is out of the 
water start artificial respiration. In- 
halation of Carbogen, which is a mixture 
of 7 per cent carbon dioxide plus 93 per 
cent oxygen. should be given by means of 
the H-H Inhalator manufactured by the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. At the same time artificial respira- 
tion should be induced. Call a doctor, 
but do not move the patient. 

The cardinal points of artificial res- 
piration are: Place the patient on the 
abdomen, and, if possible, the victim’s 
body should be laid with head and chest 
lower than the feet. Turn the patient's 
head on one side and rest it on the fore- 
arm, extending the other arm forward. 
Kneel and straddle the patient’s thighs, 
facing his head, and with fingers and 
thumbs together, place the hands on the 
back with the little finger over the lowest 
rib. With the elbows straight, swing 
forward slowly, allowing the weight of 
the body to force the air out of the 
lungs. This operation should take about 
two seconds. 

Now release the pressure by swinging 
backward, allowing time for the lungs 
to fill up again, Continue pressure and 
release twelve to fifteen times per min- 
ute until natural breathing is restored. 
Keep the patient warm and administer 
the usual shock treatment. This is the 
prone pressure method, and when used 
with an H-H Inhalator is most effective 
n resuscitating victims of immersion. 
‘he accompanying illustration shows the 
inethod of applying the prone pressure 
method in conjunction with the H-H In- 


halator. The picture was posed by em- 
ployees of the Mine Safety Appliances 
Co. 


Multiple Blades to Knock 
W ashboards 


\ multiple-blade attachment for Auto 
Patrols has been announced by the Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. as a 
means of completely doing away with 
washboards on gravel roads. The mul- 
tiple-blade attachment is designed to 
cover a swath equivalent to that ob- 
tained by the use of a standard 12-foot 
blade. The attachment consists of nine 
short cutting blades of 8 x 14-inch cut- 
ting edge material 27 inches long 
mounted on a frame at right angles to a 
leveling blade of 8 x %-inch cutting 
edge material 12 feet long. 

Installation on Caterpillar Auto Pa- 
trols in the field may be accomplished 
by cutting only two rivets and replacing 
with bolts which are furnished with the 
attachments. If at any time it is desir- 
able to use a regular blade for shoulder 
trimming, or the like, a substitution is 
easily effected. The short parallel blades 
in front do the hard work of eliminating 
the washboards. 

The attachment is angled slightly to 
the right or left for operating position. 
Just enough angle is allowed so that the 
path of each blade meets the path of 
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the succeeding blade. In such operat. 
ing position these blades have very 
sharp cutting edges that rival a scarifier 
for removing bumps. and shave the base, 
below the surface material, to a smooth 
vrade. 

The manufacturer states that speeds 
of 6.5 and even 10 miles per hour with 
out chatter are now possible. The long 
rear blade is adjustable and is placed at 
a level that is just high enough to 
trowel the surface material back in place 
in uniform thickness over the entire 
swath without | aving the objectionable 
and dangerous windrow to hinder traffic. 


A New Tractor for Semi-Trailers 

\ new super-heavy-duty tractor for 
heavy transport hauling, known as 
Model 691, has been announced by the 
White Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is 
designed to meet the new 40-foot maxi 
mum allowance in certain states and 
makes possible the use of longer trailers 
and bodies without increasing the over 
all combination vehicle length. The en 
gine is the White 5-AD. 6-cvlinder power 
plant with a displacement of 500 cubic 
inches. It is of the overhead valve type, 
has a seven bearing counter-weighted 
crankshaft with aluminum alloy pistons 
and pressure and metered lubrication. 
It has a double unit oil filter with metal- 
lic filtering elements, a mechanical fuel 
pump and governor. The air-compressor 
is mounted at the front of the engine and 
is driven directly through a splined con 
nection from the end of the crankshaft. 

\ pressed steel channel section type 
frame of alloy steel is used with heavy 
cross members for maximum strength. 
Heavy-duty type tow hooks are furnished 
front and rear, and a heavy channel sec- 
tion pressed steel bumper is standard 
equipment. The front axle has been 
specially designed for a short turning 
radius, and the rear axle is of the double 
reduction type. The tractor is equipped 
with a 65-gallon gasoline tank mounted 
on the right side of the frame, and an 
additional 45-gallon tank can be 
mounted on the left side if desired. The 
standard tire equipment is 10.50/24 bal- 
loon single front, and 10.50/24 balloon 
dual rear on cast steel wheels. It is 
equipped with semi-elliptic front and 
rear spring. 
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S<ATERPILLAR AUTO PATROL EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW MULTIPLE 
BLADE ATTACHMENT TO CUT OUT WASHBOARDS 
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ublie property that is not neat and well 

kept is the ugly duckling of a proud 
community. Continental Chain-Link Fence im- 
proves appearances, enhances property values, 
eliminates idle trespassers. protects valuable sup- 
plies. and pays for itself quickly in many other 
ways. It is the ideal fence for the protection of 


every type of city property. 


Continental Fence is handsome, sturdy and 
long-lived. It is made exclusively of special 
analysis “copper-bearing” steel—heavily and 
evenly coated with zine (galvanized) by the “hot 
dip” process after weaving. It is made to last a 
lifetime and every job is installed complete by 
trained erection crews. The Continental Distri- 
butor will gladly submit exact costs. Write now 


for further details. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of: Chain-Link, Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence and 
Gates; Billets, Rods, Wire, Nails and Barbed Wire; Black 
Galvanized and Roofing Sheets. 


rHE AMERICA® 


Safe, beneficial action 
provided by the 255 differ- 
ent types, sizes and units 
of recreation apparatus in 
the EverWear line. 


EverWear 
Merry-Wave 
Stride 


An outfit for every 
play purpose—t} 

recognized stand 

ard of safe and 
permanent valu; 
for playgrounds 
and swimming 
pools. 


Write for Cataloe 


Box 103 Springfield, O. 


\ J / \ \ / \ | \ 


STOP ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Prevent it, cure it with ALTA-CO. Odorless, pene- 
trating, antiseptic solution. Wash floors with Alta-Co 
to prevent infection. Use in foot bath. Apply to 
body as treatment. Clinically tested, approved by 
leading bacteriologists, dermatologists. Write for 
free booklet, AC-8. No obligation on your part. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Is an inherent characteristic of Brass f 
street signs. Brass, the non-corrosive lf 

metal, is used in their construction. Mt, 
Write for a list of Brass . 
street sign installations that 
have stood the test of time. 


UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 


Department H East Chicago, Ind. 


Asphalt 
Distributors 


Asphalt Kettles 


Emulsion Sprayers 


Surface Heaters 


Tool Boxes 


Oil Burners 


Lead Furnaces 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 
500 EAST PEARL STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ABANDON \\ 
3 Be | a 
| 
| 
{ 
Catalog 
| 
Offers Lowest Cost Per Year Of Service 
When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


THE 


AUSTIN 


rHE NEW CADET ROLLER 
A New Model of a Well-known 


Roller 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Co.. 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. UL. has announced a new model of 
the Austin Cadet roller, patterned more 
closely than ever after the Austin double- 
gear drive Autocrat roller. The 
new Austin Cadet is made in 5-, 6-, 7- 
and 8-ton sizes, steers more easily, has a 
full differential action which equalizes 
the power on the rear rolls whether it is 
operating on a sharp curve or on a 
straight of way, has automatic shifting 
of weight on the front roll, which con- 


spur 


centrates the pressure on high spots 
where it is needed, and has the well- 


known double-spur gear drive. This new 
model has a lower center of gravity, un- 
usual fuel and lubrication economy, an 
unusually large air-tank capacity, is bal- 
anced scientifically to minimize pitching 
and side swaying, and has speeds adap- 
table for all work. Its high-built, full- 
length side plates provide stronger con- 
struction. Its specially built transmis- 
sion and differential are tested for eight 
hours under load before shipping. It 
has dise clutches which can be ad- 
justed and replaced easily. It has suf- 
ficient power for climbing steep grades 
as long as the rear wheels have traction. 
The water-cooled air compressor does 
not stop when the motor is idling. The 
gears are shifted as easily as on a truck, 
with one clutch lever controlling all for- 
ward and reverse motion. In the con- 
struction of the roller there is generous 
use of anti-friction bearings. It is built 
with a short wheelbase for easy maneu- 
verability, and it is equipped with a 
powerful scarifier and is so built as to 
be easily accessible and conveniently ar- 
ranged for making adjustments and _re- 
pairs. 


A New Auto Patrol Grader 


A second Auto Patrol has been added 
to the line of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. This new Auto Patrol No. 7 
has all the performance features of the 
older No. 9 machine, such as three-lever 
power control, one lever for raising or 
lowering the left end of the blade, one 
or the right end of the blade. and one 
vailable for either scarifier or snow- 
plow attachment. Jt is a strong ma- 
‘ine, using the same frame members as 
ie No. 9. and has weight adequate for 
most maintenance work. It has dual 38 
‘ lug-type Road Builder pneumatic 
es in the rear and 32 x 6 truck-type 


es, 


th 
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A New 6-Cylinder Truck 


The engineering specifications and the 
mechanical details of a new l4»-ton 6- 
cylinder Speed Wagon have just been an- 
nounced by the Motor Car Co.. 
Lansing, Mich. The loading space. 102 
inches behind the cab on the 140-inch 
wheelbase models. and 126 inches on the 
164-inch model, is unusually large for 
commercial vehicles of 14-ton capacity. 
These trucks are powered with the Gold 
Crown engine developing 68 brake horse- 
power at 2.800 rpm. The engines are 
made with chrome nickel alloy cylinder 
blocks and unusually large area for the 
seven main crankshaft bearings and the 
piston pins and have a very effective 
full force feed engine oiling system. 

The crankshaft is 25/16 inches in di- 
ameter. The main bearings are of the 
close limit, interchangeable type. fitted 
without shims and providing a_ total 
length of 12 inches with a babbitted sur- 
face of 87.12 square inches. The truck 
has four-speed transmission and long. 
flexible springs measuring 40 x 2 inches 
in front and 50 x 2% inches in the rear. 
Speed Wagons are also built for trailer 
operation with vacuum brake control. 


Reo 


A New Silencer for Diesel Engines 


Diesel engines are being used in in- 
creasing numbers in municipal power 
plants. They run for long periods with- 
out need for repairs. are economical in 
fuel construction, but. like all com- 
bustion engines. have a noisy exhaust. 
The Maxim Silencer Co.. of Hartford, 
Conn.. has recently announced a new 
exhaust washing silencer which com- 
bines a water scrubber and a Maxim si- 
lencer in one corrosion-proof unit. This 
silencer is equally applica- 
ble to gasoline, gas and 
diesel engines. 

This new Maxim silencer 
is known as Model EW and 
is built of cast iron through- 
out, making it corrosion- 
proof, only a moderate 
amount of water being re- 
quired, since the cooling cir- 
culation is sufficient. It 
is smaller and lighter, size 
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pot at the bottom. so that the sil neer 
may be bolted down to the deck of a ves 
sel. crane. shovel or dragline or t 


foundation in a 


any 


stationary plant 


powe I 
or factory. 


The engine exhaust pipe is attached to 


the side inlet, near the top. The water 
is sprayed across the incoming exhaust 
stream, inside the device. just after it 
enters. The water and the exhaust gases 
then travel down through the combina 
tion silencer and washer. This part of 
the Model EW is actually the same 
acoustically as the standard Model M2 


wet-type Maxim silencer. except that it 
is mechanically altered so that it is in a 
vertical form rather than in the cus 
tomary horizontal form. The last plate 
in this silencer section has a number of 
blades, properly proportioned and de 
signed to give the mixture of gases and 
water a violent whirl around the 
surface of the separating pot. which is 
at the bottom of the whole device. This 
separates the with its entrained 
dirt. from the gases. The gases then 
move to the center of the device and ge 


inside 


water. 


up the central standpipe. and out. The 
water and dirt move to the bottom and 
go out of the large drain. leaving a 


clean exhaust. 

The entire process of washing and si 
lencing is performed while the gases and 
the water are moving downward through 
the device. This materially in 
reducing back pressure, as the exhaust 
never has to lift the water against grav 
ity. The Model EW is extremely simple 
mechanically. to this arrange 
ment. and yet it very successfully accom 
plishes the threefold purpose of its de 


assists 


owing 


sign—silencing. washing. and separating 
CLEANORY 
~ EXHAUST OUTLET 
WATER 
INLET 


_-HANDHOLE 


ry 


for size, than the standard 


culation is sufficient. It 
will quench all sparks, wash 
the exhaust clean of all car- 
bon and dirt, and quiet the 
exhaust just as much as the 
standard dry-type Maxim ex- 
haust silencers. 

The exhaust inlet is on the 
side of the pot near the top. 


The inlet for the washing 
water is adjacent to the ex- 
haust inlet. a little to one 
side. The dry, clean exhaust 


outlet is at the center of the 
top head, or cover plate. 
The drain for the water and 
the dirt is at the center of f 
the pot bottom. There is a He 
very large handhole in the 


WATER AND 
DIRT ORAIN 


GATE VALVE 


_ AIR VALVE 
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side of the pot near the bot- 
tom for cleaning out the 
separating chamber. Feet 
are cast on the side of the 


— 
TO WASTE 


AN INSTALLATION OF A MODEL EW 
MAXIM 


SILENCER IN A 
PLANT 


POWER 
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Guard 
the Head 


from 
Injuries 


EQUIP YOUR DEPARTMENT WITH 


BULLDOG HELMETS! 
BULLDOG HELMETS are strong, serviceable, pro- 


tective hats of good appearance, waterproof and 
molded in one seamless piece of insulating materials. 
The broad, rigid brim is designed to protect the Face, 
Eyes, Ears, Neck and Shoulders from falling and fly- 
ing materials and also to deflect water from the neck. 
Write for descriptive Literature and Demonstration 
Afine Safety Appliances Co. 
Braddock, Thomas i, Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“EVERYTHING FOR MINE AND INDUSTRIAL SAFETY” 


For A Bargain for Some City, 
S a 1 @: County or Contractor 


This complete asphalt paving plant, 
used only 6 weeks, for sale at 2/3 origi 
nal price. Capacity 250 tons per day. 
First class condition. New machine 
guarantee. Fully portable. Oil Burn- 
ers. Term payments if desired. Com- 
plete description on request. 


Other products—Oil Burning Surface Heaters, Fire 
Wagons, Tar Kettles, Concrete Mixer Heaters, 
Kerosene Torches. Write for illustrated catalogs. 


Chausse Oil Burner Company 


Elkhart Indiana 


Prevents 
Accidents 
always there-always 


lit- always seen ¢ 


Insist on the genuine Toledo 

Torch. No other safety light 

is so effective. Unbreakable, 

self-righting, stormproof, 

economical. Order through 
your dealer. 


The Toledo Rressed Steel G. 


TOLEDO OHIO 


Seve with Steel 


Manufacturers of The Toledo Horse—the ideal highway barricade 


But who wants to keep an eye 
—or a hand—on a bearing to wear — prevents overheating 
be sure it doesn’t, when Dixon’s —_and scoring. There’s economy 
Gtaphite Cup Grease spreads __ in such lubrication. 
its cooling, smooth, wear- 
resisting lubrication to every _ Dixon’s Graphite Cup Grease 
part of the bearing. is made in six degrees of hard- 
ness—No. 3 is recommended 
In Dixon’s Graphite Cup for general use 
Grease, finely pulverized Flake 
Graphite—itself a lubricant— Give Dixon’s Graphite Cup 
is combined with the finest Grease a trial on any bearing 
quality greases. Flake Graph- © —you won't have to nurse it 
ite, brought to the bearing to keep it cool. 
Write for Circular No. 107-R 
OTHER DIXON GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 
Flake Graphite Belt 


Dressing 
Pipe Joint Compound Grephiie Seal 
Waterproof Graphite Grease Industric! Paint 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


DIXON'S 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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LITTLEFORD CUT-BACK DISTRIBU- 
mR IN ACTION ON A PARKWAY IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


{ Small Distributor for Con- 
struction or Maintenance 

\ machine known as a cut-back dis- 
tributor, which the result of three 
years’ experimental work and develop- 
ment. has been announced by Littleford 
Bros.. 500 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This machine particularly 
adaptable for handling penetration work 
where the area not exceed 50 
square yards or for penetration gutters 
such as contractors are called upon to 
construct on many highway projects. It 
is particularly adaptable for mainte- 
nance work in repairing small areas of 
broken surface, for treatments by light 
or heavy skin patches, for putting non- 
skid treatments on slippery sections by 
inverted penetration, and for applying 
paint coats to holes prior to the place- 
ment of patching material. Thus the 
machine has its particular field of ser- 
both for contractors and for mu- 
nicipal, county and state highway de- 
partments. 


Is 


is 


does 


vice 


The cut-back distributor is equipped 
with rubber tires, lending itself to fast 
and economical portability, as it may 
be hooked behind a small 1-ton 
truck and carried wherever the truck 
can go at truck speed. The power air- 
compressor supplies an even and con- 
stant pressure, protected by suitable 
safety valves that permit the use of the 
distributor without any delays for hand 
pumping. The heating arrangement per- 
mits the use of heavy asphaltic oils for 
the semi- or full penetration job, in addi- 
tion to the fact that cold material and 
emulsions may be used when desired 
without using the heating equipment. 

To prevent the clogging of the distrib- 
vtor hose and spray nozzle, a special 
blowout attachment is provided, so that, 
atter operations have ceased, all material 
remaining in the hose may be quickly 
blown out by compressed air at 50 
pounds pressure. The capacity of the 
tank is 75 gallons or approximately 
enough asphalt or tar to complete any 
unit patch of 50 square yards, which is 
about the average general area patched 
at one set-up. 


Patent Suit Settled 

W. F. Rockwell, President of the 
Mereo Nordstrom Valve Co., a subsid- 
lary of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co., announces that the suit against the 
Walworth Company has been terminated 
by entry of a consent decree in favor of 
the Nordstrom patents, and cross-licens- 
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ing arrangements have been estab- 
lished under which the patents are 
available to Walworth on payment 
of satisfactory royalties. 


Nordberg Moves New York 
and Los Angeles Offices 
The Nordberg 
Co., Milwaukee, 
nounced the removal of its New 
York office from 51 East 42nd 
Street to the Lincoln Building, 60 
East 42nd Street, and the re- 
moval of its Los Angeles office 
from 1462 Stanley Avenue to the 
Subway Terminal Building, 417 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manufacturing 


Wis., has an- 


Use of Eleetro-Hydraulic Valves 
in Radio City 

Five installations of Enberg electro- 
hydraulic valves have been made in the 
various units in Radio City by the John 
Weil Plumbing Co. of New York. J. L. 
Murphy, Inc., of New York. and James 
McCullagh. Inc.. of New York. These 
valves were sold by The Ludlow Valve 
Manufacturing Co., Troy. N. Y.. eastern 
agents for the Benton Harbor Engineer- 
ing Works, Benton Harbor, Mich.. manu- 
facturer of electro-hydraulic 
valves. 

The installations included one 3-inch 
Ludlow valve iron body bronze mounted, 
with a 4-inch bronze cylinder 
Enberg control device and one 
lar 5-inch valve, for Theatre No. 8: one 
3-inch and one 6-inch installation in 
Theatre No. 10; and one 12-inch valve 
for Units 1 and 9 of the Radio City 
project. The installation in Theatre 
No. 8 on the John Weil contract is typi- 
cal. The 3-inch valve on the down 
supply from the house tank as a regula- 
tor for the low-level fixtures. The 5- 
inch valve is on the condensor discharge 
in the suction tank. Both valves are 
used to maintain a level in the basement 
tanks. 


Engberg 


and 
simi- 


is 


A New Line of Engines 

A new line of engines, claimed to have 
increased efficiency, smoother operation 
and longer life, has recently been an- 
nounced by the Waukesha Motor Co.. 


Waukesha, Wis. These Full-Power en- 
gines are more conservatively rated than 
previous models, making it possible for 
the user to utilize his engine for all reg- 
ular requirements without having to draw 
on the engine for its full capacity. 

One of the features of these engines. 
the combustion chamber design of which 
is based on the Ricardo principle. is the 
new metals used in its manufacture. 
Waukesha Alloy 221, a new metal re- 
cently developed in the Waukesha lab- 
oratories, is a special iron for cylinders, 
with the hardness of chrome nickel steel 
and a tensile strength equal to machine 
steel. Another new iron alloy was de- 
veloped for the exhaust manifolds in 
this full-power line. New bearing metals 
are used. The bearings are integral 
with the connecting rods and are cast 
from electrically controlled babbit pots 
by centrifugal casting machines, 
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A Hydraulic Booster Pump for 
Chemical Solutions 


With the 
soda ash, 
in both 
are necessary 
mains which under pressure. The 
Valve Manufacturing Co.. Ine., 
Troy, N. Y.. manufactures the Ross hy- 
It 
is a reciprocating type of machine which 
receives the solution, in of the 
trom 


increasing of chlorine, 
and alum 
filtered water-devices 


pump this 


use 
ammonia 
raw ana 
to 
are 


solutions 


water into 


Ross 
draulic booster pump for this purpose 


the case 

soda-ash and alum pumps, direct 
the mixing chamber through the sue 
tion into the pump, and then discharges 
this solution 
sure. 


into the mains under pres- 


The alum pumps, because of the 
chemical action of the solution, are made 
up of an acid-resisting bronze. When 
utilized for chlorine, the pump furnishes 
the water at a constant rate to the in 
jector, where the chlorine is applied and 
the solution then discharged the 
mains. 


inte 


In the design of the hydraulic booster 
pump for any installation, the pump end 
is governed by the pressure at the point 
of application, and in some cases the de- 
sign of the injector, as well as the quan- 
tity discharged per minute. The motive 
power engine end of the hydraulic 
booster pump of course is governed both 
by the requirements of the pump end 
and the hydraulik which may be 
available. 


power 


This pump is an outgrowth of the re 
ciprocating type of hydraulic 
which was originally designed and man- 
ufactured for use in operating the wind 
bellows of organs, the first of which was 
manufactured in 1885. About 1893, a 
pump attached to the engine, and 
this assembly made a single self-con- 
tained unit utilized for the pumping of 
cider in cider mills. This equipment 
from time to time was furnished for 
pumping various liquids where the use 
of water for power was possible. 


engine 


was 


THE ROSS HYDRAULIC 


BOOSTER PUMP 
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A Real Asphalt Patch Plan 


A PORTABLE UNIT WITH A CAPACITY 
OF 400 YARDS PER DAY 


ACCURATE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
ASSURING ACCURATE MIXTURE TO 
COMPLY WITH ANY STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Send for Bulletin R-400 
HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Stationary — Railway — Portable & Semi-Pertable Plants 


. and after everything has been said and done 
. . . day to day performance and year in and year 
out dependability determine the worth of a road 
roller. Those are factors of greater importance 
than price .. . the foundation stone upon which 
Buffalo-Springfield success was founded. 


Three wheel and tandem models in all 
practical sizes. Steam and motor 
driven. Scarifier and other attach- 
ments when so ordered. 


THE BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD ROLLER COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


makes Good Paving Better 


The “sandwich” joint which protects concrete paving 
against expansion and contraction stresses. Proved by 20 
years’ use in highways and sidewalks in all parts of the 
world. Large stocks in principal cities insure immediate 
shipment. Write for catalog and 1932 prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Department E-1 Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 


ROOT TRUCK SPEED MAINTENANCE 


= ¥ A model for any 

size truck. Now 
furnished with 
Hydraulic or 
Pneumatic (air 
pressure) opera- 
tion. Now is the 
time to cut the 
cost of _ street 
maintenance with a machine that will leave all street sur- 
faces in smoothest condition. 


Send for additional information 
(Patented 5/10/1932) 


ROOT SPRING SCRAPER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


RAIL 
FILLER 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. 
6051 West 65th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Asphalt Planking—Protection Course— 
Industrial Flooring 


Asphalt Expansion Joint 
Servicised 
yy “B”’ Joints have enjoyed the confi- 

dence of engineers and contractors for 
years. Servicised service excels. When 
purchasing ask for Servicised Expan- 
sion Joint. 


FLOOR PRODUCTS 


Servicised Super 
Rubber Joint 


This sponge rubber 
product excels in all 
tests in ageing quali- 
ties resiliency, 
insuring greater life. 
Servicised Super 
Rubber Joint is par- 
ticularly adapted for 
sidewalk, curb and 
gutter, building work, 
viaducts as well as 
pavement. The up- 
keep is reduced to a 
minimum. Write for 
prices today! 
Servicised Fiber 

Cushion Joint 

Formed of wood or 
vegetable fiber into a 
boardlike structure 
saturated with water- 
proofing material—a 
resiliently compress- 
ible and re-expanding 
product. 


Servicised Fibrated As- 
phalt Plank is giving 
service in hundreds of 
first class installations. 
The pioneer of this line 
Servicised Planking has 
the unqualified approval 
of all who have used it. 
Write for prices today! 


Servicised 


Felt Sided and Tvpe 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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THE 


kennedy Hydrants and Valves for 


Chicaco World’s Fair 
\ e fire hydrants and valves in the 
lahorate fire-protection and water-supply 


r the Century of Progress Ex- 
to be held in Chicago, IL. in 
193 being furnished by The Ken- 
lve Manufacturing Co., Elmira, 
is estimated that about 100 fire 
will be required, and these are 
all to be of the Kennedy Safetop design. 
The hydrants have a 6-inch bell connec- 
tior the mains. with a 5-foot depth of 
tre! Each hydrant to have a 5- 
let valve, two 24-inch hose noz- 


zles and one steamer nozzle. 


N.Y. It 


Is 


Estimates based on the preliminary 
plans of the Exposition engineers and 
orders already received by The Kennedy 
Valve Manufacturing Co. indicate that 
over 250 iron-body water gate and check 
valves will be required ranging in size 
from 5-inch up to 24-inch. These valves 
are all for 150 pounds working water 
with flanged or bell ends, 
most of the larger valves being furnished 
with a by-pass. 

Orders have now been received for 
this equipment to be used in the Hall 
of Science Area, Amusement Zone Area. 
Island Area. Pump House D and Gen- 
eral Exhibits Area. When completed. 
the fire protection system will comprise 
three fully equipped fire stations with 
a group of pumping plants and an auto- 
matic alarm system in the buildings and 
around the grounds. Each building is 
to have standpipes with hose connections. 
and water for the system will be drawn 
from Lake Michigan and the lagoon be- 
the mainland and Northerly 
Island, on which many of the buildings 
are to be located. The fire-protection 
system will also have the cooperation 
of the facilities and organization of 
the Chicago Fire Department. 


pressure. 


tween 


Seven Levers Operate New Power- 
Controlled Grader 


There are seven levers in a row in 
front of the operator of the new Cater- 
pillar Sixty grader recently placed in 
production by the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill. Each lever controls 
action in one direction when pushed for- 
ward, and in the opposite direction when 
pulled back. Five of the levers control 
the most frequently made adjustments. 
rhe sixth, through a_ shift, controls 
either the center shift or three-point con- 
trol. The seventh, through a shift, con- 
trols either the lean of the two rear 
wheels or the side shift of the rear axle. 
a total of eighteen power-controlled ac- 


tions, 


THE POWER-CONTROLLED SIXTY 


AMERICAN 


CITY 


for 


The power-control me 


chanism is of the same 

type as on the Auto Pa- re 
trol: the control levers en- » 
gage sliding jaw clutches - 


to direct the power, trans- 
mitted through the 


con- ‘ 
stantly operating gears, to 


the point of action. The Pa in 
power to operate the con- 
trols is provided by the 
engine mounted the 

grader. It is a_ single- 

cylinder Caterpillar en- 


gine with a 3°%.-inch bore, 
Linch stroke, and devel- 
oping 5 horsepower at 
1,300 rpm. The weight of 
the complete unit is 11,950 pounds. 


The Importance of the Clutch 


One of the most important units in 
every piece of construction and hauling 
equipment in which the gasoline engine is 
the prime mover, is the clutch. Though 
hidden from sight and consequently not 
given much thought by either owners or 
operators, the clutch makes it possible 
to control power in the fullest 
William J. Pearmain, Chief Engineer. 
Twin Dise Cluteh Co., Racine, Wis.. de- 


sense, 


THE NEW 


RAWLS MOTOR 
MOWER 


SICKLE 


A Motor Sickle Highway Mower 


sit kle 
the 


motor 
Rawls 


substantially built 
highway known as 
31 has recently been announced by 
Rawls Manufacturing Co.. Streator, III 
The cutter bar of this mower will cut at 
any angle and easily and instantly 
raised ot for cutting various 
slopes or tor passing obstructions. The 
speed of the sickles ean be changed tor 
cutting light or heavy vegetation without 
undue wear on the machine or expensive 
gear transmissions. This is accomplished 

by variable speed engine con 
trol and a direct \ belt drive 


mowe! 


Is 


lowered 


which eliminates both 
transmission and many 
housings. bushings. shafts, ete. 
The mounted 
pneumatic tires and has Tim 


speed 
years 
is 


on 


mower! 


A HEAVY 
BUCKEYE PIPE 


CLUTCH IS A NECESSITY 
LINE DITCHERS 


fines clutch performance as “to connect 
or couple the separate parts of a mech 
anism and cause them to revolve at simi- 
lar speeds.” 

Consider a portable screening, crush- 
ing and leading plant which converts 


rock and gravel into various sizes of 
stone and sand. Here clutches are of 
paramount importance and a_ failure 


means an expensive shut-down. Twenty- 
ton gasoline locomotives haul side-dump 
industrial or standard-gage cars on con- 


struction work. Here extra-heavy cen- 
trifugal release clutches are used. On 
pipe line ditchers the clutch must be 


unusually heavy, yet very sensitive, to af- 
ford correct and instantly responsive con- 
trol; and on the big 27-E pavers which 
keep going day and night the clutch 
must be powerful. unfailing, and yet 
to respond 
like a flash at all 
times. 

Motor trucks in 
heavy hauling. 
and all other 
heavy gasoline-en- 
gine-driven equip- 
ment require de- 
pendable clutches 
for satisfactory 


GRADER operation. 


ken roller bearings through 
out. The tongue is” se 
mounted in connection with 
the steering wheel that the 
mowing machine can be 
ON steered from 3 to 4 feet to 
either side of the towing unit 
The operating motor is 
mounted on the automatic swing gate 


with the cutter bar. 


Worthington Consolidates 
Cincinnati and Buffalo Plants 


The Worthington Pump and Machin 
ery Corporation, with executive offices 
at 2 Park Avenue, New York, and gen 
eral offices at its Harrison, N. J.. works. 
has announced the transfer and consoli 
dation of the designing, engineering and 
manufacturing activities formerly carried 
on at its Cincinnati, Ohio, works with 
those of its Buffalo, N. Y.. manufactur 


ing plant. This in no way affects Cin 
cinnati’s district sales office, which is 


under the management of Earl Vinnedge 


Jones Forty Years with Rensselaer 
Valve Co. 

A. E. Sales Manager of the 
Chicago Branch of Rensselaer Valve Co 
Troy, N. Y.. on August 1 completed 
forty years’ service in the sales organi 
zation of the company. He is conduct 
ing the business of the company in the 
same suite of offices, at 1108-9 Monad 
nock Block, where he became associated 
salesman under his father, forty 


Jones. 


as a 
years 


age 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


An Advanced Street-Lighting Report 


HE New York State Conference of 

Mayors and Other Municipal Of- 

ficials has reiterated its interest in 
a progressive street lighting policy which 
was evidenced in 1924 by a report on 
street lighting prepared by a joint com- 
mittee the the 
In order to keep in 
the street- 
lighting art, another such committee was 
appointed in the fall of 1931, which has 
recently rendered a notable report. 


representing cities and 
utilities. 


with 


electric 


step improvements in 


The committee consisted of Harvey N. 
Smith, Bureau of Gas 
and Electriciy, Syracuse, Harold W. 
Baker, Commissioner of Public Works. 
Rochester, and Nicholas J. Kelly, Chief 
Engineer, Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity, New York City, ap- 
pointed by the Conference; and T. H. 
Superintendent, Electric De- 
partment, Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, A. C. Smith, General Sales 
Manager, Buffalo General Electric Co.. 
and John W. Green, Assistant Secretary, 


Superintendent, 


Yaweger, 


Westchester Lighting Co., appointed by 
the Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation in response to the Conference’s 
invitation. As Mr. Kelly found it impos- 
sible to serve, William G. Quirk, Super- 
Chief Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Elee- 
tricity, New York City, was appointed in 
his place. At the first meeting of the 
committee Mr. Baker was elected chair- 
but found it 
before the work was completed. 


vising Inspector of the 


to resign 
Mr. 
Quirk was thereupon elected chairman. 

W. P. Capes, Fxecutive Secretary of 
the Conference, and C. H. B. Chapin, 
the 
ex-officio members of the committee, and 
Albert H. Hall. Director of the Bureau 
of Training and Research of the Con- 


man, necessary 


Secretary of Association, served as 


ference, acted as secretary. 
Lighting for Traffic 


The committee recognized the impor- 
tance of the relation of vehicular traf- 


fic and street lighting, as indicated by 
the following excerpts from its report: 

“With the great increase, both in vol- 
ume and speed, of vehicular traffic dur- 


ing the hours of darkness and with the 
more general recognition of the respon- 
sibility of dark roadways for traffic acci- 
lighting may very 
properly be studied primarily from the 
standpoint of its value in promoting 
safety and trafic. If so 
planned as to be effective in this regard, 
street lighting will usually be adequate 
for other utilitarian purposes, including 
crime prevention, but will need to be 
supplemented to some extent where dis- 
play effects are desired. ... 


dents, street now 


expediting 


“In connection with future studies, it 
would be helpful if local police were 
required to so report traffic 
that they could be tabulated on the basis 
of natural light conditions—daylight, 
dusk or dark. ... 

“Street and highway lighting should 
be adequate to permit the safe use on 
motor vehicles of small lights, depressed 
or lower headlight beam, instead of glar- 


accidents 


ing headlights. ... 

“The increasing difficulties of the traf- 
fic problem have caused street lighting 
experts to give this subject more con- 
centrated study under these changed con- 
ditions. Lights are generally mounted 
higher than formerly to remove them 
from the direct vision of the motor car 
driver and frequently they are being 
suspended beyond the curb, in order to 
take advantage of a silhouette due to 
the better distribution of brightness. 
The use of comparatively large units is 
favored as being more efficient than the 
smaller sizes.” 


Planning 
The importance of comprehensive 
planning of a street lighting system was 
stressed, and five definite recommenda- 
tions made: 

“Street lighting to be effective can- 
not be a ‘hit or miss’ proposition. It is 
absolutely essential that a definite plan 
and program be adopted and that it be 
strictly adhered to. In the preparation 
of such plan and program, the commit- 
the following proce- 


tee recommends 


dure: 


— 
First, adopt a simple and logical « . 
of streets, Uniform classification is highly ds 
sirable. The following classification as used in 


the “Code of Street Lighting” of the Illuminat 
ing Engineering Society, is 
Business streets, residence 
drives, highways. 


recomme! 
streets, alleys 


All of the above are subject to the follow 


additional classification 


ing 
Light traffic thoroughfares—not more than 


500 vehicles per hour in both directions 
Medium traffic thoroughfares—not more ¢ 
800-1,200 vehicles per hour in both dir, 


tions. 
Heavy traffic thoroughfares—not more than 
1,500 vehicles per hour in both directions 
Second, make a survey of the entir 


munity with particular reference to futury 
present conditions, and the 
of streets according to the schedule ad 

Third, prepare a map showing by tt 
the 
allocated. 


well as classification 


classification to which 
Such a map will 
reclassification in order to avi 
changes from brightly 
erately lighted roadways. 
Fourth, adopt a standard of lighting for 
classification. The requirements 
cation and recommended 
cussed later in this report. 
Fifth, adopt a program of lighting impr 
ments to be carried out over a period of 
in order to bring the street lighting throug 
the community up to and in 
standards adopted for each 
this connection, it has been found desirable 
use an additional map on which the program 
for each year is shown by a different color. This 
map and color scheme should not. 
confused with the map showing the classi 
tion of streets referred to above 


The recommendations of the commit- 
tee follow fairly closely those contained 
in the Illuminating Engineering Society 
“Code of Street Lighting.” which ap- 
peared in THe AmerIcAN City in No- 
vember, 1930, at page 149, and was sum- 
marized on a chart in October, 1931, at 
page 146. In certain respects they differ 
from the I. E. S. code; the recomme nded 
minimum mounting height for lights on 
medium- and heavy-traffic thoroughfares 
is placed at 20 feet instead of 18, while 
on highways a 20-foot minimum is per 
mitted instead of 25; at all street inter- 
sections at least two lights on diagonally 
opposite corners are prescribed. The 
chief recommendations are as follows: 


co'ors each street is 
frequently result 
in some 


sudden lighted to me 


for eacl 


specifications are 


accord with the 
classification In 


mum 


For light-traffic thoroughfares, the 
recommended is a_ staggered arrangement 
lighting units, with luminaires susp: 
brackets beyond the curb at a mounting eg 
of not less 18 feet, a spacing not gre 
150 feet and a lamp of not less tl 4. 
lumens (400 cp.), equipped with pr 
fusing media. 


For medium-traffic mint 


thoroughfares, t! 
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nded is a staggered arrangement 
with luminaires suspended on 
the curb at a mounting height 

in 20 feet, a spacing not greater 
ind a lamp of not less than 10,- 
1,000 cp.), equipped with proper 
Bas trafic thoroughfares, the minimum 
in opposite arrangement of light- 
luminaires suspended on_brack- 

curb at a mounting height of not 

feet, a spacing of not greater than 

1 lamp of not less than 10,000 

cp.), equipped with proper dif 


should be em- 
where trees are present or other 
ll ke a higher mounting height im 
inting heights between 20 feet and 
feet recommended. This is particularly 
imps of 10,000 lumens and should 
where practicable 
Bu istricts should be classified as pri- 
cs streets (those subject to heavy 
| pedestrian traffic), and secondary 
reets (those subject to medium ve- 
r | pedestrian traffic). 
mum recommended for primary busi- 
should be not than that pre- 
heavy-traffic thoroughfares and for 
usiness streets, not less than that pre- 


Mir mounting heights 


less 


scribed for medium-traffic thoroughfares 


The kind of buildings, the 


character of pave 
ment and the relative importance which a busi 
ness street occ upies in the community, are ma 
terial factors in the selection of increased light 


ing for these streets. 


Alleys should be adequately lighted for the 
purpose for which they are used 

Park drives, including parkways, should be 
classified and lighted in accordance with recom 
mendations for thoroughfares 

For residence non-thoroughfare streets, the 
minimum recommended is a staggered arrange- 
ment of lighting units with luminaires sus 
pended on brackets beyond the curb at a mount 
ing height of not less than 18 feet, a spacing 
of 150 and a 2,500-lumen (250 ep.) lamp. 


equipped with proper diffusing media 
Where trees or other conditions make it 
sary to adopt 


neces 
a lower mounting height (not less 
than 15 feet) the spacing should also be reduced 
to 125 feet 
Where it is luminaires on 


necessary to locate 


one side of the street. the spacing should be 
reduced and the height may also be reduced 
Such spacing should be not greater than 125 
feet. the mounting height not less than 15 feet, 


and the lamp size not smaller than 1,000 lumens 
(100 ep.), equipped with proper diffusing media 
For wide highways having three or four trafh« 


lanes, the minimum recommended is a_ stag 
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gered arrangement of lighting units with lumi 
naires suspended on brackets over the drive 
ways at a mounting height of not less than 20 
feet and spaced not more than 250 feet. With 


this mounting height and spacing, the lamp rat 
ing should be not than 4,000 lumens (400 
cp.), equipped with proper diffusing media 


tra fhe 


less 


For highways having two lanes, the mini 


mum recommended is the same as above except 
that lighting units may be all on the same side 
if necessary and spaced somewhat closer to 


gether 


On curves luminaires should be mounted over 


the outside of the curve 

The above applies to diffused light or specu 
lar black pavements For diffused black pave 
ments, the quantity of light should be at least 
doubled ‘ 

There are many styles of posts, fixtures and 
glassware on the market which will provide satis 
factory street illumination and meet the stand 
irds recommended The choice between them is 
a matter of individual preference, but the Com 
mittee recommends that the selection be made 
when the plan and program is originally adopted 


and be closely adhered to in order to secure uni 
formity throughout the community While the 
utilitarian purposes should receive first consid 
eration, the esthetic features ire also) «im 
portance and should not be neglected 


Under-Water Lighting for Olympic Pool 


ATER events of the Tenth Olym- 
piad, which is now in progress 
in Los Angeles, will have the 
advantage of brilliant under-water light- 
ing, adding greatly to the effectiveness 
of contests at night. As stated in The 
Intake, published by the Los Angeles 
"Department of Water and Power: 
“In cooperation with the Playground 
Department of Los Angeles, the illumi- 
nating engineers of the Department of 


Water and Power has much to do with 
the under-water illumination in the large 
pools in Exposition Park. 
from all over 
the world will vie for supremacy in these 
The lighting 
very important thing. 
“Forty 400-watt submersible flood- 
lights were installed in the tile side- 
walls of the new pool, according to F. 
D. McKinstry, illuminating engineer of 
the Department of Water and Power. 
“The lights are recessed in the side- 
walls. They are arranged so that the 
light is properly distributed and make 
the pool visible at every angle so that 
one may see all the under-water action 
scheduled for the swimming events.” 
The pool, which holds nearly a million 
gallons. is 164 feet long and 65 feet, 7 
inches wide, with depth increasing from 


4 


D feet to 17 feet, the latter dimension 


“Divers and swimmers 


events. of these pools is a 


applying for the last 50 feet of the 
pools length. For the guidance of con- 


testants 


seven lanes of 8-foot width are 
on the white tile bottom. 

In the deep portion there are two rows 
lights on each side, 5 and 15 feet re- 
spectively below the water’s surface. 
with 10-foot horizontal spacing. For the 
shallow portion there is one row on 


marker 


of 


each side, with spacing of 11 feet, 6 


NIGHT VIEW OF OLYMPIC 


POOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


3 
POOL BEFORE FILLING. SHOWING LOCATION OF LIGHTS 
inches. The lights are of Westinghouse accommodated at the pool, on two grand- 


design, and experts of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. collabo- 
rated in developing the lighting scheme. 
can be 


Twelve thousand spectators 


these been 


over 


stands. One of has 
nently constructed bath-house 
cilities. recreation halls and the mechani- 
‘al equipment of the natatorium. 


perma- 
fa- 


oe | 
‘ . > 
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ONVINCING corroboration of the 
Proposition that motor-vehicle 


cidents occur at a much greater 
rate in darkness than under conditions 
of ample light is furnished by a recent 
study of 46 large cities by The Travelers 
Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn.. which 
compares the number of accidents hap- 
pening from 5 p. m. te 8 p. m. in sum- 
mer, when daylight prevails during these 
hours, with the number in winter during 
the same period, which is then one of 
dusk and darkness. Under the latter 
conditions approximately twice as many 
accidents occurred as in the daylight of 
summer. The results of the study are 
given in an article entitled “Community 
Value of Street Lighting as an Accident 
Preventive.” in the July number of The 
Travelers Standard. 

The cities range in population from 
100,000 to several million, and are seat- 
tered throughout the United States, with 
a combined population of 25,355,000. 
The daylight months taken were May, 
June, July and August, 1931, and were 
contrasted with October, November, and 
December, 1931, and January, 1932. The 
three-hour period chosen, besides being 
marked by the seasonal change from 
daylight to darkness, has the highest au- 
tomobile-accident rate of any three hours 
of the 24. As to its traffie characteris- 
tics the article says: 

“This three-hour period covers a por- 
tion of the day when the conduct of hu- 
man affairs is similar during the summer 
months and the winter months, in the 
following respects: There is a heavy 
homeward-bound movement of office em- 
ployees, “movie” patrons, shoppers, and 
factory workers, by trolley, bus, autome- 
bile, and on foot, coupled with the rush 
of late-delivery trucking. This is fol- 
lowed by a heavy reverse flow of mixed 
trafhe, largely brought about by evening 
social engagements.” 


Effect of Weather 

Differences as to weather, on the one 
hand, and as to seasonal traffic on the 
other, are discussed as follows: 

“We are inclined to give more weight 
to weather and road-surface conditions 
as causes of automobile accidents, than 
is warranted by the facts. National sta- 
tistics give the following information 
concerning weather and road conditions 
prevailing at the time of accidents (the 
percentages refer to the whole number 
of accidents) : 


WEATHER Roap Surract 
Clear 83.3% Dry A 814% 
Cloudy Wet Weeute 15.6% 
Rain 10.6% ley 0% 


Snow 1.1 


Effect of Darkness in Increasing 


Traffie Accidents 


in 46 Cities 


“It should be noted that rainy or 
snowy weather and wet or icy road sur- 
faces are not given as the causes of the 
accidents, but only as the conditions pre- 
vailing at the time of the accidents. 
Consequently they may or may not have 
been factors in the various situations. 

“We have rain (and therefore wet road 
surfaces) in summer as well as in win- 
ter. although in the winter there is 
greater likelihood of wet surfaces, be- 
cause of melting snow. Snowy weather 
and snow and ice on the streets are prev- 
alent only in the winter months and. as 
a rule, only in the states contiguous to 
and north of the Mason and Dixon line. 
If we assume that one-half of the ac- 
cidents that occur while it is raining or 
snowing, or while the road surface is 
wet. are caused by weather and road 
conditions, and distribute these equally 
between the summer and winter months. 
and add the 3 per cent that occur under 
icy conditions, we have a total of slight'y 
less than 10 per cent of all automobile 
accidents that can be attributed to 
weather and_ road-surface conditions. 
National statistics show that 6.9 per cent 
of all automobile accidents are due to 
skidding or bad read surfaces, and this 
leaves approximately 3 per cent which 
result wholly and directly from weather 
conditions. 


Summer Trafie Heavier 


“Another factor entering into the pe- 
riod under review, is the fact that traf- 
fic is heavier during the summer months 
than during the winter months. This 
statement is made on the basis of reports 
concerning gasoline consumption, which 
show that 25 per cent more gasoline is 
used in the four summer months than in 
the four winter months. From a trafhe- 
density viewpoint this should tend to 
make traffic in the summer months the 
more hazardous. 

“All this leads us to the vital differ- 
ence between the two seasons during this 
three-hour period, namely, our ability to 

“That this reduced ability to see is ex- 
acting a heavy toll, is amply proved by 
the accident history of the 46 cities in- 
cluded in our study. Between the hours 
of 5 p. m. and 8 p. m., in the four sum- 
mer months, there were 366 fatal auto- 
mobile accidents and 9,516 additional 
accidents in which there were no fatali- 
ties. During the same hours, in the four 
winter months, there were 794 fatalities 
and 20,644 non-fatal accidents. 

“There is a logical increase (due to 
seasonal and road-surface conditions) in 
the number of winter months’ accidents 


over the number of summer 
cidents. Assuming this to be tep 
cent, and adding it to the number of 
fatal accidents, we still have a 
of 392 fatal and 10.177 non-{ 


dents for the winter period. 


ac- 


per 


INCrease 
tal acc}. 
From the 
analysis we have made there seems to he 
no other conclusion than that this i. 
crease is due largely, if not vholly, ¢ 
inadequate illumination and our re 
ing inability to see.” 

These figures are arrived at as follows: 


result. 


Automobile fatalities 5 p. m. to 8 p. m 


summer months ....... 66 
Add 10 per cent due to winter weather 
and road-surface conditions. .. 


(a) Number to be expected in winter 2 
(b) Number actually observed jn 


Number due to insufficient light 
92 
Non-fatal automobile accidents 5 Pp. m. to 
8 p. m., summer months.... 9516 
Add 10 per cent due to winter weather 
and road-surface conditions. . 95] 


(a) Number to be expected in winter J0467 
(b) Number actually observed in 


Number due to insufficient light 
10,177 


The survey also indicated that, in gen- 
eral, the cities with the larger expendi- 
tures for street lighting per capita 
showed a smaller increase in accidents 
in the 5 to 8 p. m. period in winter. 


National Economie Loss 

With the above figures as a basis, and 
relating them to national statistics, the 
article estimates the number of accidents 
in the entire country due to insufficient 
light, for the corresponding period, at 
67,178. Leaving out of account the 
anguish occasioned by automobile aceci 
dents, “comparable only to that brought 
about by modern warfare and its after- 
math,” and taking $3,000 as the average 
economic loss per accident, this amounts 
to a total of $201,534,000. The addition 
of this sum to the present cost of street 
lighting, given as $85,000,000 annually, 
would, it is claimed, enable the lighting 
intensity with present fixtures to be in- 
creased at least four times. It is re 
marked in conclusion: 

“We are convinced that such an in 
crease would eliminate the great major- 
ity of all traffic accidents now chargeable 
to lack of light. Seldom indeed does an 
opportunity present itself for a commun 
ity to spend a given sum of money with 
so great a prospect of handsome returns 
as can be brought about by providing 
adequate street lighting.” 


A Correction as to Detroit 


In Tue American City for July. in the 
middle of page 96, certain accident per 
centages for the first four months of 1931 
were stated to be for 1932, and those tor 
these months of 1932 appeared as tor 
1931. The statement that preceded and 
referred to the figures is correct 
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